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Editorial Note 



National Center for Education Statistics 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) fulfills a congressional 
mandate to collect and report “statistics and information showing the con- 
dition and progress of education in the United States and other nations in 
order to promote and accelerate the improvement of American education.” 



Education Statistics Quarterly 

Purpose and goals 

At NCES, we are convinced that good data lead to good decisions about 
education. The Education Statistics Quar terly is part of an overall effort to 
make reliable data more accessible. Goals include providing a quick way to 

■ identify information of interest; 

■ review key facts, figures, and summary information; and 

■ obtain references to detailed data and analyses. 

Content 

The Quarterly gives a comprehensive overview of work done across all 
parts of NCES. Each issue includes short publications, summaries, and 
descriptions that cover all NCES publications and data products released 
during a 3-month period. To further stimulate ideas and discussion, each 
issue also incorporates 

■ a message from NCES on an important and timely subject in 
education statistics; and 

■ a featured topic of enduring importance with invited commentary 

A complete annual index of NCES publications appears in the Winter issue 
(published each January). Publications in the Quarterly have been technically 
reviewed for content and statistical accuracy. 



General note about the data and interpretations 



Many NCES publications present data that are based 
on representative samples and thus are subject to 
sampling variability. In these cases, tests for statistical 
significance take both the study design and the number 
of comparisons into account. NCES publications only 
discuss differences that are significant at the 95 percent 
confidence level or higher. Because of variations in 
study design, differences of roughly the same magnitude 
can be statistically significant in some cases but not in 
others. In addition, results from surveys are subject to 

o 



nonsampling errors. In the design, conduct, and 
data processing of NCES surveys, efforts are made to 
minimize the effects of nonsampling errors, such as 
item nonresponse, measurement error, data processing 
error, and other systematic error. 

For complete technical details about data and meth- 
odology, including sample sizes, response rates, and 
other indicators of survey quality, we encourage readers 
to examine the detailed reports referenced in each article. 
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Note From NCES 

C. Dennis Carroll , Associate Commissioner, Postsecondary Studies Division 



Finding Out How Students Pay for College 

Learning how students pay for college is the primary purpose of the National Post- 
secondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS), which was conducted first in 1986-87 and 
repeated in 1989-90, 1992-93, 1995-96, and 1999-2000. The next NPSAS data collection 
is scheduled for 2003-04. NPSAS collects detailed enrollment, financial, and demographic 
information about a nationally representative sample of students enrolled at all types of 
public and private postsecondary institutions. This information is used to find out how 
much students pay for college and where they get the money needed to cover their 
expenses. 



Actual Expenses Versus Student Budgets 

To determine how much they paid, students responding in 1986-87, 1989-90, and 
1992-93 were asked to report their actual expenses in a number of categories, such as 
tuition and fees, books, rent, food, transportation, and personal expenses. This approach 
may produce a reasonable approximation of the education expenses of students who live 
on campus and attend full time, because these students typically receive bills from their 
institution for tuition and room and board, which are their major expenses. However, it 
does not work nearly as well for older, part-time, or commuting students, whose non- 
tuition expenses are less clearly related to their education. Neither the student respondent 
nor the NPSAS analyst can easily calculate the education-related housing expenses of a 
35-year-old part-time student who owns a house, for example, or of a younger student 
who lives at home. 



Starting in 1995-96, NPSAS has relied on the student budgets determined by institutions, 
rather than on the expenditures reported by students, to measure how much students pay. 
An institutional budget represents the institution’s best judgment about how much a 
student would need to spend on tuition and books as well as living expenses. Institutions 
develop a series of budgets to reflect different circumstances (such as living on campus or 
at home and attending full time or part time) and assign one of these budgets to each aid 
applicant. NPSAS assigns budgets to nonaided students in the same way. These budgets 
appear to be the best way to estimate expenses fairly and consistently, even though they 
may not accurately represent what any particular student spends. (To permit trend analy- 
ses, budgets have been added to the NPSAS analysis files for 1989-90 and 1992-93.) 




Personal Financial Resources and Financial Aid 

Understanding how students pay for college also involves identifying the sources of 
funds — either personal financial resources or financial aid — and how much students 
obtain from each source. Personal resources may include earnings from work while 
enrolled, savings, and contributions from parents, relatives, or friends. Just over half 
(55 percent) of all undergraduates received some type of financial aid in 1999-2000. The 
major forms of aid are grants and scholarships, which do not have to be repaid; loans, 
which must be repaid after the student graduates or leaves school; and work-study, which 
pays the student a stipend in return for work. 
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NPSAS obtains accurate financial aid information by merging several databases. The U.S. 
Department of Education databases provide detailed information about all Pell Grant 
awards and federal student loans. Institutional financial aid offices provide records of other 
federal aid, state aid, and institutional aid. They also provide records of scholarships from 
private organizations, such as foundations or unions, if the scholarship funds are disbursed 
to the student through the financial aid office. In the NPSAS telephone interview, students 
report on aid not administered by the financial aid office, such as employer assistance or 
grants from private organizations paid directly to the student. Because these types of aid 
come in discrete chunks, and typically only once a year or term, student reports are 
probably reasonably accurate. 



The real challenge is learning about students’ own financial resources. In contrast to the 
multiple sources of information about financial aid, the only source of information about 
personal financial resources is the telephone interview. The limited time available on the 
telephone and the reluctance of individuals to disclose the details of their financial cir- 
cumstances constitute one set of barriers to obtaining accurate information. But even when 
students are willing to provide the information, they are likely to find it difficult to recall 
exactly how much they earned, saved, or were given by their parents or others over the 
course of a full academic year. 



The parental contribution is the most elusive piece of the puzzle. When students receive a 
monthly allowance from their parents, they may be able to estimate the parental contribu- 
tion reasonably accurately, but family financial arrangements are often less formal. Parents 
may pay some bills directly — tuition, room and board, or credit card bills, for example — 
and students may not know or remember the exact amounts. In addition, many parents 
routinely make in-kind contributions such as groceries, clothing, cars, and household 
items, which students may either forget or be unable to value, or which may not really be 
education-related. While policymakers want to know not only how much parents are 
contributing, but also where they are getting the money — from current income, savings, or 
borrowing, for example — students usually do not know the answer. 



To learn about parental contributions in 1999-2000, students under 30 years of age were 
asked whether their parents or someone else paid some or all of their tuition, how much 
their parents gave them for school-related expenses other than tuition, and if they lived 
with their parents while enrolled. However, the numbers these students reported seem 
unrealistically low, especially for high-income students. For example, the average high- 
income dependent student attending a private not-for-profit institution full time — and 
having a nontuition budget of $9,100 — reported earnings while enrolled of $2,000 and a 
parental contribution for nontuition expenses of just $1,000. 



A Picture of Education Expenses and Resources 

Although we may never be able to assemble a completely accurate picture of either 
education expenses or financial resources, each successive round of NPSAS has produced 
more reliable and consistent information about how much students pay for college and 
where the money comes from. This issue of the Quarterly features two reports that draw on 
NPSAS data to illuminate various aspects of this complex picture. 
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How Families of Low- and Middle-Income Undergraduates Pay for 
College: Full-Time Dependent Students in 1999-2000 
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How Families of Low- and Middle-Income Undergraduates Pay for 
College: Full-Time Dependent Students in 1999-2000 

Susan P Choy and Ali M. Berber 

This article was originally published as the Executive Summary of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name . The sample survey data are from the 



National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS). 

Paying for College 

Paying for college has always been considered primarily a 
family responsibility, to be met to the extent possible 
through some combination of income, savings, and borrow- 
ing. However, a variety of government, institutional, and 
private programs exist to help students who lack the 
necessary financial resources or whose academic or other 
achievements qualify them for scholarships. This aid may 
take the form of grants or scholarships, which do not have 
to be repaid; loans, which must be repaid; or work-study, 
which provides aid in exchange for work, usually in the 
form of campus-based employment. In 1999-2000, more 
than half (55 percent) of all undergraduates received some 
— financial aid to help pay for college (Berkner et al. 2002). 

ERJC 



Originally, the goal of federal student aid policy was to 
increase college access for students from low-income 
families, but as tuition increased, this objective was ex- 
panded to make college more affordable for students from 
middle-income families as well (Spencer 1999). Federal 
grant aid is targeted to low-income students, while subsi- 
dized loans are available to both low- and middle-income 
students. In the 1992 Amendments to the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, Congress made it easier for students to qualify 
for financial aid, raised loan limits, and made unsubsidized 
loans available to students regardless of need. In the past 
decade, the federal government has increasingly relied on 
the tax code as a tool to assist students. The Taxpayer Relief 
Act of 1997 and the 2001 Economic Growth and Tax Relief 
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Featured Topic: Paying for College 



Reconciliation Act include a number of provisions designed 
to help individuals and families to save for, repay, or meet 
current higher education expenses by reducing their federal 
income tax liability. Some of these benefits phase out as 
income increases, but they are broadly available (U.S. Gen- 
eral Accounting Office 2002). In addition to federal aid, 
students may have access to state- or institution-sponsored 
aid (Berkner et al. 2002). Income restrictions for these 
programs vary. Finally, most states offer prepaid tuition or 
college savings plans to help students at all income levels 
pay for college (The College Board 2003). 

As debates continue over who should get what kinds of aid 
and how much, it is important to know what students and 
their families are actually paying for college, where the 
money is coming from, and how students’ methods of 
paying vary with their family income and the type of 
institution they attend. To inform these debates, this report 
uses data from the 1999-2000 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000) to describe how the 
families of dependent students 1 used financial aid and their 
own resources to pay for college, emphasizing variation by 
family income and type of institution attended. The study 
covers students who were dependent undergraduates 
attending a public 2-year college or a public or private not- 
for-profit 4-year institution full time, full year during the 
1999-2000 academic year. 2 Approximately one-quarter of 
all undergraduates met the criteria for inclusion in the 
analysis. 3 

The tables in this report show many aspects of student 
financing at five types of institutions, and within each type, 
at five levels of family income. The categories of institutions 
were chosen to group institutions that are similar in terms 
of mission, characteristics of students, and, especially, levels 
of price and availability of institutionally funded student 
aid. They include public 2-year; public 4-year nondoctoral; 
public 4-year doctoral; private not-for-profit 4-year non- 



’Undergraduates under 24 years of age are generally considered financially 
dependent for the purposes of determining financial aid eligibility unless they are 
married, have legal dependents, are veterans, or are orphans or wards of the court. 
However, financial aid officers are permitted to use their professional judgment to 
declare students to be independent under unusual circumstances. 



2 Students who attended more than one institution were excluded from the analysis 
because of the confounding effects of attending different- priced institutions and 
receiving different financial aid awards at each institution. Students who were not U.S, 
citizens or permanent residents were also excluded because they are not eligible for 
federal financial aid. Students who attended private for-profit institutions or less-than- 
4-year institutions other than public 2-year were excluded because there were not 
enough full-time dependent students at those types of institutions to make 
meaningful comparisons. 



3 About one-half of all undergraduates are independent, and about one-half of 

^dependent students do not enroll full time, full year at one institution. 
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doctoral (except liberal arts); and private not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral and liberal arts institutions. 4 The family 
income levels were chosen to correspond roughly to levels 
of financial need and eligibility for certain types of federal 
grants and loans. 

Low-income students have a greater need for financial aid 
than middle-income students within each type of institu- 
tion, and students at both income levels need more financial 
aid at higher priced institutions than at lower priced ones. 
By reporting data by income within type of institution, the 
tables show both of these patterns. Differences between 
public and private not-for-profit institutions reflect their 
different prices of attending. Although data are presented 
separately in the tables for the five income groups, the 
discussion focuses on students from low-income (less than 
$30,000) or middle-income ($45,000-$74,999) families. 

Financial Need 

For aid purposes, a student’s financial need is defined as the 
difference between the price of attending and the expected 
family contribution (EFC). A student budget, which 
represents the price of attending the institution selected, is 
calculated for each student. It takes into account the 
amounts needed to cover tuition and fees, books and 
materials, and reasonable living expenses in that area. The 
amount allocated for living expenses depends on whether 
the student lives on campus, independently off campus, or 
with parents or relatives. The EFC is calculated using a 
formula based primarily on family income and assets (with 
some adjustments for circumstances, such as the number 
of siblings in college), and is not related to the price of 
attending. Thus, a student would be expected to contribute 
the same amount regardless of the institution selected but 
would have greater financial need at an institution with a 
high price of attending than at an institution with a low one. 

In 1999-2000, average tuition and fees for full-time 
dependent students ranged from $1,600 at public 2-year 
institutions to $19,900 at private not-for-profit doctoral and 
liberal arts institutions, and the average student budget (i.e., 
price of attending) ranged from $8,600 to $28,800. The 
average EFC for low-income students (calculated including 
those with a zero EFC) was between $1,000 and $1,500, but 
many low-income students (between 31 and 45 percent, 
depending on the type of institution attended), had a zero 



4 On several key measures related to paying for college, including tuition, institutional 
and other forms of aid, and students' highest degree expectations, students at private 
not-for-profit liberal arts institutions appear to be more like their counterparts at 
doctoral than at nondoctoral institutions.Therefore,they were grouped with doctoral 
^insjtutions for this analysis. 
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EFC. Because EFC depends on the families’ financial 
circumstances and is not affected by where students enroll, 
variation across institution types reflects variation in the 
financial circumstances of the students who chose those 
types of institutions. Virtually all middle-income students 
had a positive EFC (at least 99 percent at each type of 
institution), which averaged between $8,300 and $9,000. 

Virtually all low-income students (99 percent or more) had 
financial need, regardless of where they enrolled. Among 
those with need, the average amount ranged from $7,400 at 
public 2-year institutions to $26,000 at private not-for- 
profit doctoral and liberal arts institutions. The percentage 
of middle-income students with financial need varied, 
depending on where they enrolled. At public 2-year institu- 
tions, 48 percent of middle-income students had financial 
need, but at private not-for-profit doctoral and liberal arts 
institutions, 97 percent had need. The average amount for 
middle-income students with need ranged from $2,600 at 
public 2-year institutions to $20,900 at private not-for- 
profit doctoral and liberal arts institutions. 

Financial Aid 

Most low-income students received financial aid: 78 percent 
at public 2-year institutions and 86 to 98 percent at 4-year 
institutions. Among middle-income students, less than half 
received aid at public 2-year institutions (40 percent), but 
71 to 93 percent did so at 4-year institutions. Students from 
both income groups were more likely to receive aid at 
private not-for-profit nondoctoral institutions than at any 
other type of institution. 

Types and amounts of aid 

To illustrate the relative importance of the different types of 
aid for low- and middle-income students across institution 
types, figure A shows the average amounts of each type of 
aid computed using all students as the base (i.e., including 
unaided students). It shows several patterns: more aid for 
low-income students, more aid as price goes up, more grant 
aid for low-income students than middle-income students 
at most types of institutions, and more loans than grants for 
middle-income students at public institutions. 

Relative importance of grants and loans 

For aided low-income students, aid covered almost half 
(48 percent) of the student budget, on average, at public 
2-year institutions. At both types of public 4-year institu- 
tions and at private not-for-profit nondoctoral institutions, 
aid covered 64 to 68 percent of the student budget, and at 
private not-for-profit doctoral and liberal arts institutions, it 
O L 
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covered 75 percent. For aided middle-income students, aid 
covered 29 percent of the student budget, on average, at 
public 2-year institutions, 46 to 50 percent at public 4-year 
institutions, and 62 to 63 percent at private not-for-profit 
4-year institutions. 

At each type of institution, low-income students had more 
of their budget covered by financial aid than middle-income 
students, on average, and a greater proportion was covered 
by grants. For low-income students, 39 to 49 percent of 
their student budget was covered by grants, on average, 
depending on the type of institution they attended. For 
middle-income students, the percentage of their student 
budget covered by grants did not exceed 16 percent at 
public institutions, but in the private not-for-profit sector, it 
was higher: 32 percent at nondoctoral institutions and 37 
percent at doctoral and liberal arts institutions. The percent- 
age of the total student budget covered by loans was greater 
for middle-income students than for low-income students 
except at private not-for-profit doctoral and liberal arts 
institutions, where no difference was detected. 

Sources of aid 

For low-income students who received financial aid, federal 
aid (including grants and loans) constituted from 46 to 73 
percent of total aid, on average, depending on the type of 
institution attended. For aided middle-income students, it 
ranged from 30 to 61 percent. The relative contribution of 
state grants to total aid was also higher, on average, for low- 
income students than for middle-income students except at 
public 2-year institutions, where no difference was detected. 
At each type of institution, institutional aid made up a 
greater proportion of total aid, on average, for middle- 
income students than for low-income students. 

Remaining (unmet) need 

Remaining, or unmet, need represents the amount of the 
total budget not covered by either the EFC or financial aid. 
In 1999-2000, about one-half of all full-time dependent 
students had a calculated unmet need. Depending on the 
type of institution attended, 74 to 92 percent of low-income 
students and 38 to 65 percent of middle-income students 
had unmet need. At each type of institution, low-income 
students were more likely than middle-income students to 
have unmet need. Among students with unmet need, the 
average amount ranged from $4,000 to $9,300 for low- 
income students and from $2,100 to $10,700 for middle- 
income students. At public institutions, low-income 
students with unmet need averaged higher amounts than 
their middle-income counterparts. At private not-for-profit 
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Figure A. Average amount of aid received by all full-time, full-year dependent low- and middle-income undergraduates, by type of aid and type of 
institution, and percentage with aid: 1999-2000 
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’Averages computed using both aided and unaided students. 

NOTE: Limited to undergraduates who attended only one institution and who were U.5. citizens or permanent residents. Detail may not sum to totals because types of 
aid other than grants, loans, and work-study are not shown. Average "other" aid did not exceed $200 at any institution type. The average amount of work-study aid 
received by middle-income students at public 2-year institutions rounds to zero. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000). 
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4-year nondoctoral institutions, no difference was detected 
between the two groups, and at private not-for-profit 
doctoral and liberal arts institutions, the apparent difference 
was not statistically significant. 

After Financial Aid 

The amount of money that students and their families have 
to pay (after financial aid) during a given year to allow the 
students to enroll is called the “net price.” For this analysis, 
net price was computed as total price minus all financial aid 
except work-study (i.e., total price minus grants and 
loans). 5 Because work-study programs provide wage 
subsidies to institutions and other employers, they help 
students obtain jobs. From the perspective of students, 
however, work-study earnings are still earnings from work 
and therefore they would have reported them in the 
telephone interview when asked about work. If work-study 
earnings were included in aid, they would be double- 
counted later in this analysis when the relative contribu- 
tions of aid and work are examined. 

Among low-income students, those at public nondoctoral 
institutions appeared to have the lowest average net price 
($4,600). No differences were detected in the average net 
prices of low-income students at public 2-year, public 
doctoral, and private not-for-profit nondoctoral institutions 
($5,400 to $6,000). Because there were differences in the 
average prices paid at these types of institutions (as dis- 
cussed earlier), more financial aid compensated for the 
higher prices. Low-income students at private not-for-profit 
doctoral and liberal arts institutions had the highest average 
net price ($9,100). 

Among middle-income students, those at public 2-year and 
public 4-year nondoctoral institutions had the lowest net 
prices ($7,700 and $7,400, respectively). Their counterparts 
at public doctoral and private not-for-profit nondoctoral 
institutions had the next highest net prices ($8,700 and 
$9,400, respectively). Middle-income students at private 
not-for-profit doctoral and liberal arts institutions had the 
highest average net price ($14,600). 

Work 

Working during the school year is the norm, even for full- 
time students. In 1999-2000, 76 percent of all full-time 
dependent students worked while enrolled (including 



5 The calculation of net price does not include the future cost of repaying loans. For 
students with loans as part of their financial aid package, the total amount they pay for 
their education includes the amounts they borrow, plus interest, in addition tcf the' 
amountc paid while enrolled. 




students with work-study jobs). Those who worked put in 
an average of 22 hours per week and earned an average of 
$5,100, including hours and earnings from work-study 
programs. At each institution type, no difference was 
detected between the percentages of low-income and 
middle-income students who worked, the amount they 
worked, and the average amount they earned. 

Help from parents 

Reflecting the greater financial resources of their families, 
middle-income students were more likely than their low- 
income peers to report that they received help from parents 
paying their tuition at each type of institution. With respect 
to nontuition expenses, middle-income students were more 
likely than low-income students to report receiving help at 
public doctoral institutions (34 percent vs. 28 percent), but 
no differences between the two groups were detected at 
other types of institutions. 

Paying for College: A Summary 

Figure B shows data for low- and middle-income students 
separately, with two horizontal bars for each institution 
type. The top bar in each set represents the average student 
budget and its two components: financial aid (excluding 
work-study) and what students and their families must pay 
(net price). The lower bar shows the known family effort: 
loans (including PLUS loans) and student earnings from 
work while enrolled (assuming that these earnings are used 
entirely for educational expenses). The averages shown 
include both aided and unaided students in order to 
indicate the relative contributions of the different amounts 
to the totals. 

The circled numbers represent the expected family contri- 
bution (EFC). When the net price is greater than the EFC — 
that is, when the amount students and their families must 
pay is greater than the amount they are expected to pay — 
students have unmet financial need. A comparison of the 
EFC to work specifies how much of the family contribution 
theoretically could have come from student work while 
enrolled. 6 The boxes on the right show the percentages of 
students whose parents (or others) helped pay their tuition 
and the percentages who lived at home. 

For low-income students at each type of institution, the 
EFC fell short of the price students had to pay, even after 
financial aid. At public 2-year institutions, low-income 
students appeared to cover their educational expenses by 



^ere is no way of knowing what sources of funds families actually use. 
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Figure B. Average amounts for selected components of the average student budget for full-time, full-year dependent low- and middle-income under- 
graduates, sources of funds, and percentage of students who received support from their parents, by type of institution: 1 999-2000 
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HOWTO READ THIS FIGURE:The top bar in each set represents the average student budget with its two components:financial aid (excluding work-study) and what students 
and their families must pay (net price).The lower bar shows the known family effort: loans and student earnings from work while enrolled (assuming that these earnings are 
used entirely for educational expenses). The circled numbers represent the expected family contribution (EFC). When the net price is greater than the EFC— that is, when the 
amount students and their families must pay is greater than the amount they are expected to pay— students have unmet financial need. 

^id includes grants/scholarships, loans, and "other"aid (such as ROTC,aid for veterans' dependents and survivors, and other unidentified types of aid), but excludes work-study 
aid. Earnings from work-study participation are included in "work."Therefore, this average amount of aid differs from the total shown in figure A. 

includes work-study earnings. 

3 Average amounts include unaided as well as aided students. 

NOTE: Limited to undergraduates who attended only one institution and who were U.5. citizens or permanent residents. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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URCE: U.5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000). 
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receiving aid (primarily grants), living at home, and 
working while enrolled. At public 4-year institutions, they 
appeared to depend primarily on aid (both grants and 
loans) and their own earnings, with some help from their 
parents. While low-income students at private not-for-profit 
4-year institutions received substantial amounts of aid, it is 
difficult to understand how they covered their educational 
expenses given the gap between the net price and EFC and 
the amount these students reported earning on their own, 
especially at private not-for-profit doctoral and liberal arts 
institutions where relatively few students lived at home. To 
meet their expenses, low-income students at private not-for- 
profit 4-year institutions may have reduced their standard of 
living below the institutionally determined budget; acquired 
additional funds through gifts or loans from grandparents, 
noncustodial parents, or others whose financial resources 
are not considered in the EFC formula; or used more of 
their income or savings than required by the EFC formula, 
to name some possible strategies. 

At public institutions and private not-for-profit nondoctoral 
institutions, middle-income students and their families were 
in a better position than their low-income counterparts to 
cover their expenses. With access to student loans (and 
substantial grants at private not-for-profit nondoctoral 
institutions), these families, on average, generally appeared 
able to bring the net price into line with the EFC. At private 
not-for-profit doctoral institutions, however, despite grants 



and loans, there remained a relatively large unexplained 

amount of the net price to cover beyond the EFC. 
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What Colleges Contribute: Institutional Aid to Full-Time Undergraduates 
Attending 4-Year Colleges and Universities 

Laura Horn and Katharin Peter 

This orticle was originally published os the Executive Summory of the Stotisticol Analysis Report of the same name. The sample survey data are from the 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) and the Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study (BPS). 



Introduction 

Many colleges and universities, both public and private, 
provide grant aid to undergraduates to help them pay for all 
or part of the tuition and fees charged by the institution. 
This practice, often referred to as “tuition discounting,” has 
grown rapidly in recent years (Redd 2000; Cunningham et 
al. 2001; Hubbell and Lapovsky 2002). Depending on the 
type and selectivity of the institution, institutional aid is 
awarded for different reasons. Some institutions aim to 
promote access to low-income and otherwise disadvantaged 
students, others use institutional aid to increase the enroll- 
ment of meritorious students, and still others use it to 
increase tuition revenues (Allan 1999; Redd 2000). Many 
institutions are trying to accomplish more than one of these 
goals simultaneously (Redd 2000). Through the packaging 
of need-based and merit-based aid, different institutions use 
different strategies. For example, a need-within-merit 
strategy uses merit criteria, but prioritizes the recipients on 
the basis of need, whereas a merit-within-need strategy 
awards aid on the basis of need, but prioritizes the recipi- 
ents on the basis of merit. 

This study provides information about recent trends in 
institutional aid receipt and then examines the relationship 
between such aid and the likelihood of recipients staying 
enrolled in the awarding institution relative to comparable 
unaided students. The trend analysis is based on data 
gathered from three administrations of the National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study, conducted in 1992-93, 
1995-96, and 1999-2000 (NPSAS:93, NPSAS:96, and 
NPSAS:2000), and the retention analysis is based on data 
from the first and second follow-ups to the 1995-96 
Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study 
(BPS:96/01). BPS followed a cohort of students who first 
enrolled in college in 1995-96 and were last surveyed in 
2001, about 6 years after their initial enrollment. Only full- 
time students attending 4-year public and private not-for- 
profit institutions were included in these analyses. 

Trends in Institutional Aid: 1992-93 to 
1999-2000 

Consistent with earlier studies reporting large increases in 
spending on institutional aid by 4-year colleges and univer- 

er|c 



sities (e.g., Cunningham et al. 2001), this study found that 
the percentage of full-time undergraduates in 4-year 
colleges and universities who received institutional aid 
increased over the last decade, both in the public and 
private not-for-profit sectors (figure A). 1 In 1992-93, 17 per- 
cent of undergraduates in public institutions received 
institutional aid, averaging about $2,200 (after adjusting 
for inflation to 1999 dollars). By 1999-2000, 23 percent 
received such aid, averaging about $2,700. In private not- 
for-profit institutions, 47 percent received institutional aid, 
averaging about $5,900 in 1992-93, while 58 percent did so 
in 1999-2000, averaging about $7,000. 

Over the same period, there was a notable increase in the 
percentage of undergraduates in the highest income quartile 
who received institutional aid, especially between 1995-96 
and 1999-2000 (figure B). In private not-for-profit institu- 
tions, the percentage of undergraduates in the highest 
income quartile who received institutional aid increased 
from 41 to 51 percent between 1995-96 and 1999-2000. In 
public institutions, the percentage of high-income students 
receiving such aid increased from 13 to 18 percent. In 
contrast, in both the public and private sectors, no corre- 
sponding increase was observed during that time for those 
in the lowest income quartiles; and in private institutions, 
no increase was observed for middle-income students. 

Much of the increase in institutional grant aid awarded 
between 1995-96 and 1999-2000 was in the form of aid 
based entirely on merit. 2 The percentage of full-time 
undergraduates who received merit aid increased from 7 to 
10 percent in public institutions and from 21 to 29 percent 
in private not-for-profit institutions (figure C). In contrast, 
between 1992-93 and 1995-96, no differences in the 
percentages of undergraduates receiving merit aid were 
observed in either public institutions or private not-for- 
profit institutions. 



’institutional aid includes both need-based and merit-based aid. 

2 ln addition to academic scholarships, merit aid includes athletic and other merit 
scholarships. Merit aid is included in the total aid awards previously discussed and 
shown iy figure B. 
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Figure A. Percentage of full-time undergraduates enrolled in 4-year institutions who received institutional aid and among 
recipients, the average amount received in constant 1999 dollars, by institution control: 1992-93, 1995-96, and 
1999-2000 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 992-93, 1 995-96, and 1 999-2000 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS:93,NPSAS:96,and NPSAS:2000). 



A relationship between the likelihood of receiving institu- 
tional merit aid and family income could not be detected in 
public institutions. That is, in all three NPSAS survey years, 
no differences were observed in the percentages of full-time 
undergraduates who received institutional merit aid among 
low-, middle-, or high-income students. In private not-for- 
profit institutions, on the other hand, differences by income 
were evident (figure D). In both 1992-93 and 1995-96, 
undergraduates in the middle-income quartiles were more 
likely than students in either the highest or lowest income 
quartiles to receive merit aid. By 1999-2000, however, no 
difference could be detected between the percentages of 
middle- and high-income students receiving merit aid 
(roughly 30 percent in each group did so), and students in 
both these income groups were more likely than low- 
income students (23 percent) to receive such aid. In other 
words, in private not-for-profit institutions, in the early to 
mid-1990s, middle-income students appeared to be favored 
over both high-income and low-income students in terms of 
receiving institutional merit aid. Institutions might award 
institutional aid in such a manner because low-income 
ndpnts are more eligible for need-based aid and hi^ir- ? 
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income students have more discretionary income. However, 
by 1999-2000, no difference could be detected between 
those in the middle- and high-income quartiles, and 
students in both income groups were more likely to receive 
merit aid than their low-income peers. 

As shown in figure E, need-based and merit-based institu- 
tional aid awards are often packaged together. In private 
not-for-profit institutions, where merit aid is most likely to 
be awarded, among full-time undergraduates, 44 percent of 
those who received need-based aid in 1999-2000 also 
received merit-based aid; among students who received 
merit-based aid, about one-third also received need-based 
aid. Taking into account the various need-within-merit and 
merit-within-need award strategies that institutions might 
use to increase institutional aid across income levels, if the 
trend in increased aid was aimed at all students, the notable 
increase in merit aid awards to high-income students in 
private not-for-profit institutions that occurred between 
1995-96 and 1999-2000 would have been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in total aid to low-income 
and most middle-income students, who are eligible for 
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Figure B. Percentage of full-time undergraduates enrolled in 4-year institutions who received institutional aid and among 
recipients, the average amount received in constant 1999 dollars, by income quartile: 1992-93, 1995-96, and 
1999-2000 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93, 1995-96, anc^l 
Student Aid Study {NPSAS: 93, NPSAS: 96, and NPSAS: 2000). 
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Figure C. Percentage of full-time undergraduates enrolled in 4-year institutions who received merit-based institutional 

aid and among recipients, the average amount received in constant 1 999 dollars, by institution control: 1 992-93, 
1995-96, and 1999-2000 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 992-93, 1 995-96, and 1 999-2000 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS:93,NPSAS: 96, and NPSAS:2000). 



need-based aid. However, as is shown in figure B, this does 
not appear to be the case. Looking at total institutional aid, 
which includes both need and merit aid, no increase was 
observed in the percentage of either low- or middle-income 
students receiving aid between 1995-96 and 1999-2000, 
while awards to high-income students increased from 41 to 
51 percent. 

Academic Merit, Financial Need, and 
Institutional Grant Aid Among First-Year 
Students 

Among undergraduates who enrolled in a 4-year college or 
university for the first time in 1995-96, about 38 percent of 
full-time students received institutional grant aid, including 
about one-quarter (24 percent) in public institutions and 
nearly two-thirds (62 percent) in private not-for-profit 
institutions. 



depending on the selectivity of the institution, institutional 
aid packages and amounts may vary. Therefore, in this 
analysis, students’ high school academic merit, 3 their 
financial need, 4 and the selectivity of institutions 5 were 
taken into account when examining patterns of receipt of 
institutional grant aid. 



3 Levels of academic merit were based on an index incorporating three academic 
measures: college entrance exam scores, degree of high school curriculum difficulty, 
and high school grade-point average (GPA). 

\evels of financial need were based on the student budget reported by the 
institution (which includes the cost of tuition, books, and transportation, plus living 
expenses) after subtracting the expected family contribution (EFC) and government 
grant aid (both federal and state).This is the amount that institutions typically take 
into account before committing their own funds.This definition differs from the 
federal need definition, which is student budget minus EFC. 

institution selectivity was based on the SAT or equivalent ACT scores of entering 
students. Institutions where at least 75 percent of entering students scored above 
1000 on the SAT were considered "very selective." All others were identified as "less 
selective." (See appendix A in the full report for detailed descriptions of variables.) 
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Institutional aid can be awarded on the basis of financial 
need, academic merit, or both need and merit. In addition, 
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Figure D. Percentage of full-time undergraduates enrolled in private not-for-profit 4-year institutions who received merit- 
based institutional aid and among recipients, the average amount received in constant 1999 dollars, by income 
quartile: 1992-93, 1995-96, and 1999-2000 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 992-93, 1 99S-96, and 1 999-2000 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS: 93, NPSAS: 96, and NPSAS: 2000). 



Institution selectivity 

Many of the differences observed in institutional grant aid 
awards were related to the selectivity of the institution. 

For example, in both public and private not-for-profit 
institutions, the likelihood of awarding institutional aid in 
very selective institutions did not vary significantly with 
students’ academic merit, whereas in less selective institu- 
tions, it did. In less selective institutions, as students’ high 
school academic merit increased, so did their likelihood of 
receiving institutional grant aid. 

Differences by institution selectivity were also evident when 
examining the relationship between institutional aid awards 
and students’ financial need, especially in the private sector. 
In very selective private not-for-profit institutions, as 
students’ financial need rose, so did their likelihood of 
receiving institutional grant aid, from 21 percent of those 
with low financial need, to 59 percent with moderate need, 
to 66 percent with high need. In less selective institutions, 
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on the other hand, while there was an association between 
institutional aid awards and financial need, fully one-half 
(51 percent) of students with low financial need received 
institutional grant aid, as did 71 percent of both those with 
moderate and high need. 

Financial need 

In both less selective and very selective public institutions, 
students’ likelihood of receiving institutional grant aid was 
clearly associated with their financial need. Students with 
no financial need were less likely to receive institutional 
grant aid than their counterparts with high need. However, 
students with no financial need were more likely to receive 
institutional grant aid in less selective institutions than in 
very selective institutions, whereas those with high need 
were more likely to receive aid in very selective institutions. 

When looking at students’ financial need in relation to their 
high school academic merit, positive associations between 
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Figure E. Among full-time undergraduates in private not-for-profit 4-year institutions who received institutional aid, the 
percentage of need-based aid recipients who also received merit-based aid and the percentage of merit-based 
aid recipients who also received need-based aid: 1992-93, 1995-96,and 1999-2000 



Percent 




Percent 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93, 1995-96, and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS: 93, NPSAS: 96, and NPSAS: 2000). 



students’ financial need and the likelihood of receiving 
institutional aid awards remained for those who had 
achieved no higher than moderate levels of high school 
academic merit. This was observed for all institution types, 
including less selective private not-for-profit institutions: at 
such institutions, among those who had achieved moderate 

o 




levels of academic merit, 69 percent with high need re- 
ceived institutional grant aid, compared with 47 per- 
cent with low need. However, as discussed below, for 
students who had achieved high levels of academic merit, 
whether or not they received institutional grant aid in less 
selective institutions did not vary significantly with their 
financial need. 
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Students with high academic merit 

As shown in figures F and G, students enrolled in less 
selective institutions who had achieved high academic 
merit in high school were more likely to receive institu- 
tional grant aid than their high-merit counterparts in very 
selective institutions. This was observed for both public 
institutions (52 vs. 27 percent) (figure F) and private not- 
for-profit institutions (87 vs. 51 percent) (figure G). 
However, in less selective institutions, no association could 
be detected between the likelihood of high-merit students 
receiving institutional grant aid and their financial need. 6 
In private not-for profit less selective institutions, for 
example, roughly 9 in 10 high-merit students received 
institutional grant aid regardless of their financial need 
(figure G). In very selective institutions, on the other hand, 
high-merit students with high financial need were more 
likely to receive institutional aid than their counterparts 
with low (or no) need. 

For high-merit students who received institutional grant 
aid, the average amount received as a percentage of tuition 
varied by institution selectivity in private not-for-profit 
institutions (figure FI): those in very selective institutions 
received about 58 percent of their tuition amounts, com- 
pared with 46 percent in less selective institutions. Flow- 
ever, in the same sector, only in very selective institutions 
did the amount of institutional aid received vary by aid 
recipients’ financial need. Specifically, in very selective 
institutions, high-merit recipients with high financial need 
received enough institutional grant aid to pay for about 
two-thirds of their tuition, compared with about one-half of 
tuition for high-merit recipients with moderate or low need. 
In less selective private not-for-profit institutions, on the 
other hand, no difference in the average amounts received 
by high-merit recipients could be detected among students 
in terms of their financial need. 7 

Tuition in public institutions is typically much lower than it 
is in comparable private not-for-profit institutions. Due to 
large variations in the amounts received, in particular for 
students with no financial need, statistical differences in aid 
amounts could be detected only for high-merit aid recipi- 
ents in less selective public institutions. Among such 



6 ln public less selective institutions, the difference between the percentages of 
students with no need and high need who received institutional grant aid appeared 
to be different (44 vs. 66 percent), but because of large standard errors for high-merit 
students with high need, there was not enough statistical evidence to confirm the 
difference. 

The aid amounts for high-merit students with high need and low need appear to be 
different (51 vs. 41 percent of tuition), but there was not enough statistical evidence to 
confirm the difference. 
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students, those with high need received enough aid to pay 

96 percent of their tuition, compared with recipients with 
moderate need, who received only enough aid to pay 64 per- 
cent of their tuition. 

Institutional Grant Aid and Retention at 
Awarding Institution 

Flow did the award of institutional grant aid relate to 
students’ likelihood of staying enrolled in the awarding 
institution? The analysis addressed this question at two 
different points in time, 1 year and 6 years after students 
first enrolled. 

One year later 

Some groups of students who received institutional grant 
aid in their first year were more likely than their unaided 
counterparts to re-enroll in their second year and less likely 
to transfer to another institution. But findings differed by 
sector and selectivity of institutions. In particular, differ- 
ences in 1-year retention rates were observed for middle- 
merit students in less selective institutions, both public and 
private not-for-profit. Specifically, among middle-merit 
students, 87 percent of aided students in less selective 
public institutions returned in their second year, compared 
with 75 percent of unaided students; similarly, in less 
selective private not-for-profit institutions, 87 percent of 
aided students returned, compared with 70 percent of 
unaided students. A difference was also observed for high- 
merit students in very selective public institutions, where 

97 percent of aided students returned, compared with 

90 percent of unaided students. Due in part to small sample 
sizes and uniformly high retention rates, 1-year retention 
rate differences could not be detected for any merit group 
in very selective private not-for-profit institutions. 8 

Six years later 

Six years after their first enrollment, differences between 
aided and unaided students were only observed in public 
institutions. Students who had been awarded institutional 
grant aid in their first year were more likely than their 
unaided counterparts to have either attained a degree from 
or still be enrolled at the awarding institution. 9 In less 
selective public institutions, this trend was found across all 
merit groups, while in very selective public institutions, a 



8 For example,88 percent of high-merit aided students in very selective private not- 
for-profit institutions were still enrolled, as were 81 percent of comparable unaided 
students, a difference that is not statistically significant. 

institutional grant aid receipt was only known for the first year of enrollment. The 
relationship discussed here is whether students received institutional aid in their first 
year and then persisted in the awarding institution for 6 years. 
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Figure F. Among 1 995-96 beginning full-time students enrolled in public 4-year institutions who had achieved high 
academic merit in high school, the percentage receiving institutional grant aid, by institution selectivity and 
financial need 
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SOURCE: U. 5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 996/98 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Study, "First Follow-up" (BPS:96/98). 




Figure G. Among 1 995-96 beginning full-time students enrolled in private not-for-profit 4-year institutions who had 
achieved high academic merit in high school, the percentage receiving institutional grant aid, by institution 
selectivity and financial need 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 996/98 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Study, "First Follow-up" (BPS:96/98). ^ 
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Figure H. Among 1 995-96 beginning full-time students enrolled in private not-for-profit 4-year institutions who had 
achieved high academic merit in high school and had received institutional grant aid, the average amount 
received as a percent of tuition, by institution selectivity and financial need 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996/98 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Study/'First Follow-up" (BPS:96/98). 



difference in retention between aided and unaided students 
was detected only for high-merit students (88 percent of 
aided students maintained their enrollment vs. 78 percent 
of unaided students). 

In private not-for-profit institutions, whether they were less 
selective or very selective institutions, no differences could 
be detected between the 6-year retention rates of students 
who received institutional grant aid in their first year and 
those who did not. 

These results held in a subsequent multivariate analysis 
after taking into account students’ academic merit and 
financial need, the selectivity of institutions, and a number 
of other variables related to retention. 10 Full-time under- 
graduates who received institutional grant aid in public 
institutions were more likely than their unaided counter- 



10 While the analysis controlled for observable student characteristics that might be 
related to persistence, it is possible that unobservable characteristics are related both 
to the receipt of institutional aid and persistence. For example, an institution might be 
more likely to give aid to students it perceives as more likely to succeed over students 
with comparable merit and need. 
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parts to earn a degree from or still be enrolled at the 
awarding institution 6 years after they had first enrolled. 
However, the same pattern was not observed for those 
enrolled in private not-for-profit institutions. While it 
appears as though receiving high amounts of insti- 
tutional grant aid in private not-for-profit institutions 
(covering 75 percent or more of tuition) was associated 
with higher retention, there was not enough statistical 
evidence to confirm a difference once the multivariate 
analysis was applied. 

Conclusions 

This study found that the percentage of full-time students 
receiving institutional grant aid increased measurably 
between the early and late 1990s. Increases in aid were 
especially apparent for students in the highest income 
quartile, and much of the increase was awarded in the form 
of merit aid. 

The study also found that students who achieved high 
academic merit in high school were more likely to receive 
instill ypnal grant aid if they attended less selective rather 
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than very selective institutions (in both the public and 
private not-for-profit sectors). However, an association 
between high-merit students receiving such aid and their 
financial need was not readily apparent in less selective 
private not-for-profit institutions, whereas in very selective 
institutions (both public and private not-for-profit), the 
likelihood of high-merit students receiving institutional 
grant aid increased with their financial need. 

There was evidence that receiving institutional grant aid as 
freshmen was related to higher 1-year retention rates for 
certain groups of students, namely, those who had achieved 
moderate levels of academic merit and had enrolled in less 
selective institutions (both public and private not-for- 
profit), as well as those who had achieved high academic 
merit and enrolled in very selective public institutions. 
However, an association between institutional grant aid 
receipt in the first year and 6-year institutional retention 
(or degree attainment) was only evident among students in 
public institutions. 

Taken together, the results are consistent with those of 
other studies reporting higher spending by 4-year colleges 
and universities on institutional aid (e.g., Cunningham 
et al. 2001), especially by less selective private institutions 
(Redd 2000; and Hubbell and Lapovsky 2002). Also, as 
discussed in Duffy and Goldberg (1998), the findings 
revealed that in the late 1990s, the percentage of high- 
income students receiving institutional grant aid (in 
particular, merit aid) increased, as did the average amount 
they received. This study could not address whether 
institutional grant aid awards had increased the enrollment 
of the types of students that institutions sought. However, 
the findings did indicate that in private not-for-profit 
institutions, where most institutional grant aid is awarded, 
no measurable association could be detected between 
students’ receipt of institutional grant aid as freshmen and 



their graduating from the awarding institution (compared to 
unaided students), once other factors such as students’ 
academic merit, students’ financial need, and institutional 
selectivity were taken into consideration. 
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How do low-income families pay for postsecondary educa- 
tion? This is a critical question to answer as we look to the 
upcoming reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
(HEA). Through the HEA, the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion will deliver or cause to be delivered more than $60 
billion in financial aid — primarily to low-income students — 
during the 2003-04 academic year. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) report 
How Families of Low- and Middle-Income Undergraduates Pay 
for College: Full-Time Dependent Students in 1999-2000 
highlights the significant role that federal student financial 
aid programs play as the primary mode of support to low- 
income students enrolled in a public 2-year, public 4-year, 
or private not-for-profit 4-year college or university It also 
highlights the fact that middle-income students’ reliance on 
financial aid is greatest when they are attending 4-year 
institutions. 

The report documents the fact that low-income students 
attending public 2-year colleges in 1999-2000 were able to 
meet their education expenses by combining federal grants 
with their earnings from work. Typically, they were also 
aided by their families by living at home while enrolled, and 
they borrowed little. Low-income students attending public 
4-year colleges and universities, particularly those attending 
doctoral degree-granting universities, were likely to receive 
more grant support, including institutional grants, and to 
spend no more out-of-pocket than their peers at public 
2-year colleges. They were, however, more likely to take 
out subsidized Stafford loans. 

Three significant changes have occurred since 1999-2000: 

■ The federal Pell Grant maximum award increased 
from $3,125 for the 1999-2000 academic year to 



$4,000 for the 2002-03 academic year — an increase 
of nearly 30 percent in just 4 years. This increase 
continued the trend begun in 1995-96. 

■ The average tuition and fees charged by colleges and 
universities increased dramatically between 1999- 
2000 and 2002-03. The average tuition and fees 
charged by public 4-year colleges and universities 
increased by $720, or 22 percent, while the average 
tuition and fees charged by private 4-year colleges 
and universities increased by $2,800, or 18 percent. 
These increases offset the gains achieved by the 
federal investment of $4.4 billion in the Pell Grant 
Program for 2002-03 — a 60 percent increase since 
1999-2000. 

■ Student loan interest rates have fallen to historic 
lows. Students leaving postsecondary education in 
the summer of 2000 were looking at entering 
repayment with interest rates of 7.72 percent on their 
subsidized Stafford loans. Students leaving post- 
secondary education today — in the summer of 
2003 — are facing interest rates of 3.42 percent. This 
reduction in the student loan interest rate will result 
in monthly savings of more than $20 on $10,000 in 
debt and 10-year savings of nearly $2,600. 

Over the last several years, the federal government has been 
doing its part to reduce the economic barriers to low- 
income individuals enrolling in postsecondary education by 
substantially increasing funds for the Pell Grant Program 
and supporting policies that have reduced student loan 
costs to borrowers. However, despite these strong efforts, 
significant increases in tuition and fees continue to hamper 
the federal government’s attempts to increase access to 
postsecondary education for many students from low- 
income families. 
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One of the biggest concerns for many families is how they 
are going to pay their childrens college expenses. In 
academic year 2002-03, the average total price for full-time 
undergraduates to attend 4-year institutions — including 
tuition, fees, room, board, books, supplies, and other 
education expenses, as estimated by the institutions — was 
more than $12,800 at public institutions and almost 
$28,000 at private institutions (College Board 2003a). Over 
the past decade, inflation-adjusted tuition prices at public 
and private 4-year colleges and universities jumped nearly 
40 percent, while the median income of families with a head 
of household 45 to 54 years old (those families most likely 
to have traditional college-age children) rose only 8 percent 
(College Board 2003b). Such price increases have made it 
much more difficult for families from nearly all income 
levels to pay for college. Researchers have, for many years, 
wondered how low- and middle-income families manage to 
put together enough funds from financial aid and their own 
resources to pay for their children’s postsecondary educa- 
tion. A recent report from the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES), How Families of Low- and Middle- 
Income Undergraduates Pay for College: Full-Time Dependent 
Students in 1999-2000 , provides much-needed information 
on the resources students and their families use to bear the 
burden of college costs. 

As the report explains, paying for college is considered to be 
primarily a family responsibility, with students and families 
from all income backgrounds expected to contribute at least 
some portion of their resources toward postsecondary 
expenses. However, with the advent of federal student 
financial aid, as authorized by the Higher Education Act of 
1965, the federal government committed itself to at least 
partially assisting students with these costs. Since then, 
federal and state governments, along with the postsec- 
ondary institutions themselves, have distributed billions of 
dollars in grants, loans, and work-study awards to help 
students pay college expenses. In 1999-2000 alone, these 
entities awarded nearly $66 billion in direct financial 
assistance to students (College Board 2003b). Unfortu- 
nately, as the NCES report shows, these funds often are not 
enough to offset the total cost of education for many low- 
and middle-income undergraduates, and students and their 
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families often must make up the difference through 
work, private credit, or other means. 

Access Versus Affordability: A Changing 
Role for Financial Aid 

Originally, financial aid was designed to provide educa- 
tional access to low-income families — those families who 
can least afford to pay college costs. As such, most aid 
was distributed to students based on their demonstrated 
financial need (Heller and Rasmussen 2002). But as 
college prices have risen, financial aid has taken on the 
role of preserving college affordability for the middle 
class. To deliver more aid to middle-income families, 
policymakers have instituted aid and other programs 
based on academic merit and other criteria rather than 
need. Implied in the NCES report, but not directly 
stated, is the inherent tension between these two goals: 
As more public dollars are devoted to the preservation of 
affordability for the middle class, is less funding available 
to support college access for the poor? 

Recent trends suggest that aid to the middle class has 
become increasingly important. During the 1990s, 
appropriations for the Pell Grant Program — the largest 
federal program that provides grant assistance to finan- 
cially needy students at postsecondary institutions — rose 
only 23 percent (College Board 2001). At the same time, 
institutional aid (which is often provided to middle- 
income students through merit-based and other “non- 
need” scholarships) grew 84 percent (College Board 
2001; Davis 2003; Heller 2001). Similarly, from 1990 to 
2000, state spending for merit scholarships tripled, while 
need-based state aid grew 62 percent (NASSGAP 2001). 

Despite these trends, How Families of Low- and Middle- 
Income Undergraduates Pay for College makes a convinc- 
ing case that low-income students continue to receive 
the lion’s share of aid and that college access remains the 
primary goal of financial aid. The authors use data from 
the NCES 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student 
Aid Study (NPSAS:2000) to show the college financing 
experiences of full-time, full-year, dependent under- 
graduates who attended public 2-year, public 4-year, and 
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private not-for-profit 4-year institutions during the 1999- 
2000 academic year. These students constitute just one- 
quarter of all undergraduates; the aid and other resources 
used by the vast majority of students (such as part-time and 
other “nontraditional” undergraduates) are not discussed. 
However, as the authors suggest, much of the policy debate 
on college financing focuses on full-time undergraduates; it 
is therefore important that their financial aid and other 
resources are better understood by policymakers. 

At public 2-year institutions, 78 percent of low-income 
undergraduates (those from families with less than $30,000 
in adjusted gross income) received financial assistance in 
1999-2000, and their average aid amount was $3,000. This 
compares with 40 percent of middle-income undergraduates 
(those with a family income between $45,000 and $74,999), 
who received an average of $1,000. Grants accounted for 
approximately 80 percent of the total aid for low-income 
students, compared with 50 percent for students from 
middle-income families. 

At private not-for-profit doctoral and liberal arts colleges, 

90 percent of low-income undergraduates received aid, 
compared with 84 percent of middle-income undergradu- 
ates. The average award for low-income students was 
$18,900, of which about two-thirds came from grants. The 
average aid amount for middle-income students was 
$14,700, with about 60 percent coming from grants. 

Unmet Financial Need 

Despite these large awards, the report also indicates that for 
many low- and middle-income families, financial aid awards 
are often not large enough to meet students’ full demon- 
strated financial need. Financial need is defined as the 
difference between students’ total cost of education and the 
amount they and their families are expected to contribute 
toward this cost — more commonly referred to as the 
expected family contribution (EFC). Unmet, or remaining, 
financial need is the difference between the students’ 
demonstrated financial need and the amount they receive in 
financial aid. 

Unmet need appears to be a serious problem, particularly 
for low-income undergraduates. In 1999-2000, the propor- 
tion of low-income students with unmet need ranged from 
74 percent at public doctoral institutions to 92 percent at 
public 2-year institutions, and their average amount of 
unmet need ranged from $4,000 at public 4-year non- 
doctoral schools to $9,300 at private not-for-profit doctoral 
and liberal arts colleges. Among middle-income students, 
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the proportion with unmet need ranged from 38 percent at 
public 2-year institutions to 65 percent at private not-for- 
profit doctoral and liberal arts colleges, with average 
remaining need ranging from $2,100 at public 2-year 
institutions to $10,700 at private not-for-profit doctoral 
and liberal arts colleges. 

However, it is not clear what effect these high unmet need 
levels have on students, particularly given that the report 
covers only students who actually enrolled in higher 
education. No information is available on the number of 
prospective students who could not enroll due to remain- 
ing need. The report also does not discuss unmet need’s 
influence on students’ college choices. Other research 
(Advisory Committee on Student Financial Assistance 
2001) has suggested that unmet need limits low-income 
students’ ability to choose public and private 4-year 
colleges. 

Another weakness in the NCES report is that, while it 
provides some clues, it leaves largely unanswered a number 
of questions regarding unmet need: If unmet need is so 
large, how can low-income students afford to attend 
college? Does unmet need occur because aid amounts are 
too low, or because budgeted amounts for living and other 
“indirect” education costs are too high? Can unmet need be 
attributed to the financial aid system’s failure to estimate 
accurately students’ and families’ ability to pay college 
costs? This last question is especially important given a 
number of changes that have been made in the methodol- 
ogy used to determine the EFC. Under the Higher Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1992, the aid formula was altered so 
that parents were allowed to exclude home equity from the 
EFC calculations. The law also lowered the proportion of 
income and assets that parents were required to contribute 
toward their children’s college expenses (Redd 1999). These 
changes essentially lowered the EFC amounts for some 
families at a time when college costs were rising, thus 
increasing financial need. Therefore, rather than truly 
indicating families’ inability to pay college costs, higher 
unmet need amounts might result from the changes in the 
aid formula. This issue is given relatively little attention in 
the NCES report. Nonetheless, the report expands our 
knowledge of this important subject and brings up an issue 
that warrants further research. 

After Financial Aid: Students 7 Use of Other 
Resources 

Given the high levels of unmet need, what other resources 
do students and families rely on to pay college costs? There 
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are a number of possible strategies students can use to fill 
their remaining need. How Families of Low- and Middle- 
Income Undergraduates Pay for College provides valuable 
new information on three of these methods: working while 
enrolled, using credit cards, and relying on parents for 
additional support. 

Much prior research exists on students working. King 
(2002), for example, has found that nearly all undergradu- 
ates work at least part time while enrolled, and many work 
20 hours per week or more. The NCES report takes this 
research one step further by showing that working is not 
influenced by income — that is, middle-income students 
were just as likely as their lower-income classmates to work 
similar hours and to have similar employment earnings, 
even after adjusting for institution type. King (2002) has 
also shown that working more than 20 hours per week 
negatively affects students’ academic performance, and the 
NCES report confirms this finding as well. 

Most students at all income levels also had credit cards, 
and while it is not clear whether the credit cards were used 
to pay education expenses, the results indicate that credit 
card debt has caused some financial stress for low- and 
middle-income students. As might be expected, low-income 
students were less likely than their middle-income peers to 
receive help from parents with tuition and other expenses. 
However, for students from both income groups, it appears 
that employment and credit cards play a much larger role 
in providing added support than additional parental 
contributions. 

Conclusion: A Broken Financial Aid System? 

How Families of Low- and Middle-Income Undergraduates Pay 
for College concludes by comparing students’ net price of 
college (the amount families have to pay after financial aid 
is deducted from total price of attendance) and the EFC. 

For many students, there is a sizable gap between net price 
and EFC. At private not-for-profit doctoral and liberal arts 
colleges, for instance, the average net price for low-income 
undergraduates was $9,100, compared with $14,600 for 
middle-income undergraduates. The EFC — $1,400 for low- 
income undergraduates and $8,600 for their middle-income 
peers — fell far short of covering the net price. In fact, even 
after including employment earnings as well as the EFC, 
low-income students at these institutions still had an 
average net price gap of $4,900, and middle-income 
students had a gap of $3,300. How did these students 
manage to cover these expenses? Unfortunately, while the 
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report mentions some possibilities (e g., changes in living 
arrangements, receiving funds from family members other 
than parents), NPSAS:2000 does not provide enough 
information to answer this question completely. Certainly, 
this is an area that cries out for additional research. 

The report implies, but does not ask directly, the following 
questions: Is the financial aid system broken? If so, what is 
the solution for fixing it? Clearly, it is a system that leaves 
many students from low- and middle-income backgrounds 
without enough funding to cover the full price of attending 
college. The burden of covering the net price gap appears to 
rest largely on the shoulders of students, who are compelled 
to work or use credit cards. As a result, paying for college 
appears to be increasingly a responsibility of students rather 
than government or parents. How Families of Low- and 
Middle-Income Undergraduates Pay for College takes us a 
long way toward understanding these complex issues. It 
also demonstrates that there are no easy solutions to these 
problems. 
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The Nation’s Report Card: Reading 2002 

Wendy S. Grigg, Mary C. Daane, Yingjin, and Jay R. Campbell 

This article was excerpted from The Nation's Report Card: Reading Highlights 2002, a tablaid-style publication that summarizes the complete report. 
The sample survey data are from the National Assessment af Educational Progress ( NAEP ) 1992 , 7994, 7 998, 2000, and 2002 Reading Assessments, 



Introduction 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
is an ongoing nationally representative sample survey of 
student achievement in core subject areas. Authorized by 
Congress, administered by the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES) within the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation^ Institute of Education Sciences, and overseen by the 
National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB), NAEP 
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regularly reports to the public on the educational progress 
of fourth-, eighth, and twelfth-grade students. 

This report presents the results of the NAEP 2002 Reading 
Assessment for the nation at grades 4, 8, and 12 and for 
participating states and other jurisdictions at grades 4 and 8. 
The national results reflect the performance of students 
attending both public and nonpublic schools, while the 
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state/jurisdiction results reflect only the performance of 
students attending public schools. 

Comparisons are made to results from previous years. In 
addition to the 2002 results, national results are reported 
from the 1992, 1994, 1998, and 2000 (fourth-grade only) 
assessments. State/jurisdiction results are also reported from 
the 1992, 1994, and 1998 assessments at grade 4 and from 
the 1998 assessment at grade 8. 

Accommodations and comparisons 

The results presented in the figures and tables throughout 
the report distinguish between two different reporting 
samples that reflect a change in administration procedures. 
The more recent results are based on administration 
procedures in which testing accommodations were permit- 
ted for students with disabilities and limited-English- 
proficient students. Prior to 1996, accommodations were 
not permitted in NAEP assessments. Beginning with the 
2002 assessment, NAEP has been using only one set of 
administration procedures — permitting accommodations. 
Comparisons between results from 2002 and those from 
assessment years in which both types of administration 
procedures were used (in 1998 at all three grades and again 
in 2000 at the fourth grade only) are discussed based on the 
results when accommodations were permitted, even though 
significant differences in results when accommodations 
were not permitted may be noted in the figures and tables. 
Additional information about the change in administration 
procedures can be found in the full report, The Nation's 
Report Card : Reading 2002. 

NAEP reading framework 

The NAEP reading framework, which defines the content 
for the 2002 assessment, was developed through a com- 
prehensive national process and adopted by NAGB. The 
reading framework is organized along two dimensions, the 
context for reading and the aspect of reading. The context 
dimension is divided into three areas that characterize 
the purposes for reading: reading for literary experience, 
reading for information, and reading to perform a task. All 
three contexts are assessed at grades 8 and 12, but reading 
to perform a task is not assessed at grade 4. The aspects of 
reading, which define the types of comprehension questions 
used in the assessments, include forming a general under- 
standing, developing interpretation, making reader/text 
connections, and examining content and structure. The 
complete framework is available on the NAGB web site at 
http://www.nagb.org . 
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Scale scores and achievement levels 

Assessment results are described in terms of students’ 
average reading score on a 0-500 scale and in terms of the 
percentage of students attaining each of three achievement 
levels: Basic , Proficient , and Advanced. 

■ Basic denotes partial mastery of prerequisite knowl- 
edge and skills that are fundamental for proficient 
work at each grade. 

■ Proficient represents solid academic performance for 
each grade assessed. Students reaching this level have 
demonstrated competency over challenging subject 
matter, including subject-matter knowledge, applica- 
tion of such knowledge to real-world situations, and 
analytical skills appropriate to the subject matter. 

■ Advanced signifies superior performance. 

Achievement levels are performance standards set by NAGB 
that provide a context for interpreting student performance 
on NAEP. These performance standards, based on recom- 
mendations from broadly representative panels of educators 
and members of the public, are used to report what students 
should know and be able to do at the Basic, Proficient, and 
Advanced levels of performance in each subject area and at 
each grade assessed. 

As provided by law, NCES, upon review of a congressionally 
mandated evaluation of NAEP, has determined that the 
achievement levels are to be used on a trial basis and should 
be interpreted and used with caution. However, both NCES 
and NAGB believe that these performance standards are 
useful for understanding trends in student achievement. 
NAEP achievement levels have been widely used by 
national and state officials. Detailed descriptions of the 
NAEP reading achievement levels can be found on 
the NAGB web site at http://www.nagb.org/pubs/ 
readingbook.pdf . 

In addition to providing average scores and achievement- 
level performance in reading for the nation and for states 
and other jurisdictions, the report provides results for 
subgroups of students defined by various background 
characteristics. Following is a summary of major findings. 

Overall Reading Results for the Nation 

National results are for students attending both public and 
nonpublic schools. 
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2002 average score trends differ by grade 

The fourth-grade average score in 2002 was higher than in 
1994, 1998, and 2000 (figure A), but was not found to be 
significantly different from 1992. Among eighth-graders, 
the average score in 2002 was higher than in 1992 or 1994. 
The twelfth-grade average score in 2002 was lower than in 
1992 and 1998. 

2002 achievement levels show gains and losses 

As shown in table A, the percentage of fourth-graders at or 
above Basic was higher in 2002 than in 1994, 1998, and 
2000 but was not found to be significantly different from 
1992. The percentage of fourth-graders at or above 
Proficient — the achievement level identified by NAGB as 
the standard all students should reach — was higher in 
2002 than in 1992 and 1998. The percentage of eighth- 
graders at or above Basic was higher in 2002 than in all 



previous assessment years. The percentage of eighth- 
graders at or above Proficient was higher in 2002 than in 
1992 and 1994. The percentages of twelfth-graders at or 
above Basic and Proficient fell below levels seen in 1992 
and 1998. 

Trends in percentiles differ by grade level 

Looking at changes in scores for students at higher, middle, 
and lower performance levels gives a more complete picture 
of student progress. An examination of scores at different 
percentiles on the 0-500 reading scale at each grade 
indicates whether or not the changes seen in the national 
average score results are reflected in the performance of 
lower-, middle-, and higher-performing students. The 
percentile indicates the percentage of students whose scores 
fell below a particular score. 



Figure A. Average reading scale scores, grades 4, 8, and 12: 1992-2002 



Scores 




*Significantly different from 2002. 

■ • ■ Accommodations not permitted. 

T Accommodations permitted 

NOTE: In addition to allowing for accommodations, the accommodations- permitted results at 
grade 4 (1998-2002) differ slightly from previous years' results, and from previously reported 
results for 1998 and 2000,due to changes in sample weighting procedures. For more details, 
see appendix A of the full report. The Nation's Report Card: Reading 2002. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992, 1994, 1998, 2000, and 2002 Reading 
Assessments. (Previously published on p. 1 of The Nation's Report Card: Reading Highlights 2002.) 
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Table A. Percentage of students, by reading achievement level, grades 4, 8, and 12: 1992-2002 







Below Basic 


At Basic 


At Proficient 


At Advanced 


At or above 
Basic 


At or above 
Proficient 


Grade 4 
















Accommodations not permitted 


1992 


38 


34 


22* 


6 


62 


29* 




1994 


40* 


31* 


22* 


7 


60* 


30 




1998 


38 


32 


24 


7 


62 


31 




2000 


37 


31 


24 


8 


63 


32 


Accommodations permitted 


1998 


40* 


30* 


22* 


7 


60* 


29* 




2000 


41* 


30* 


23 


7 


59* 


29 


Grade 8 


2002 


36 


32 


24 


7 


64 


31 


Accommodations not permitted 


1992 


31* 


40* 


26* 


3 


69* 


29* 




1994 


30* 


40* 


27* 


3 


70* 


30* 




1998 


26 


41* 


31 


3 


74 


33 


Accommodations permitted 


1998 


27* 


41 


30 


3 


73* 


32 


Grade 12 


2002 


25 


43 


30 


3 


75 


33 


Accommodations not permitted 


1992 


20* 


39 


36* 


4 


80* 


40* 




1994 


25 


38 


32 


4 


75 


36 




1998 


23* 


37 


35* 


6* 


77* 


40* 


Accommodations permitted 


1998 


24* 


36 


35* 


6* 


76* 


40* 




2002 


26 


38 


31 


5 


74 


36 



^Significantly different from 2002. 

NOTE: Percentages within each reading achievement-level range may not add to 100, or to the exact percentages at or above achievement levels, because of rounding. In 
addition to allowing for accommodations, the accommodations- permitted results at grade 4 (1998-2002) differ slightly from previous years' results,and from previously 
reported results for 1998 and 2000, due to changes in sample weighting procedures. See appendix A of the full report, The Nation's Report Cord: Reading 2002, for more 
details. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 992, 1 994, 1 998, 2000, and 2002 
Reading Assessments. (Previously published on p. 2 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



At grade 4, scores at the 10th, 25th, and 50th percentiles 
were higher in 2002 than in 1998 and 2000 but were not 
found to be significantly different from 1992 (figure B). The 
score at the 75th percentile was higher than in 1992. 

At grade 8, scores were higher in 2002 than in 1992 at all 
but the 90th percentile. However, only scores for lower- 
performing students at the 10th and 25th percentiles were 
higher in 2002 than in 1998. 

At grade 12, the decline in performance since 1992 was 
evident across most of the score distribution (at the 10th, 
25th, 50th, and 75th percentiles). Performance declined 
between 1998 and 2002 at the 90th percentile. 

Fourth- and Eighth-Grade Results for 
Participating States and Other Jurisdictions 

In addition to national results for students’ reading perfor- 
mance, the 2002 assessment collected performance data for 
fourth- and eighth-graders who attended public schools in 
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states and other jurisdictions that volunteered to partici- 
pate. In 2002, 45 states and 5 other jurisdictions partici- 
pated at grade 4, and 44 states and 6 other jurisdictions 
participated at grade 8. Two states at grade 4 and three 
states at grade 8 participated but did not meet minimum 
school participation guidelines for reporting their results in 
2002 . 

While the national results presented in the previous 
sections reflect the performance of students in both public 
and nonpublic schools combined, results for jurisdictions 
are based on the performance of students attending public 
schools only For purposes of comparison, the national 
performance results presented here are for public school 
students only 

Average score results 

Among the 40 jurisdictions that participated in both 
the 1998 and 2002 fourth-grade reading assessments, 

19 showed score increases in 2002 and only 1 showed a 
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Figure B. Reading scale-score percentiles, grades 4, 8, and 1 2: 1 992-2002 



Scores Grade 4 Scores Grade 8 Scores Grade 12 






^Significantly different from 2002. 

■ • ■ Accommodations not permitted. 

• ■ Accommodations permitted. 

NOTE: In addition to allowing for accommodations, the accommodations-permitted results at grade 4 (1 998-2002) differ slightly from previous years' results, and from previously 
reported results for 1998 and 2000, due to changes in sample weighting procedures. See appendix A of the full report, The Nation's Report Card: Reading 2002, for more details. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 992, 1 994, 1 998, 2000, and 2002 Reading 
Assessments. (Previously published on p. 3 of The Nation's Report Card: Reading Highlights 2002.) 



decline. Among the 40 jurisdictions that participated in 
both 1992 and 2002, average reading scores in 2002 were 
higher in 15 jurisdictions and lower in 2 jurisdictions. At 
grade 8, 10 of the 37 jurisdictions that participated in both 
assessment years showed gains in 2002, and 5 showed 
declines. 



Figures C and D show how the performance of students in 
participating jurisdictions compares to the performance of 
students in the national public-school sample. Of the 48 
jurisdictions that had their results reported in 2002 at grade 
4, 26 had scores that were higher than the national average 
score, 7 had scores that were not found to be statistically 
different from the national average, and 15 had scores that 
were lower than the national average. Of the 47 jurisdic- 
tions that had results reported in 2002 at grade 8, 20 had 
scores that were higher than the national average score, 

12 had scores that were not found to differ significantly 




from the national average, and 15 had scores that were 
lower than the national average. 

Students performing at or above Proficient in reading 

At grade 4, 19 jurisdictions had higher percentages of 
students at or above Proficient than the nation, 14 had 
percentages that were not found to be statistically different 
from the nation, and 15 had percentages that were lower 
than the nation. At grade 8, 16 jurisdictions had higher 
percentages of students at or above Proficient than the 
nation, 15 had percentages that were not found to be sig- 
nificantly different from the nation, and 16 had percentages 
that were lower than the nation. 

The percentage of fourth-graders at or above Proficient 
increased from 1998 to 2002 in 11 jurisdictions and 
decreased in 1 jurisdiction. Since 1992, the percentage of 
fourth-graders at or above Proficient has increased in 17 
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Figure C. Comparison of state and national public school average reading scores, grade 4: 2002 




Jurisdiction had higher average scale 
score than nation. 



WM Jurisdiction was not found to be 
significantly different from nation in 
average scale score. 

j Jurisdiction had lower average scale 
score than nation. 



Jurisdiction did not meet minimum 
participation rate guidelines. 



Jurisdiction did not participate in the 
NAEP 2002 Reading State Assessment. 



department of Defense domestic dependent elementary and secondary schools, 
department of Defense dependents schools (overseas). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2002 Reading Assessment. (Previously 
published as figure A on p. 6 of The Nation's Report Card: Reading Highlights 2002.) 



Figure D. Comparison of state and national public school average reading scores, grade 8: 2002 




Jurisdiction had higher average scale 
score than nation. 



H| Jurisdiction was not found to be 
significantly different from nation in 
average scale score. 

| ~ | Jurisdiction had lower average scale 
score than nation. 



Jurisdiction did not meet minimum 
participation rate guidelines. 



Jurisdiction did not participate in the 
NAEP 2002 Reading State Assessment. 



department of Defense domestic dependent elementary and secondary schools, 
department of Defense dependents schools (overseas). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2002 Reading Assessment (Previously 
published as figure B on p. 6 of The Nation's Report Card: Reading Highlights 2002.) 
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jurisdictions. The percentage of eighth-graders at or above 
Proficient has increased since 1998 in 5 jurisdictions and 
declined in 1 jurisdiction. 

National Results for Student Subgroups 

In addition to reporting information on all students’ 
performance on its assessments, NAEP also studies the 
performance of various subgroups of students. The reading 
performance of subgroups of students in 2002 indicates 
whether they have progressed since earlier assessments and 
allows for comparisons with the performance of other 
subgroups in 2002. This article includes subgroup results at 
the national level; for subgroup results at the state/jurisdic- 
tion level, see the full report, The Nations Report Card: 
Reading 2002. 

When reading the subgroup results, it is important to keep 
in mind that there is no simple, cause-and-effect relation- 
ship between membership in a subgroup and achievement 
in NAEP. A complex mix of educational and socioeconomic 
factors may interact to affect student performance. 

Average reading scores by gender 

The average scores for male and female fourth-graders were 
higher in 2002 than in 1998 but were not found to be sig- 
nificantly different from the scores in 1992. 

The average reading scores for both male and female eighth- 
graders were higher in 2002 than in 1992 and 1994. While 
the reading score for eighth-grade males increased between 
1998 and 2002, the average score for females in 2002 was 
not found to be significantly different from that in 1998. 

The average reading scores for both male and female 
twelfth-graders decreased between 1998 and 2002, resulting 
in average scores that were lower than in 1992 for both 
groups. 

Average reading score gaps between males and females 

In 2002, the difference in average reading scale scores 
favoring females over males was 6 score points at grade 4, 

9 points at grade 8, and 16 points at grade 12 (figure E). 
While this represents a narrowing of the gap since 2000 at 
grade 4, the gap in 2002 was not found to be significantly 
different from 1992. The gap in 2002 at grade 8 was smaller 
than in all prior assessment years. The scale-score gap 
between male and female twelfth-graders was larger in 2002 
than in 1992. 
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Achievement-level results by gender 

At grade 4, the percentages of males at or above the Basic 
and Proficient levels were higher in 2002 than in 2000 but 
were not found to differ significantly from 1992. The per- 
centages of female fourth-graders at or above Basic and 
Proficient were higher in 2002 than in 1998, but were not 
found to differ significantly from 1992. 

At grade 8, the percentage of males at or above Basic was 
higher in 2002 than in any of the previous reading assess- 
ment years. The percentage of males at or above Proficient in 
2002 was higher than that in 1992 and 1994. The percent- 
age of eighth-grade females at or above Basic in 2002 was 
higher than in 1992 and 1994, while no significant change 
was detected in the percentage at or above Proficient . 

At grade 12, the percentages of males and females at or 
above Basic were lower in 2002 than in 1992. The percent- 
age of males at or above Proficient was lower in 2002 than in 
1992, while there was no significant change detected since 
1992 for females. 

Average reading scores by race/ethnicity 

Based on information obtained from school records, students 
who took the NAEP reading assessment were identified as 
belonging to one of the following racial/ethnic subgroups: 
White, Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American 
Indian/Alaska Native. The results presented here for 1992 
through 2000 differ from those presented in earlier reading 
reports, in which results were reported for the same five 
racial/ethnic subgroups based on student self-identification. 

At grade 4, both White students and Black students had 
higher average reading scores in 2002 than in any of the 
previous assessment years. The average score for Hispanic 
fourth-graders in 2002 was higher than in 1994, 1998, and 
2000 but was not found to be significantly different from 
1992. The average score in 2002 was higher than that in 
1992 for Asian/Pacific Islander fourth-graders. At grade 8, 
average reading scores in 2002 were higher than those in 
1992 and 1994 for White, Black, and Hispanic students. At 
grade 12, the average scores for White students and Black 
students in 2002 were lower than in 1992. 

In 2002, White students and Asian/Pacific Islander students 
had higher average scores than Black and Hispanic students, 
and White students outperformed Asian/Pacific Islander 
students at all three grades. In addition, White and Asian/ 
Pacific Islander students scored higher, on average, than 
American Indian/Alaska Native students at grades 4 and 8. 
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Figure E. Average score differences by gender, grades 4, 8, and 1 2: 1 992-2002 




^Significantly different from 2002. 

NOTE; Score gaps are calculated based on differences between unrounded average scale scores. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (N AEP), 1 992, 1 994, 1 998, 2000, and 2002 Reading Assessments. (Previously 
published on p. 1 1 of The Nation's Report Card: Reading Highlights 2002.) 



Average reading score gaps between selected racial/ 
ethnic subgroups 

Average score gaps across assessment years between White 
students and Black students and between White students 
and Hispanic students are presented in figure E The score 
gap between White and Black fourth-graders was smaller in 
2002 than in 1994, and the gap between White and His- 
panic fourth-graders narrowed between 2000 and 2002, but 
neither gap was found to differ significantly from 1992. At 
grades 8 and 12, no significant change in either gap was 
<ppn across the assessment years. 
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Achievement-level results by race/ethnicity 

At grade 4, the percentages of White and Black students at 
or above Basic were higher in 2002 than in any of the 
previous assessment years, and the percentages at or above 
Proficient were higher in 2002 than in 1992 and 1994 for 
both groups. The percentage of Hispanic students at or 
above Basic in 2002 was higher than in 1994 but was not 
found to differ significantly from 1992. The percentage of 
Asian/Pacific Islander students at or above Proficient was 
higher in 2002 compared to 1992. 
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Figure F. Average score differences by race/ethnicity, grades 4, 8, and 1 2: 1 992-2002 



[ | Accommodations not permitted 

■ Accommodations permitted 
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^Significantly different from 2002. 

NOTE: Score gaps are calculated based on differences between unrounded average scale scores. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin unless specified. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 992, 1 994, 1 998, 2000, and 2002 
Reading Assessments. (Previously published on p. 13 of The Nation’s Report Card: Reading Highlights 2002.) 



At grade 8, the percentages of White students and Black 
students at or above the Basic and Proficient levels were 
higher in 2002 than in 1992 and 1994. The percentage of 
White students at or above Basic was also higher in 2002 
than in 1998. A higher percentage of Hispanic students were 
at or above Basic in 2002 than in 1992 and 1994. 
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At grade 12, the percentages of White students at or above 
the Basic and Proficient levels were lower in 2002 than in 
1992 and 1998. 
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Sample Reading Questions and Student 
Responses 

A better understanding of students’ performance on the 
NAEP 2002 Reading Assessment can be gained by examin- 
ing sample test questions and students’ responses to them. 
The questions shown here were used in the 2002 reading 
assessment. The tables that accompany these sample 
questions show two types of percentages: the overall 
percentage of students answering the question successfully 
and the percentage of students at each achievement level 
answering successfully. For the multiple-choice questions 
shown, the oval corresponding to the correct multiple- 
choice response is filled in; for the constructed-response 
questions, sample student responses are presented. In 
addition, the reading context and reading aspect are 
identified for each sample question. Additional sample 
questions can be viewed on the NAEP web site at http:// 
nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/itmrls . 



Grade 4 sample questions and responses 

The fourth-grade reading comprehension questions pre- 
sented here were based on the short story “The Box in the 
Bam,” by Barbara Eckfield Connor. Jason, the story’s main 
character, learns a lesson about the risks of snooping when 
he accidentally lets loose a puppy he believes to be his 
sister’s birthday present. After a day of worry and guilt, 
Jason is relieved and excited to learn that his father has 
rescued the puppy, which turns out to be a surprise gift for 
the boy. 

The following multiple-choice question asked students to 
choose an answer to explain the character’s motivation. 
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Fourth-grade multiple-choice question 

Percentage of students giving correct response 
By reading achievement level 

Overall Below Basic At Basic At Proficient At Advanced 
(207 or below 1 ) (208-237 1 ) (238-267 1 ) (268 or above 1 ) 

77 48 87 96 99 

] NAEP reading composite scale range. 

When Megan spoke to Jason in the tall weeds, she was 
concerned that 

® she wouldn't get enough presents 
(D her dad wouldn't get hack in time for the party 
• something was wrong with Jason 
® the puppy was missing from the box 



Reading context: 


Reading aspect: 


Reading for literary experience 


Developing interpretation 



The following multiple-choice question asked students to 
identify dialogue that illustrates a character’s feelings within 
the story. 

Fourth-grade multiple-choice question 

Percentage of students giving correct response 
By reading achievement level 

Overall Below Basic At Basic At Proficient At Advanced 
(207 or below’) (208-237 1 ) (238-267 1 ) (268 or above 1 ) 

60 37 63 80 90 

’NAEP reading composite scale range. 

What does Megan say in the story that shows how she felt 
about Jasons getting a gift on her birthday? 

® ‘Jason, Jason, I'm six years old.” 

(b) “Are you ok?” 

© “ Let's see what Dad wants.” 

9 “ Isn't he wonderful, Jason?” 



Reading context: 


Reading aspect: 


Reading for literary experience 


Examining content and 
structure 
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Grade 8 sample questions and responses 

The eighth-grade reading comprehension questions pre- 
sented here were based on “The Sharebots,” by Carl 
Zimmer. This article explains the work of a Brandeis 
University computer scientist, Maya Mataric, who pro- 
grammed her “Nerd Herd,” a squad of 14 small robots, to 
socialize and cooperate for efficient task management. 



The following short constructed-response question mea- 
sured students’ ability to judge the appropriateness of the 
article’s title and to provide information from the text to 
support their reasoning. Answers to this question were 
scored on three levels: evidence of “Full Comprehension,” 
evidence of “Partial or Surface Comprehension,” or evi- 
dence of “Little or No Comprehension.” 



The following multiple-choice question is a vocabulary item 
asking students to use contextual clues to determine the 
meaning of a word. 

Eighth-grade multiple-choice question 

Percentage of students giving correct response 
By reading achievement level 

Overall Below Basic At Basic At Proficient At Advanced 
(242 or below 1 ) (243-280 1 ) (281-322 1 ) (323 or above 1 ) 

57 41 51 73 91 

’NAEP reading composite scale range. 



Eighth-grade short constructed-response question 

Percentage of students giving "Full Comprehension" response 
By reading achievement level 

Overall Below Basic At Basic At Proficient At Advanced 
(242 or below 1 ) (243-280 1 ) (281-322 1 ) (323 or above 1 ) 

40 16 37 60 82 

'NAEP reading composite scale range. 



Do you think “ The Sharebots ” is a good title for this 
article ? Explain why or why not , using information from 
the article. 



The following sentence appears in the next-to-last 
paragraph of the article: 

“With this simple social contract, the robots needed 
only 15 minutes of practice to become altruistic.” 

Based on how the word is used in the article, which of the 
following best describes what it means to be altruistic? 

® To engage in an experiment 
+ To provide assistance to others 
© To work without taking frequent breaks 
® To compete with others for the highest score 



Reading context: 


Reading aspect: 


Reading for information 


Developing interpretation 



Sample "Full Comprehension" response 

This sample response reflects “Full Comprehension” 
because it offers appropriate evidence from the article 
directly supporting the idea that the robots shared 
information. 
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Reading context: 


Reading aspect: 


Reading for information 


Forming a general 
understanding 
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Grade 12 sample questions and responses 

The twelfth-grade reading comprehension questions pre- 
sented here were based on “Address to the Broadcasting 
Industry,” by Newton Minow. This selection is the text 
of Minow’s 1961 speech to the National Association of 
Broadcasters, in which he describes American television 
programming as “a vast wasteland.” 

In the following multiple-choice question, students were 
asked to choose the answer that best describes the kind of 
support that Minow used to defend his position. 

Twelfth-grade multiple-choice question 

Percentage of students giving correct response 
By reading achievement level 

Overall Below Basic At Basic At Proficient Ax Advanced 
(264 or below 1 ) (265-301 1 ) (302-345 1 ) (346 or above 1 ) 

72 S2 71 84 92 

^AEP reading composite scale range. 



Mr Minow mainly supported his position with 

• personal opinions 
CD rating statistics 
© recommendations from advertisers 
® newspaper articles 



Twelfth-grade short constructed-response question 

Percentage of students giving "Full Comprehension" response 
By reading achievement level 

Overall Below Basic At Basic At Proficient At Advanced 
(264 or below 1 ) (265-301 ') (302-345 1 ) (346 or above 1 ) 

27 5 22 43 63 

] NAEP reading composite scale range. 



Why did Mr. Minow refer to television as “a vast waste- 
land”? Give an example from the speech to support your 
answer 

Sample"Full Comprehension" response 

This response was rated “Full Comprehension” because 
it demonstrates a clear understanding of Minow’s 
concern and provides a supporting example from the 
speech. 

tLg eflil € A T / \fark tAlQA^eio n^ 
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Reading context: 


Reading aspect: 


Reading for information 


Developing interpretation 



Reading context: 


Reading aspect: 


Reading for information 


Examining content and 




structure 



The following short constructed-response question mea- 
sured students’ ability to link information from across the 
text in order to explain Minow’s meaning of “a vast waste- 
land.” Answers to this question were scored on three levels: 
evidence of “Full Comprehension,” evidence of “Partial or 
Surface Comprehension,” or evidence of “Little or No 
Comprehension.” 



Dota source: The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
1 992, 1 994, 1 998, 2000, and 2002 Reading Assessments. 

For technicol information, see the complete report: 

Grigg, W.S., Daane, M.C., Jin, Y., and Campbell, J.R. (2003). The Nation's 
Report Card: Reading 2002 (NCES 2003-S21 ). 

Author off/7/of/ons; W.S.Grigg, M.C. Daane, Y. Jin, and J.R. Campbell, 
Educational Testing Service. 

For questions obout content, contact Arnold Goldstein 
(arnold.qoldstein@ed.gov) . 

To obtoin the complete report (NCES 2003-52 1), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Electronic Catalog 
(http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) . or contact GPO (202-5 1 2-1800). 

To obtoin the Highlights publication from which this article is 
excerpted (NCES 2003-524), call the toll-free ED Pubs number 
(877-433-7827), visit the NCES Electronic Catalog (http://nces.ed.aov/ 
pubsearch lor contact GPO (202-512-1800). 
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This article was originally published as the Executive Summary of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name. The sample survey data are from the 



National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). 

The National Household Education Surveys Program 
(NHES) provides a comprehensive set of information that 
may be used to estimate the use of school choice in the 
United States. Within the United States, school choice is 
primarily composed of programs that allow students to 
attend any public school within or outside of their local 
school district, a magnet or charter school, or a private 
school, or to be homeschooled. This report examines data 
from three administrations of NHES (1993, 1996, and 
1999) in which parents were asked if their children 
attended their assigned public schools, public schools that 
they had chosen, private schools that are church related, or 
private schools that are not church related, and about their 
satisfaction and involvement with those schools. The 
report provides information about trends in the use and 
users of public schools of choice and private schools and 
about the outcomes of these choices — parent satisfaction 
and involvement, and students’ plans for postsecondary 
education. The report also provides a brief analysis of 
homeschooled students. This report does not answer 
questions about the availability of public school choice or 
other school choice programs. 

As figure A shows, the percentage of children enrolled in 
public, assigned schools for 1st through 12th grades 
decreased from 80 percent in 1993 to 76 percent in 1996 
and 1999. The decrease in public, assigned school enroll- 
ment was almost completely offset by an increase from 11 
to 14 percent in public, chosen school enrollment. Enroll- 
ment in private, church-related schools remained relatively 
stable at 7 to 8 percent between 1993 and 1999, and 
enrollment in private, non-church-related schools was 
about 2 percent in all 3 years examined. 

Characteristics of Students in Public, 
Assigned and Chosen Schools and Private 
Schools 

The trend away from public, assigned school enrollment 
and toward public, chosen school enrollment between 
1993 and 1999 was most evident among students from 
low-income households. 1 Between 1993 and 1999, the 



1 1ncome data are categorical and have not been adjusted for inflation. Hence, they do 
not reflect the same purchasing power for the 3 years. Independent analyses not 
shown here indicate that the patterns found for unadjusted income are the same as 
U TV“ “ nd us ' n 9 a measure of poverty, which adjusts for inflation. 




proportion of 1st- through 12th-grade students whose 
household income was $10,000 or less who were in public, 
assigned schools fell from 83 percent to 74 percent (this 
decrease was mostly offset by an increase in public, chosen 
school enrollment). In contrast, over the same period, the 
proportion of 1st- through 12th-grade students from 
households with incomes of more than $75,000 attending 
public, assigned schools remained relatively steady at 
around 70 percent. No differences were detected in the 
proportion of students in this high-income group attending 
private schools between 1993 and 1999. Students from 
families with higher incomes were overall more likely to 
attend private schools than were students from families 
with lower incomes. 

Other student and family characteristics were also associ- 
ated with school choice. In each of these years (1993, 1996, 
and 1999), Black students in the 1st through 12th grades 
had a higher rate of enrollment in public, chosen schools 
than did White or Hispanic students. Generally, a greater 
percentage of 1st- through 12th-grade students living in 
urban areas attended public, chosen schools and private 
schools than did students living outside urban areas. 

In all three survey years, a higher percentage of 1st- through 
12th-grade students living in two-parent households were 
enrolled in private, church-related schools than were 
students living in one-parent households. Students whose 
parents possessed at least a bachelors degree had a higher 
rate of enrollment in private schools, both church related 
and non-church related, than students whose parents had 
obtained at most a high school diploma, a GED, or less. 
First- through 12th-grade students with disabilities at- 
tended private, church-related schools at a lower rate than 
did students without disabilities. There were no differences 
detected between students with and without disabilities for 
other types of schools. 

Characteristics of Homeschooled Children 

Homeschoolers are not mirror images of students in either 
public or private schools, differing from both in a number 
of characteristics. Homeschoolers differed from students in 
public schools in that their parents tended to be better 
educated. Homeschoolers were more likely to be White and 
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Figure A. Percentage of students enrolled in grades 1-12 by public and private school type: 1993, 1996, and 1999 




NOTE: Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools for 9 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U. 5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School Readiness Survey of the 1993 National Household 
Education Surveys Program (SR-NHES:! 993); School Safety and Discipline Survey of the 1993 National Household Education Surveys Program 
(SS&D-NHES:1 993); Parent and Family Involvement in Education/Civic Involvement Survey of the 1996 National Household Education Surveys 
Program (PFI/CI-NHES:1996);and the Parent Survey of the 1999 National Household Education Surveys Program (Parent-NHES:1999). 



to live in two-parent households than were students in 
public assigned or chosen schools. 

Homeschoolers differed from private school students in 
fewer ways than they differed from public school students. 
Homeschoolers were less likely than private school students 
to live in households with annual incomes over $75,000. 
They were also less likely to live in the Northeast and inside 
urban areas and more likely to live in rural areas. 

Differences in Parents' Satisfaction and 
Involvement With Their Children's Schools 2 

School choice makes a difference in parent satisfaction. 
Parents whose children attended either public, chosen 
schools or private schools were more likely to say they were 
very satisfied with their children’s schools, teachers, 
academic standards, and order and discipline than were 
parents whose children attended public, assigned schools. 
Parents whose children attended private schools were more 
involved in activities at their children’s schools than were 
parents whose children attended public, assigned and 
public, chosen schools. 



Questions about satisfaction and parental involvement were asked only of parents 
of students in grades 3-12 in 1993. For this reason, discussion of satisfaction and 
involvement is limited to students in grades 3-12. 
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Differences in Parents' Expectations for Their 
Children's Postsecondary Education 

According to parent reports, at least 9 out of 10 6th- 
through 12th-grade students had plans for postsecondary 
education after high school regardless of school type. 
However, more students in private, church-related schools 
were expected by their parents to graduate from a 4-year 
college than were public school students. There were no 
differences detected in parents’ expectations between 
public, assigned and public, chosen schools. 



Data source: The NCES 1 993, 1996, and 1999 National Household 
Education Surveys Program (NHES). 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Bielick,S.,and Chapman, C.{ 2003). Trends in the Use of School Choice 
{NCES 2003-031). 

Author affiliations: S.Bielick, Education Statistics Services Institute; 

C. Chapman, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Chris Chapman 
(chris.chapman@ed.gov) . 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2003-03 1 ), cal I the toll-free ED 
Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Electronic Catalog 
(http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 
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High Schaal and Beyond Longitudinal Study (HS&B), the National Education 
Study (HSTS). 

Vocational/technical education is a common component of 
public high school education in the United States. Among 
1998 public high school graduates, 96.5 percent earned at 
least some credits in vocational/technical education in 
high school. In addition, the number of credits earned in 
vocational/technical education by 1998 graduates was not 
significantly different on average from the number of 
credits they earned in English and in social studies, and 
they earned more credits in vocational/technical education 
than they did in mathematics, science, fine arts, or foreign 
languages. 

Purpose of the Report 

This report examines vocational/technical coursetaking 
among public high school graduates between 1982 and 
1998. The report focuses on trends in vocational/technical 
coursetaking overall, in introductory technology and 
computer-related coursetaking, and in the ways in which 
high school students combine vocational/technical and 
academic coursetaking. The report analyzes these trends by 
examining high school transcripts for the graduating 
classes of 1982, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1998. 1 Transcripts 
provide information on the courses that graduates took in 
grades 9 through 12. For simplicity’s sake, the report refers 
to this information as “high school course taking.” With 
the exception of the section on vocational/technical 
coursetaking by grade level, which examines coursetaking 
in each of grades 9 through 12 separately, the report 
describes the cumulative coursework that graduates took 
in high school. The report uses the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) Secondary School Taxonomy 
(SST) to classify courses into broad course groupings. As 
figure A shows, the SST classifies high school courses into 
three main areas (academic, vocational/technical, and 
enrichment/other) and their curricular subareas. 

The vocational/technical curriculum 

High school vocational/technical education encompasses 
three subcurricula: specific labor market preparation or 



itudinal Study af 1988 (NELS:88), and the High Schaal Transcript 

“occupational education,” general labor market preparation, 
and family and consumer sciences education (figure A). 
Occupational education consists of courses that teach skills 
and knowledge required in a particular occupation or set of 
related occupations. Based on SST classifications, occupa- 
tional education in this report consists of the 10 broad and 
18 narrow program areas shown in figure A. 

General labor market preparation consists of courses that 
teach general employment skills that are not specific to one 
occupational area, such as basic typewriting/keyboarding, 
introductory technology education, and career preparation 
and general work experience courses. Family and consumer 
sciences education consists of courses intended to prepare 
students for family and consumer roles outside of the paid 
labor market. 2 

As of 1998, 90.7 percent of public high school graduates 
had earned credits in occupational education in high 
school, 58.8 percent in general labor market preparation, 
and 44.4 percent in family and consumer sciences 
education. 

Key measures of participation 

Seven measures were used to define participation in 
vocational/technical education: 

■ Vocational/technical coursetakers. Graduates earning 
more than 0.0 credits in vocational/technical educa- 
tion in high school. All of the following groups of 
students are subsets of this group. 

■ Occupational coursetakers. Graduates earning more 
than 0.0 credits in occupational education in high 
school. This measure is a subset of the previous 
measure. 

■ Vocational/technical investors. Graduates earning 3.0 
or more credits in vocational/technical education in 
high school. All of the following groups of students 
are subsets of this group. 



’These transcript studies were conducted as part of the High School and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores (HS&B-So,l982 graduates), the National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1 988 (NELS, 1 992 graduates), and the High School 
Study (HSTS) of 1 990, 1 994, and 1 998 (1990, 1 994, and 1 998 graduates. 
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2 Home economics-related courses that prepare students for the paid labor market are 
included under occupational education, in the child care and education, food service 
and hospitality, and personal and other services program areas. 
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Figure A. Secondary school taxonomy 
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Specific Labor 
Market 
Preparation 
(Occupational 
Education) 




General 

Skills 


Health, 

Physical, 

and 

Recreational 

Education 


Reliqion 

and 

Theology 


Military 

Science 



Agriculture 

(and Renewable Resources) 

Agricultural mechanics 
Agricultural production 
Agricultural occupations 
Horticulture 
Livestock 
Animal sciences 
Landscaping 
Forestry 

Environmental management 



BUSINESS 


Business Services 


Business Management 


Bookkeeping 


Business management careers 


Accounting 


Financial careers 


Recordkeeping 


Business administration 


Office machines 


Business management 


Secretarial 


Banking and finance 


Office procedures 
Word processing 
Business data processing 
Business computer programming 
Data entry operator 


Business economics 



Marketing 

Distributive education 
Marketing and distribution 
Insurance careers 
Real estate marketing 
Fashion merchandising 
Entrepreneurship 
Other marketing 



Health Care 

Health occupations 
Health technology/ 
laboratory 
Nursing assisting 
Dental assisting 
Dental technology 



Protective 
Services 
(and Public 
Services) 

Criminal justice 
Fire fighting 
Human services 



Computer Technology 

Computer appreciation 
Computer mathematics 
Computer applications 
Computer programming 
Data processing 
Computer and information 
sciences 



TECHNOLOGY 
Communications Technology 

Yearbook production 
Broadcast management 
Film making and production 
Telecommunications 
Radio/television production 
Videotape production 
Other communications 
Other communications technologies 



Other Technology 

Electronic technology 
Electromechanical technology 
Industrial production technology 
Chemical technology 
Engineering technologies 



Construction 


Mechanics and Repair 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

PRECISION PRODUCTION 


Transportation 


Electricity 


Industrial mechanics 


Print Production 


Materials 


Other Precision 


Aeronautics 


Bricklaying and masonry 


Radio and TV repair 


Computer-assisted design 


Production 


Production 


Aviation technology 


Carpentry 


Air conditioning, 


Drafting 


Machine shop 


Electronics 


Aircraft parts management 


Building construction 


refrigeration, and heating 


Architectural drawing 


Metal 


Leatherwork and 


Marine mechanics 


General construction 


Power mechanics 


Commercial art 


Welding 


upholstery 


Transportation technology 


trades 


Small engine repair 


Graphic arts 


Foundry 


Meatcutting 


Vehicle and equipment 


Building maintenance 


Auto mechanics 


Sign painting 
Graphic and printing 
communications 


Plastics 


Commercial photography 


operation 


Plumbing 

Housewiring 


Auto body/service 
Aviation powerplant 


Woodworking 

Cabinetmaking 







Food Service and Hospitality 

Food services 
Culinary arts 
Hospitality sales 
Hotel and motel management 



Child Care and Education 

Child care services 
Child development 
Other education 
Library science 



Personal and Other Services 


Interior design 


Custodial and housekeeping services 


Cosmetology/barbering 


Clothing and textiles 


Dry cleaning 


Home economics occupations 


Building and grounds maintenance 


General services occupations 



SOURCE: Adapted from Bradby,D.,and Hoachlander,E.G. (1999). 1998 Revision of the Secondary SchoolTaxonomy (NCES 1999-06). U.S. Department of Education. 
Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics Working Paper. 
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■ Occupational investors . Graduates earning 3.0 or more 
credits in occupational education in high school, 
regardless of whether they concentrate their occupa- 
tional coursetaking in a single program area. This 
measure is a subset of the previous measure. 

■ Occupational concentrators. Graduates earning 3.0 or 
more credits in high school in one of the 10 broad 
occupational program areas in figure A. 3 This 
measure is a subset of the previous measure. The 
report also provides information on graduates 
concentrating (earning 3.0 or more credits) in one of 
the 18 narrow occupational program areas in figure A. 

■ Advanced occupational concentrators. Graduates 
earning 3.0 or more credits in high school in one of 
the 10 broad occupational program areas in figure A, 
with at least 1.0 advanced credit in that program area. 
Advanced occupational coursework includes second- 
or higher-level courses and cooperative education 
courses. 4 This measure is a subset of the previous 
measure. 

■ Advanced occupational concentrators with cooperative 
education. Graduates earning 3.0 or more credits in 
high school in one of the 10 broad occupational 
program areas in figure A, with at least 1.0 coopera- 
tive education credit in that program area. 5 This 
measure is a subset of the previous measure. 

Figure B shows the percentage of 1998 public high school 
graduates who fell within each participation measure. 
According to the least restrictive measure — the percentage 
of public high school graduates who were vocational/ 
technical coursetakers — almost all 1998 graduates (96.5 
percent) participated in the vocational/technical curriculum 
in high school. According to the most restrictive measure — 
the percentage of graduates who were advanced occupa- 
tional concentrators with cooperative education — just 4.5 
percent of 1998 graduates were counted as participating in 
vocational/technical education. 



3 ln the small number of cases where graduates earned 3.0 or more credits in more 
than one occupational program area, they were assigned to the program area in 
which they earned the most credits. 

The SST divides the occupational courses in each program area into four categories: 
first- level, second- or higher-level, cooperative education,and specialty courses.The 
first three categories generally represent sequential coursetaking. 

Cooperative education awards school credit for work experience that is related to a 
student's occupational program and typically alternates work placements and 
classroom time. 
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Overall Trends in Vocational/Technical 
Coursetaking 

Between 1982 and 1998, the primary change in vocational/ 
technical coursetaking was not in the proportion of high 
school students participating in vocational/technical 
education but in the amount of vocational/technical 
education they took. That is, the breadth of vocational/ 
technical coursetaking declined slightly, while the depth of 
this coursetaking declined more steeply. However, most 
declines in vocational/technical coursetaking occurred by 
the early 1990s. 

The average number of vocational/technical credits earned 
by graduates declined between 1982 and 1990, after which 
there were no statistically significant changes. However, 
during the 1990s, vocational/technical credits continued to 
represent a declining share of the total high school credits 
that graduates earned. This relative decline was due to the 
fact that public high school graduates earned on average 
more academic credits and — to a lesser extent — more 
enrichment/other credits over this decade. 

Trends in the three vocational/technical subcurricula 

The decrease since 1982 in average vocational/technical 
credits earned by graduates was due primarily to a decrease 
in general labor market preparation coursetaking. Further- 
more, this decline was due primarily to a decrease between 
1982 and 1998 in the number of basic typewriting/key- 
boarding courses that graduates took in high school. The 
number of credits that graduates earned in family and 
consumer sciences education also declined over this period. 

In contrast, there were no statistically significant changes 
between 1982 and 1998 in the average number of credits 
that graduates earned in occupational education in high 
school (about 3 credits for each graduating class). There 
was also no significant change between 1982 and 1998 in 
the breadth of occupational coursetaking, with most public 
high school graduates earning at least some occupational 
credits during the period studied. 

Vocational/technical coursetaking by grade level 

For the high school graduating class of 1998, the majority 
of vocational/technical coursetaking (about 60 percent) 
occurred in the 11th and 12th grades, while about 40 
percent occurred in the 9th and 10th grades. Specifically, 
1998 graduates earned 1.51 credits on average — the 
equivalent of about one and a half full-year courses — in the 
12th grade. In contrast, 1998 graduates earned 1.01 credits 
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Figure B. Percentage of public high school graduates meeting different measures of participation in vocational/technical 
education: 1998 
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’Graduates earning greater than 0.0 credits in vocational/technical education. 

2 Graduates earning greater than 0.0 credits in occupational education. 

Graduates earning 3.0 or more credits in vocational/technical education. 

Graduates earning 3.0 or more credits in occupational education, regardless of whether they concentrate their occupational coursetaking 
in a single program area. 

Graduates earning 3.0 or more credits in one of the following 10 broad occupational program areas: agriculture, business, marketing, 
health care, protective services, technology, trade and industry, food service and hospitality, child care and education, and personal and 
other services. 

Graduates earning 3.0 or more credits in one of the 10 broad occupational program areas, with at least 1.0 advanced credit in that 
program area. Advanced occupational coursework includes second- or higher-level courses and cooperative education courses. 

Graduates earning 3.0 or more credits in one of the 10 broad occupational program areas, with at least 1.0 cooperative education credit in 
that program area. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 998 High School Transcript Study (HST5). 



in the 11th grade, 0.75 credits in the 10th grade, and 0.71 
credits in the 9th grade. 

The timing of occupational and family and consumer 
sciences education coursetaking was similar to that of 
overall vocational/technical coursetaking, with more of this 
coursetaking occurring in grade 12 than in earlier grades. 
However, general labor market preparation coursetaking 
was more likely to occur in grade 9. 
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Trends in occupational coursetaking varied at the different 
grade levels over the period studied. The average number of 
occupational credits earned by public high school graduates 
in the 11th grade decreased between 1982 and 1998, 
whereas the average number earned in the 9th grade 
increased. There were no statistically significant changes in 
the average number of occupational credits earned in the 
10th and 12th grades. The reduction in occupational 
coarettaking in the 11th grade may be related to graduates 
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taking additional academic courses in that grade over the 
period studied, thereby having less time for occupational 
coursework. 

Trends in Occupational Coursetaking by 
Program Area 

The average number of occupational credits that 1998 
graduates earned in high school was not statistically 
different from the average number earned by 1982 gradu- 
ates. However, the percentage of public high school gradu- 
ates who concentrated in occupational education — those 
who earned 3.0 or more credits in one of the 10 broad 
occupational program areas in figure A — declined from 
33.7 percent in 1982 to 27.8 percent in 1990. No significant 
changes were detected after 1990, however, with about 
23 percent of 1992, 1994, and 1998 graduates concentrat- 
ing in occupational education. Trends in occupational 
coursetaking varied widely by program area, however. 

The following sections examine program area trends 
between 1982 and 1998 in the breadth of occupational 
coursetaking (that is, the percentage of graduates taking at 
least one course in a program area) and in the depth of 
occupational coursetaking (including both the average 
credits earned and the percentage of graduates concentrat- 
ing in a program area). 

Program areas with declining coursetaking 

Among the 18 narrow occupational program areas in figure A, 
the areas of materials production, business management, 
and mechanics and repair exhibited declines in both the 
breadth and depth of high school coursetaking over the 
period studied. For example, materials production exhib- 
ited declines between 1982 and 1998 in the percentage of 
public high school graduates who took at least one course 
in the program area, in the average number of credits 
earned by public high school graduates in the program area, 
and in the percentage of graduates who concentrated 
(earned 3.0 or more credits) in the program area. Declines 
in materials production and in mechanics and repair 
coincided with projected changes in occupational employ- 
ment in precision production, craft, and repair occupations 
(Hurst and Hudson 2000). 

Paralleling the trends in vocational/technical education and 
in occupational education noted above, the business 
services program area exhibited less change in the breadth 
of coursetaking than in the depth of that coursetaking. 
There was no statistically significant difference in the 
percentage of 1982 and 1998 graduates who earned busi- 
ness services credits in high school. In contrast, 1998 
O tft, £ 




graduates earned fewer credits on average in business 
services than did 1982 graduates, and fewer public high 
school graduates concentrated (earned 3.0 or more credits) 
in business services over that period. 

Declines between 1982 and 1998 in business services 
coursetaking were due primarily to declines in average 
credits earned in non-computer-related business services 
courses (including bookkeeping, accounting, secretarial, 
and general office procedures courses). In contrast, average 
credits earned in computer-related business services courses 
increased over the same period. Overall declines in business 
services coursework coincided with projections of below- 
average growth for secretary and typist occupations (Hurst 
and Hudson 2000). 

Program areas with increasing coursetaking 

Two of the 18 narrow occupational program areas in figure A — 
computer technology and communications technology — 
generally exhibited increases in both the breadth and depth 
of coursetaking over the period studied. In addition, both 
health care programs and child care and education pro- 
grams exhibited some increase in the depth — but not the 
breadth — of coursetaking over the period studied. To some 
extent, these increases in occupational coursetaking reflect 
projected changes in employment for technicians and 
related support occupations, health service occupations, 
and child care workers and teacher aides (Hurst and 
Hudson 2000). 

A Closer Look atTrends in Occupational 
Concentrating 

Between 1982 and 1998, high school students became less 
likely to concentrate in occupational education. However, 
the decline in occupational concentrating was not due to 
changes in the percentage of 1982 and 1998 graduates who 
earned 3.0 or more occupational credits (who were occu- 
pational investors) in high school. Rather, the decline 
reflected a change in coursetaking among these occupa- 
tional investors. The percentage of occupational investors 
who concentrated in occupational education in high 
school — who earned 3.0 or more credits in one of the 
10 broad occupational program areas in figure A — declined 
from 72.8 percent in 1982 to 59.1 percent in 1992, after 
which no statistically significant changes were detected. 

Additionally, the percentage of public high school graduates 
who completed an advanced occupational concentration in 
high school — occupational concentrators who earned at 
least 1.0 credit in advanced coursework in their program 
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area — declined from 24.0 percent in 1982 to 16.1 percent in 
1990, after which no statistically significant changes were 
detected. Part of this decline in advanced occupational 
concentrating among graduates was due to the fact that 
graduates were less likely to concentrate in occupational 
education in general over the period studied. However, the 
percentage of occupational concentrators who completed an 
advanced concentration in their program area also declined 
from 1982 to 1990, after which no statistically significant 
changes were detected. 

In order to understand changes in coursetaking and 
concentrating in some detail, the report compared trends 
among the 18 narrow occupational program areas in figure A. 

Shifts away from concentrated occupational 
coursetaking 

What types of occupational courses did occupational 
investors (graduates who earned 3.0 or more occupational 
credits in high school) take instead of concentrating in an 
occupational program area? Some of the decline in the 
propensity of occupational investors to concentrate in 
occupational education was due to a shift from concentrat- 
ing (earning 3.0 or more credits) in business services to 
taking more communications technology and computer 
technology courses. That is, occupational investors as a 
group took fewer business services courses over the period 
studied (specifically, fewer non-computer-related business 
services courses) — enough to reduce their concentrating in 
this program area at a relatively high rate. At the same time, 
they took additional communications technology and 
computer technology courses — but not enough to increase 
their rates of concentrating on a par with their increased 
coursetaking in these program areas. Thus, the decline 
in occupational investors’ propensity to concentrate in 
business services coincided with an increase in their total 
computer-related coursetaking within the occupational 
education curriculum. 

Shifts away from completing an advanced occupational 
concentration 

What types of occupational courses did occupational 
concentrators take in high school instead of completing 
advanced coursework in their area of concentration? In 
part, occupational concentrators took fewer courses in 
general in their respective areas of concentration between 
1982 and 1998. This decrease was due primarily to a 
decline in second- or higher-level coursetaking, rather than 
declines in first-level, cooperative education, or specialty 
courses. As a result of this change, occupational concen- 
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trators shifted the distribution of their occupational 
coursework toward specialty courses. (Typically, specialty 
courses either offer specialized occupational training or 
provide related skills that can be applied to a range of 
occupations and are not part of the usual sequence of 
courses in a program area.) 

Work-Based Learning 

About one-third of 1998 public high school graduates took 
at least some work-based learning courses — defined here as 
general work experience courses and cooperative education 
courses — in high school. 6 There were no significant 
differences in either the percentage of 1982 and 1998 
graduates taking these courses or the average number of 
credits these graduates earned in work-based learning 
courses. Both 1982 and 1998 graduates earned on average 
about 0.5 credits in work-based learning courses — equiva- 
lent to one half-year course. 

Vocational/Technical Coursetaking and State 
High School Graduation Requirements 

The report examined changes in participation in vocational/ 
technical education among states that had different changes 
in high school graduation requirements. Because of limita- 
tions in the data, the analysis was restricted to changes 
between 1990 and 1998. 7 Although there were no signifi- 
cant differences between 1990 and 1998 in the percentage 
of graduates taking vocational/technical courses or in the 
average number of vocational/technical credits earned by 
graduates, coursetaking patterns varied somewhat with 
changes in state graduation requirements over this short- 
ened period. 

There was some evidence that, in states that increased their 
total graduation requirements or their total nonvocational/ 
technical requirements, students decreased their vocational/ 
technical coursetaking. For example, students in states that 
increased their total high school graduation requirements 
by 2.0 or more credits between 1990 and 1998 earned on 
average 1.0 fewer vocational/technical credits by the end of 
the period. Similarly, students in states that increased their 



6 General work experience awards school credit for work that is nor connected to a 
specific occupational program, while cooperative education awards school credit for 
work experience that/s related to a student's occupational program. This analysis 
focuses on these types of work-based learning, because they are awarded school 
credit and recorded on transcripts. In addition, as of 1 997, cooperative education was 
one of the two most common forms of work-based learning in high schools, along 
with job shadowing (Levesque et al. 2000). 

7 lt was not possible to link student transcripts to states in the HS&B-So data set, which 
provided information on 1982 high school graduates for this report, and data on state 
graduation requirements were not available for 1 992 and 1 994. 
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total high school graduation requirements by 2.0 or more 
credits between 1990 and 1998 were less likely by the end 
of the period to invest (earn 3.0 or more credits) in voca- 
tional/technical education, to invest (earn 3.0 or more 
credits) in occupational education, or to concentrate (earn 
3.0 or more credits) in one of the 10 broad occupational 
program areas in figure A. In contrast, students in states 
that increased their total high school graduation require- 
ments by fewer than 2.0 credits, that did not increase these 
requirements, or that did not have applicable state require- 
ments did not exhibit statistically significant decreases on 
any of these vocational/technical coursetaking measures. 

Trends in Computer-Related Coursetaking 

The SST currently includes all computer-related courses 
(including those taught in mathematics and computer 
science departments) under the vocational/technical 
curriculum. Although some of these courses are classified as 
general labor market preparation (under basic typewriting/ 
keyboarding and technology education), most computer- 
related courses are classified as occupational education. 

These latter courses are included under the business 
services, computer technology, and drafting/graphics areas. 

Computer-related coursetaking in 1998 

The 1998 public high school graduates earned on average 
1.05 credits in computer-related courses in high school — 
equivalent to about one full-year computer-related course. 
Most of these credits were earned in the occupational 
curriculum, while the rest were earned in general labor 
market preparation. Within the occupational curriculum, 
1998 public high school graduates earned more computer- 
related credits on average in the business services and the 
computer technology program areas than in computer- 
related drafting/graphics courses. Within the general labor 
market preparation curriculum, 1998 public high school 
graduates earned more credits in basic typewriting/key- 
boarding than in technology education. 

Within the computer technology program area, 1998 
graduates earned more high school credits on average in 
computer applications courses than in any other computer 
technology area (including computer science and systems, 
computer programming, data processing, and computer 
mathematics). 

Computer-related coursetaking from 1990 to 1998 

Due to inconsistencies over time in whether basic typewrit- 
ing/keyboarding courses were classified as computer related 
(Alt and Bradby 1999), trends in computer-related general 
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labor market preparation courses and in overall computer- 
related coursetaking were examined from 1990 to 1998. 
There was no significant difference in the average number 
of overall computer- related credits earned by 1990 and 
1998 graduates or in the average number of computer- 
related credits they earned within the occupational curricu- 
lum. However, comparing 1998 graduates with their 1990 
counterparts, there was a decline in the average number of 
computer-related credits these graduates earned within the 
general labor market preparation curriculum. This decline 
was due primarily to graduates taking fewer basic typewrit- 
ing/keyboarding courses in high school during the 1990s. 

In contrast to trends in overall computer-related 
coursetaking and in computer-related general labor market 
preparation coursetaking, trends in computer-related 
occupational coursetaking cover the entire period from 
1982 to 1998. Graduates earned on average 0.58 more 
computer-related occupational credits in high school in 
1998 than in 1982, equivalent to more than one additional 
half-year course. Specifically, 1998 public high school 
graduates earned on average 0.32 more computer-related 
credits in business services, compared with 0.20 more 
credits in computer technology and 0.06 more computer- 
related credits in drafting/graphics than their 1982 
counterparts. 

Academic Coursetaking Trends 

Between 1982 and 1998, public high school graduates 
increased both the number and rigor of the academic 
courses they took in high school. On average, 1998 
graduates earned 3.98 more credits in academic courses — 
equivalent to about four full-year academic courses — and 
they earned more credits in each core academic subject 
(English, mathematics, science, and social studies) than 
their 1982 counterparts. The 1998 graduates were also more 
likely to take advanced coursework in English, mathemat- 
ics, and science than the 1982 graduates. 

Graduates on average decreased their vocational/technical 
coursetaking by a relatively small amount while taking 
additional academic coursework over the period studied. 

In general, students made room for additional academic 
courses primarily by increasing the total number of credits 
they earned in high school rather than by reducing their 
vocational/technical coursetaking. The 1998 public high 
school graduates earned 0.69 fewer vocational/technical 
credits on average than the 1982 graduates, while they 
earned 3.98 more academic credits and 0.25 more enrich- 
ment/other credits than their 1982 counterparts (figure C). 
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Figure C. Average number of credits earned by public high school graduates, by curriculum: Various years, 1982-98 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "High 
School Transcript Study" (HS&B-So: 80/82); National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/92), "Second Follow-up, Transcript Survey, 1992";and 
1990, 1994, and 1998 High School Transcript Study (HSTS). 



Trends in the academic coursetaking of occupational 
concentrators 

Both occupational concentrators and nonconcentrators (the 
latter including all public high school graduates except 
occupational concentrators) increased the number and rigor 
of the academic courses they took between 1982 and 1998. 
In some instances, the rate of increase was greater for 
occupational concentrators, possibly because they took 
fewer and less rigorous academic courses than nonconcen- 
trators at the beginning of the period. Nevertheless, as of 
1998, occupational concentrators still took fewer and less 
rigorous academic courses than nonconcentrators. 

For example, although the increase between 1982 and 1998 
in mathematics credits earned by occupational concentra- 
tors was greater than the corresponding increase for 
nonconcentrators, occupational concentrators still earned 
fewer mathematics credits than nonconcentrators at the end 
of the period. In addition, although both occupational 
concentrators and nonconcentrators were more likely to 
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take advanced mathematics coursework in 1998 than in 
1982, nonconcentrators were more likely than concentra- 
tors to do so at the end of the period. 

However, as of 1998, coursetaking differences between 
occupational concentrators and nonconcentrators in 
English, mathematics, and social studies were fairly small 
(with differences of less than 0.4 credits on average), and 
the level of coursetaking for both groups was fairly high 
(with more than 75 percent meeting the New Basics 
standards in these subjects 8 ), compared with the level of 
science coursetaking. As of 1998, the gap between occupa- 
tional concentrators and nonconcentrators in science 
coursetaking was significantly larger in chemistry than in 
biology. 



8 The New Basics core academic standards include 4 years of English and 3 years each 
of mathematics, science, and social studies {National Commission on Excellence in 
Education 149J3). 
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Combining college-preparatory and occupational 
coursework 

In keeping with increased academic coursetaking in general, 
high school students became more likely to complete 
college-preparatory coursework over the period studied. 9 
The percentage of public high school graduates completing 
college-preparatory coursework in high school increased 
from 8.7 percent for the class of 1982 to 38.9 percent for the 
class of 1998. 

Students also became more likely to combine college- 
preparatory and occupational coursework over the period 
studied. Specifically, the percentage of public high school 
graduates completing both college-preparatory coursework 
and an occupational concentration in high school increased 
from 0.6 percent for the class of 1982 to 6.5 percent for the 
class of 1998. Similarly, the percentage of occupational 
concentrators who also completed college-preparatory 
coursework increased from 1.7 percent for 1982 graduates 
to 25.9 percent for 1998 graduates. 

Related academic and occupational coursetaking by 
program area 

The report identified specific mathematics and science 
courses that were judged to be related to the 18 narrow 
occupational program areas in figure A. The report then 
compared the related academic coursetaking rates for 
concentrators in specific occupational programs with the 
overall coursetaking rate for 1998 public high school 
graduates. 

Based on this analysis, concentrators in several occupational 
program areas were found to have taken related academic 
courses at rates that were below the average rate for all 1998 
public high school graduates. In particular, concentrators in 
construction, mechanics and repair, materials production, 
food service and hospitality, and personal and other services 



9 Co I lege- preparatory coursework is defined as earning 4.0 or more credits in English; 
3.0 or more credits in mathematics at the Algebra 1 or higher level; 2.0 or more credits 
in biology, chemistry, or physics; 2.0 or more credits in social studies with at least 1.0 
credit in U.S. or world history; and 2.0 or more credits in a single foreign language. 



took all of the identified related academic courses at below- 
average rates. At the same time, concentrators in communi- 
cations technology took some of their identified related 
academic courses at above-average rates. 

However, concentrators in most program areas took related 
academic courses at rates that were not statistically different 
from the average for all graduates, including concentrators 
in agriculture, business services, business management, 
marketing, health care, computer technology, print produc- 
tion, and other precision production. 
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Introduction 

This annual report presents findings from the Common 
Core of Data (CCD) “State Nonfiscal Survey of Public 
Elementary/Secondary Education: School Year 2001-02.” 
Data for this annual NCES survey are collected directly 
from state education agencies and include the total number 
of students, teachers, and graduates in the United States. 
Data from the 2001-02 CCD survey provide answers to 
many questions about public elementary and secondary 
education, including the following: 

■ How many students were enrolled in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools? 

■ How many teachers worked in public elementary and 
secondary schools? 

■ How many and what kinds of staff worked in public 
elementary and secondary schools? 

■ What was the racial/ethnic background of students 
enrolled in public schools? 

■ How many students graduated from public high 
school during the previous school year (2000-01)? 

■ How many students were educated in Department of 
Defense (DoD), Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), and 
outlying area schools? (Data on DoD, BIA, and 
outlying area schools are discussed separately These 
data are not included in national totals.) 

How many students were enrolled in public elementary 
and secondary schools? 

In the 2001-02 school year, there were 47.7 million stu- 
dents enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools 
in the 50 states and the District of Columbia (table l). 1 Of 
these students, 26.3 million (55.2 percent) were in pre- 
kindergarten through grade 6, an additional 20.9 million 
(43.9 percent) were in grades 7 through 12, and the 
remaining 0.6 million (1.0 percent) were ungraded 
students 2 (figure 1). Not including prekindergarten or 



’Grade-level counts do not sum to 47.7 million because of rounding. 

Ungraded students are students assigned to a class or program that does not have 
standard grade designations. 
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ungraded classes, grade 9 had the most students while 
grade 12 had the fewest. 

California had the most public elementary and secondary 
school students (6.2 million), followed by Texas (4.2 
million) and New York (2.9 million) (table 1). Thirteen 
states had over 1 million public elementary and secondary 
students in the 2001-02 school year. Only the District of 
Columbia (75,392) and Wyoming (88,128) had fewer than 
100,000 students. Nine states (Alaska, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Montana, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Vermont, and Wyoming) and the District of Columbia had 
fewer than 200,000 public elementary and secondary 
students in the 2001-02 school year. 

The 47.7 million students enrolled in the 2001-02 school 
year represents an 11.5 percent increase in the number of 
students being served in the public elementary and second- 
ary school system since the 1991-92 school year (table 10). 
Between the 1991-92 and 2001-02 school years, Nevada 
had the largest percentage increase (68.5 percent) in the 
number of students. Nine states (Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, 
Mississippi, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming) and the District of Columbia had a 
decrease in the number of students between these years. 
Wyoming had the largest percentage decrease in students, 
with a 13.7 percent drop. 

How many teachers worked in public elementary and 
secondary schools? 

About 3.0 million full-time-equivalent teachers provided 
instruction in public elementary and secondary schools in 
the 2001-02 school year (table 2). Among this group, 56.3 
percent (1.7 million) were elementary school teachers 
(including prekindergarten and kindergarten teachers), 36.0 
percent (1.1 million) were secondary school teachers, and 
7.8 percent (232,654) were teachers who taught ungraded 
classes or were not assigned a specific grade (figure 2). 

Eight states had over 100,000 teachers (California, Florida, 
Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas). Two of these, California and Texas, had over a 
quarter million teachers each. 
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Figure 1. Percentage of students, by grade: School year 2001-02 



Percent 
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Grade level 



NOTE: PK = prekindergarten; K = kindergarten; and UG = ungraded. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of 
Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 2001 -02. 



Figure 2. Percentage of public elementary and secondary teachers, by level of instruction: School year 2001 -02 




NOTE: Detail may not sum to total because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"State Nonfiscal Survey of Public 
Elementary/Secondary Education," 2001 -02. 
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While there was an 11.5 percent increase in students 
between the 1991-92 and 2001-02 school years, there was 
a 21.2 percent increase in the number of teachers during 
this period (table 10). As with the number of students, 
Nevada also had the largest percentage increase in the 
number of teachers (69.0 percent). Only the District of 
Columbia and one state had a decrease in the number of 
teachers between these two school years. The number of 
teachers went down by 22.0 percent in the District of 
Columbia and by 4.1 percent in West Virginia. 

The ratio of total students to total teachers for the nation 
was 15.9 students per teacher in the 2001-02 school year 
(table 2). Student/teacher ratios ranged from a low of 11.8 
students per teacher in Vermont to a high of 21.8 in Utah. 
The median student/teacher ratio was 15.0 (Oklahoma); 
that is, half the states had a student/teacher ratio greater 
than 15.0 and half had a lower ratio (derived from table 2). 
Student/teacher ratios should not be interpreted as average 
class size, because not all teachers are assigned to a class 
(e.g., music and art teachers who serve more than one class 
in elementary schools). 

How many and what kinds of staff members worked in 
public elementary and secondary schools? 

In addition to the teachers enumerated previously, an 
additional 2,904,864 staff members were employed in 
public schools (table 3). In the 2001-02 school year, a total 
of 674,906 instructional aides directly assisted teachers in 
providing instruction, and an additional 45,936 instruc- 
tional coordinators and supervisors assisted teachers with 
activities such as curriculum development and in-service 
training. Teachers made up 50.8 percent of all staff in the 
2001-02 school year, and instructional aides and supervi- 
sors made up an additional 12.2 percent of staff (figure 3). 
The percentage of all staff who were teachers ranged from 
65.0 percent in South Carolina to 42.6 percent in Kentucky. 
Vermont had a relatively low percentage of teachers per staff 
(47.4 percent), the highest percentage of instructional aides 
(22.2 percent), and the lowest student/teacher ratio (11.8) 
(table 2). 

Another 26.2 percent 3 of all staff (librarians, counselors, 
and other support staff) provided support services to 
schools and students (table 3 and figure 3). Staff members 
providing support included 100,052 guidance counselors 
and 54,349 librarians. This translates to 477 students for 
every guidance counselor reported, on average, and 877 

Percentages for categories shown in figure 3 may not sum to total because of 
rounding. 

0 

ERIC 
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students for each librarian (derived from tables 1 and 3). An 
additional 1.4 million staff members provided other support 
services for students. These services included food, health, 
library assistance, maintenance, transportation, security, 
and other services in the nation’s public schools. 

There were 160,806 school administrators (mostly princi- 
pals and assistant principals), 63,351 school district 
administrators, and 412,911 school and district administra- 
tive support staff. Administrators and administrative 
support staff made up 10.8 percent of all education staff. 

What was the racial/ethnic background of students 
enrolled in public schools? 

In the 2001-02 school year, racial/ethnic data were reported 
for 47.4 million of the 47.7 million students enrolled in 
public elementary and secondary schools in the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia (table 4). White, non-Hispanic 
students made up the majority of students (60.3 percent 4 ), 
followed by Black, non-Hispanic and Hispanic students 
(17.2 and 17.1 percent, respectively) (figure 4 and table 5). 
Asian/Pacific Islander students made up 4.2 percent and 
American Indian/Alaska Native students made up 1.2 
percent of the public school population. 

In six states (California, Hawaii, Louisiana, Mississippi, 

New Mexico, and Texas) and the District of Columbia, 

50 percent or more of students were non-White (table 5). 
Black, non-Hispanic students made up more than 50 
percent of all students in the District of Columbia and 
Mississippi. New Mexico reported 51.0 percent of its 
students as Hispanic, and Hawaii reported 72.3 percent of 
its student body as Asian/Pacific Islander. No state reported 
a majority of its public school student body as American 
Indian/Alaska Native, but in Alaska 25.5 percent of students 
were designated as American Indian/Alaska Native. Four 
states (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and West 
Virginia) reported that over 90 percent of their students 
were White, non-Hispanic. 

How many students graduated from high school during 
the 2000-01 school year? 

Some 2.5 million students received high school diplomas in 
the 50 states and the District of Columbia during the 2000- 
01 school year and subsequent summer (table 6). Another 
42,452 received other high school completion credentials 
(e.g., certificates of attendance). This total does not include 
data for New Hampshire or Wisconsin, which could not 



4 Based on the 47.4 million students with reported racial/ethnic data (table 4). 
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Figure 3. Percentage of public elementary and secondary staff, by type: School year 2001 -02 




NOTE: Detail may not sum to total because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public 
Elementary/Secondary Education," 2001 -02. 




Figure 4. Percentage of public elementary and secondary students, by race/ethnicity: School year 2001 -02 




NOTE: Detail may not sum to total because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"State Nonfiscal Survey of 
Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 2001 -02. 
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report this information. These high school completers only 
made up 1.7 percent of all high school completers (diploma 
recipients and other high school completers, not including 
high school equivalency recipients). There were additional 
students who earned a high school equivalency certificate 
(including GEDs and state equivalency tests); however, a 
national total cannot be computed, because a number of 
states did not report this data. Some states grant only 
diplomas and high school equivalency certificates and do 
not recognize any other types of high school completion. 
Because of this, diploma counts from different states are not 
necessarily comparable. 

This report also presents the numbers of diploma recipients, 
other high school completers, and high school equivalency 
recipients by racial/ethnic group in tables 7, 8, and 9. 
Because not all states report these high school completer 
categories by race, national totals cannot be calculated. 

How many students were educated in Department of 
Defense and Bureau of Indian Affairs schools? 

Two federal offices, the DoD and the Department of the 
Interior, also administer public schools. The DoD adminis- 
ters schools inside and outside the boundaries of the United 
States for eligible minor dependents of DoD military and 
civilian personnel on official assignments. More than 
100,000 students attended DoD schools in the 2001-02 
school year (73,212 outside the United States and 32,847 
inside the United States) (table 1). DoD schools employed 
7,640 teachers, and had student/teacher ratios of 14.2 for 
schools outside the United States and 13.2 for those inside 
the United States (table 2). Over 50 percent of DoD school 
students were White, non-Hispanic (table 5). In the 
overseas schools, 19.1 percent were Black, non-Hispanic, 

9.3 percent were Hispanic, and 9.1 percent were Asian/ 
Pacific Islander. In the domestic schools, 25.8 percent were 
Black, non-Hispanic, 18.5 percent were Hispanic, and 3.5 
percent were Asian/Pacific Islander. 
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Over 46,000 students attended the Department of the 
Interior BIA schools (table 1). The governance of BIA 
schools differs from that of the federal DoD schools. The 
Education Amendments Act of 1978 (P.L. 95-561) and 
further technical amendments (PL. 98-511, 99-89, and 
100-297) mandated major changes in BIA-funded schools. 
These amendments empowered Indian school boards, 
provided for local hiring of teachers and staff, and autho- 
rized the direct funding of schools. The BIA does not report 
the number of staff or graduate counts. 

How many students were educated in outlying areas? 

Five outlying areas participated in the CCD collection: 
American Samoa, Guam, the Northern Marianas, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Puerto Rico educated 604,177 
public school students and has more students than 24 states 
(table 1). The other four outlying areas were much smaller, 
with a combined total of just 77,148 students in the 2001- 
02 school year. Student/teacher ratios ranged from 14.1 
students per teacher (Puerto Rico) to 20.2 (Northern 
Marianas), exhibiting a similar range as the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia (table 2). No outlying area had 
more than 2.0 percent White, non-Hispanic students in 
2001-02 (table 5). Guam and the Northern Marianas 
reported that the majority of students are Asian/Pacific 
Islander, American Samoa reported that all students are 
Asian/Pacific Islander, and Puerto Rico reported that all 
students are Hispanic. (The Virgin Islands did not report 
teacher or racial/ethnic data.) 



Data source: The Common Core of Data (CCD),"State Nonfiscal Survey 
of Public Elementary/Secondary Education/'2001-02. 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Young, B.A. (2003). Public School Student, Staff, and Graduate Counts by 
State: School Year 2001 -02 (NCES 2003-358). 

Author affiliation: B.A. Young, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Beth Aronstamm Young 
(beth.vounq@ed.gov) . 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2003-358), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) . 
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Table 1 . Public school student membership, by grade and state: School year 2001-02 



State 


Total student 
membership 


Pre- 

kindergarten 


Kindergarten 


Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


United States 


47,687,87 1 1 


866,969’ 


3,380,714 


3,615,443 


3,594,535 


3,654,322 


3,695,925 


3,727,624 


Alabama 


737,294’ 


1 1,945" 


54,148 


58,102 


56,877 


58,654 


58,929 


59,698 


Alaska 


134,358 


1,253 


10,095 


9,514 


9,905 


10,011 


10,722 


10,787 


Arizona 


922,180 


6,624 


72,119 


73,938 


73,478 


72,702 


74,270 


74,464 


Arkansas 


449,805 


1,623 


34,981 


34,084 


33,604 


33,779 


35,216 


35,774 


California 


6,248,61c 1 


1 01,235’ 


457,165 


488,311 


491,610 


488,633 


485,301 


491,274 


Colorado 


742,145 


19,516 


53,079 


55,817 


55,683 


56,468 


58,028 


58,318 


Connecticut 


570,228 


11,050 


41,906 


43,772 


43,273 


44,696 


44,990 


45,243 


Delaware 


115,555 


586 


7,615 


9,079 


9,053 


9,215 


9,069 


8,901 


District of Columbia 


75,392* 


4,105 


5,203 


5,751 


5,752 


5,845 


5,561 


5,515 


Florida 


2,500,478 


57,038 


177,225 


187,725 


188,894 


192,757 


196,952 


197,495 


Georgia 


1,470,634 


33,310 


111,173 


114,464 


113,911 


116,914 


116,886 


118,363 


Hawaii 


184,546 


917 


13,822 


14,444 


14,788 


14,818 


14,886 


15,238 


Idaho 


246,521 


2,341 


17,869 


17,940 


18,017 


1 8,490 


18,974 


19,130 


Illinois 


2,071,391 


57,550 


148,348 


159,554 


159,604 


162,837 


1 59,038 


161,167 


Indiana 


996,133 


6,147 


72,344 


79,149 


76,645 


77,856 


79,008 


80,295 


Iowa 


485,932 


5,714 


34,249 


32,979 


33,957 


35,204 


36,106 


36,729 


Kansas 


470,205 


2,032 


30,104 


33,909 


33,599 


33,949 


34,932 


35,437 


Kentucky 


654,363 


32,407 


45,781 


51,967 


47,247 


47,247 


49,288 


49,791 


Louisiana 


731,328 


17,199 


53,323 


58,309 


56,310 


57,534 


62,290 


54,935 


Maine 


205,586 


1,333 


13,709 


14,243 


14,374 


15,038 


15,883 


16,186 


Maryland 


860,640 


20,314 


56,384 


62,917 


63,955 


65,172 


67,448 


68,539 


Massachusetts 


973,140 


20,666 


68,565 


75,103 


73,435 


75,379 


76,597 


77,570 


Michigan 


1,730,668 


16,562 


125,197 


127,056 


127,180 


130,384 


131,673 


135,110 


Minnesota 


851,384 


9,671 


58,357 


58,353 


59,324 


61,292 


62,580 


63,764 


Mississippi 


493,507 


1,805 


36,931 


40,483 


38,926 


39,748 


39,749 


39,751 


Missouri 


909,792 


18,515 


64,104 


64,975 


65,722 


69,032 


71,928 


71,816 


Montana 


151,947 


506 


1 0,069 


10,558 


10,531 


10,915 


11,602 


11,684 


Nebraska 


285,095 


5,064 


20,234 


20,127 


20,091 


20,679 


21,160 


21,543 


Nevada 


356,814 


2,147 


26,877 


29,617 


29,098 


29,178 


29,676 


29,728 


New Hampshire 


206,847 


1,830 


9,599 


15,875 


15,563 


1 5,776 


16,612 


16,756 


New Jersey 


1,341,656 


19,751 


89,533 


100,691 


98,632 


101,065 


101,038 


101,724 


New Mexico 


320,260 


3,499 


22,137 


23,937 


23,897 


24,810 


25,163 


25,755 


New York 


2,872,132 


40,21 2 


1 90,402 


211,673 


212,597 


215,471 


214,283 


216,061 


North Carolina 


1,315,363 


9,320 


102,772 


105,074 


104,147 


105,116 


1 06,093 


106,651 


North Dakota 


106,047 


721 


7,059 


7,195 


7,271 


7,649 


7,759 


7,911 


Ohio 


1,830,985 


23,856 


121,772 


137,238 


135,161 


140,225 


140,849 


144,015 


Oklahoma 


622,139 


25,707 


43,214 


49,247 


44,855 


45,477 


47,164 


47,347 


Oregon 


551,480 


462 


38,085 


41,020 


40,515 


41,418 


42,726 


44,020 


Pennsylvania 


1,821,627 


2,537 


118,183 


132,738 


132,935 


137,393 


140,722 


144,619 


Rhode Island 


1 58,046 


1,229 


10,704 


11,996 


12,399 


12,354 


12,717 


12,809 


South Carolina 


691,078 


19,281 


47,618 


51,896 


51,501 


53,561 


54,854 


55,175 


South Dakota 


127,542 


1,176 


9,075 


8,844 


9,035 


9,347 


9,641 


9,598 


Tennessee 


925,030’ 


14,987’ 


69,429 


72,221 


70,244 


71,436 


72,714 


73,739 


Texas 


4,163,447 


170,101 


302,859 


323,133 


319,249 


320,083 


318,842 


317,320 


Utah 


484,677 


6,876 


36,521 


37,023 


35,784 


35,463 


36,41 1 


35,994 


Vermont 


101,179 


2,567 


6,289 


6,780 


7,005 


7,214 


7,468 


7,799 


Virginia 


1,163,091 


14,137 


82,489 


87,841 


88,692 


90,480 


91,966 


92,693 


Washington 


1,009,200 


8,102 


68,280 


73,602 


73,377 


76,527 


78,504 


79,397 


West Virginia 


282,885 


6,770 


20,247 


21,134 


20,570 


21,002 


21,561 


22,094 


Wisconsin 


879,361 


24,673 


57,469 


58,174 


60,059 


61,655 


63,509 


65,101 


Wyoming 


88,128 


t 


6,002 


5,871 


6,204 


6,374 


6,587 


6,801 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 










DoD schools (overseas) 


73,212 


1,948 


6,788 


7,040 


6,762 


6,634 


6,626 


6,196 


DoD schools (domestic) 


32,847 


2,855 


3,824 


3,755 


3,435 


3,208 


3,009 


2,729 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


46,476 


+ 


4,122 


3,759 


3,871 


3,916 


4,016 


3,912 


American Samoa 


15,897 


1,435 


969 


1,149 


1,261 


1,297 


1,251 


1,152 


Guam 


31,992 


474 


2,336 


2,646 


2,707 


2,241 


2,621 


2,591 


Northern Marianas 


10,479 


523 


665 


872 


855 


962 


832 


879 


Puerto Rico 


604,177 


863 


41,529 


48,601 


46,899 


47,606 


47,082 


46,501 


Virgin Islands 


18,780 


+ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1. Public school student membership, by grade and state: School year 2001-02— Continued 



State 


Grade 6 


Grade 7 


Grade 8 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 1 1 


Grade 12 


Ungraded 


United 5tates 


3,770,057 


3,721,862 


3,618,837 


4,012,770 


3,528,573 


3,174,203 


2,863,083 


456,011 


Alabama 


60,546 


60,194 


56,591 


61,038 


51,525 


46,1 38 


42,909 


— 


Alaska 


10,941 


10,967 


10,702 


11,734 


10,147 


9,240 


8,340 


0 


Arizona 


74,408 


72,303 


69,643 


72,859 


67,117 


57,782 


52,162 


8,311 


Arkansas 


36,124 


36,284 


35,372 


35,894 


34,418 


32,257 


28,849 


1,546 


California 


493,218 


472,363 


461,133 


499,505 


459,588 


420,295 


365,907 


73,072 


Colorado 


58,213 


57,494 


56,540 


62,756 


54,862 


50,459 


44,912 


0 


Connecticut 


45,879 


45,254 


43,954 


46,621 


41,778 


37,511 


34,301 


t 


Delaware 


9,137 


9,222 


9,397 


10,618 


9,036 


7,597 


7,030 


0 


District of Columbia 


4,945 


4,261 


3,662 


4,012 


3,584 


3,119 


2,815 


4,319 


Florida 


202,978 


202,100 


194,250 


248,764 


172,935 


150,752 


130,613 


t 


Georgia 


121,152 


116,877 


112,145 


128,734 


102,590 


88,301 


75,814 


t 


Hawaii 


15,184 


14,017 


13,705 


16,036 


13,521 


1 2,424 


10,632 


114 


Idaho 


19,698 


19,372 


19,592 


19,923 


1 9,074 


18,473 


17,628 


0 


Illinois 


163,556 


1 57,988 


151,737 


165,529 


150,646 


137,810 


131,411 


4,616 


Indiana 


80,588 


79,863 


76,999 


78,945 


73,024 


67,649 


62,913 


4,708 


Iowa 


37,548 


37,666 


37,115 


39,818 


39,126 


38,443 


36,469 


4,809 


Kansas 


36,336 


35,844 


36,120 


38,621 


37,083 


34,645 


33,221 


14,373 


Kentucky 


49,718 


48,961 


47,019 


53,583 


46,656 


41,876 


37,160 


5,662 


Louisiana 


55,222 


58,494 


61,115 


57,164 


48,767 


45,994 


41,611 


3,061 


Maine 


16,756 


17,223 


17,347 


16,689 


16,155 


14,813 


13,410 


2,427 


Maryland 


68,590 


68,600 


66,211 


73,300 


63,530 


57,306 


52,671 


5,703 


Massachusetts 


78,81 5 


78,147 


75,219 


80,394 


69,692 


64,105 


59,453 


t 


Michigan 


1 39,669 


134,917 


129,908 


145,651 


129,993 


117,676 


103,839 


35,853 


Minnesota 


66,189 


66,701 


66,797 


69,032 


70,837 


69,490 


68,997 


0 


Mississippi 


39,522 


39,304 


36,731 


38,498 


33,388 


28,659 


25,816 


14,196 


Missouri 


71,587 


71,290 


69,677 


75,156 


69,519 


63,408 


57,727 


5,336 


Montana 


12,200 


12,087 


12,389 


1 3,004 


12,757 


12,083 


11,307 


255 


Nebraska 


22,239 


21,759 


21,757 


23,855 


22,824 


22,084 


21,679 


t 


Nevada 


30,045 


28,424 


27,028 


32,086 


25,082 


1 7,694 


19,461 


673 


New Hampshire 


17,422 


17,314 


17,111 


17,646 


16,156 


15,175 


13,309 


703 


New Jersey 


102,400 


101,679 


97,127 


98,784 


91,065 


83,286 


76,271 


78,610 


New Mexico 


25,423 


25,403 


25,012 


28,816 


25,843 


21,907 


18,658 


0 


New York 


219,314 


217,811 


210,369 


245,540 


219,003 


172,609 


153,505 


133,282 


North Carolina 


107,997 


106,669 


102,126 


114,236 


94,231 


81,329 


69,602 


— 


North Dakota 


7,990 


8,385 


8,514 


8,906 


9,040 


8,986 


8,661 


0 


Ohio 


145,029 


145,388 


141,218 


155,727 


139,530 


131,413 


117,683 


11,881 


Oklahoma 


47,558 


47,198 


45,745 


49,034 


45,877 


41,575 


38,638 


3,503 


Oregon 


44,784 


43,986 


42,988 


45,067 


44,268 


41,403 


38,379 


2,359 


Pennsylvania 


147,884 


147,957 


146,138 


159,919 


147,555 


133,282 


122,942 


6,823 


Rhode Island 


13,172 


12,945 


12,458 


13,538 


11,631 


10,587 


9,507 


0 


South Carolina 


52,856 


57,301 


55,939 


64,700 


49,751 


40,588 


36,057 


0 


South Dakota 


10,028 


10,049 


9,997 


10,629 


10,562 


9,834 


9,454 


273 


Tennessee 


73,413 


72,738 


68,184 


74,322 


66,409 


58,383 


51,278 


15,533 


Texas 


317,578 


316,287 


310,762 


366,895 


293,235 


260,674 


226,429 


— 


Utah 


36,113 


35,538 


35,786 


35,029 


36,118 


35,923 


34,951 


11,147 


Vermont 


8,059 


8,146 


7,972 


8,595 


8,137 


7,633 


7,422 


93 


Virginia 


94,724 


92,725 


88,184 


100,599 


86,814 


78,877 


70,607 


2,263 


Washington 


80,858 


79,677 


77,933 


86,396 


81,650 


75,361 


69,536 


t 


West Virginia 


22,241 


22,252 


21,650 


23,328 


21,392 


19,801 


18,336 


507 


Wisconsin 


67,208 


67,398 


66,558 


77,802 


73,512 


70,297 


65,946 


0 


Wyoming 


7,003 


7,040 


7,211 


7,443 


7,540 


7,197 


6,855 


0 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs,and outlying areas 










DoD schools (overseas) 


6,037 


5,734 


4,985 


4,663 


3,801 


3,323 


2,675 


t 


DoD schools (domestic) 


2,539 


1,840 


1,631 


1,212 


934 


719 


593 


564 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


3,821 


3,928 


3,676 


3,828 


3,095 


2,423 


2,109 


t 


American Samoa 


1,151 


1,160 


1,086 


1,141 


1,029 


930 


838 


48 


Guam 


2,661 


2,545 


2,311 


3,494 


2,412 


1,414 


1,539 


t 


Northern Marianas 


813 


781 


779 


861 


737 


434 


432 


54 


Puerto Rico 


48,204 


50,768 


46,410 


45,056 


44,521 


37,615 


32,699 


19,823 


Virgin Islands 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. 
tNot applicable. 

’Data imputed based on current-year (fall 2001) data. 

district of Columbia membership includes 6,943 charter school students for which grade enrollment is not known. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCDl/State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 
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Public School Student, Staff, and Graduate Counts by State: School Year 2001 -02 



Table 2. Public school student/teacher ratio, student membership, and teachers, by level of instruction and state: School year 2001-02 



State 


Total student/ 
teacher ratio 


Total 

student 

membership 


Total 

teachers 


Pre- 

kindergarten 

teachers 


Kindergarten 

teachers 


Elementary 

teachers 


Secondary 

teachers 


Teachers 
of ungraded 
classes 


United 5tates 


15.9 


47,687,871 2 


2,997,741 4 


42,239 2 


152,892 


1,492,901 


1,079,197 


232,654 


Alabama 


15.8 


737, 294 2 


46,796 


722 2 


3,748 


23,028 


19,298 


t 


Alaska 


16.7 


134,358 


8,026 


67 


172 


4,945 


2,842 


t 


Arizona 


20.0 


922,180 


46,015 


168 


1,683 


31,131 


13,033 


t 


Arkansas 


13.6 


449,805 


33,079 


131 


2,075 


10,221 


15,678 


4,974 


California 


20.5 


6,248,61 0 2 


304,296 


11,578 2 


23,545 


191,685 


77,488 


— 


Colorado 


16.8 


742,145 


44,182 


601 


2,680 


19,300 


21,601 


0 


Connecticut 


13.7 


570,228 


41,773 


151 


1,602 


22,630 


12,305 


5,085 


Delaware 


15.3 


115,555 


7,571 


12 


218 


3,548 


3,793 


0 


District of Columbia 


13.8’ 


75,392 


4,951 


218 


269 


2,125 


1,599 


740 


Florida 


18.6 


2,500,478 


134,684 


877 


7,094 


50,269 


52,204 


24,240 


Georgia 


15.9 


1,470,634 


92,732 


2,170 


5,326 


46,354 


38,882 


t 


Hawaii 


16.8 


184,546 


11,007 


182 


487 3 


5,302 3 


5,000 


36 


Idaho 


17.8 


246,521 


13,854 


98 


498 


6,481 


6,777 


t 


Illinois 


16.0 


2,071,391 


129,600 


1,017 


4,395 


72,096 


32,161 


19,931 


Indiana 


16.7 


996,133 


59,658 


423 


2,528 


28,203 


25,782 


2,723 


Iowa 


13.9 


485,932 


34,906 


421 


2,298 


18,657 


1 2,479 


1,051 


Kansas 


14.2 


470,205 


33,084 


326 


1,199 


13,249 


14,791 


3,519 


Kentucky 


16.2 


654,363 


40,375 


436 


4,309 


12,659 


1 5,947 


7,025 


Louisiana 


14.6 


731,328 


49,980 


516 


2,581 


31,886 


14,742 


255 


Maine 


12.3 


205,586 


16,741 


230 3 


936 3 


10,1 52 3 


5,423 


— 


Maryland 


16.0 


860,640 


53,774 


595 


2,009 


29,708 


21,462 




Massachusetts 


14.1 


973,140 


68,942 


493 s 


2,00 1 3 


21,709 3 


33,655 


11,084 


Michigan 


17.5 


1,730,668 


98,849 


1,140 


4,009 


36,970 


44,028 


12,702 


Minnesota 


16.0 


851,384 


53,081 


1,195 


2,040 


24,463 


25,364 


19 


Mississippi 


15.8 


493,507 


31,213 


254 


1,751 


13,663 


11,088 


4,458 


Missouri 


13.9 


909,792 


65,240 


1,349 


3,314 


28,425 


31,659 


493 


Montana 


14.6 


151,947 


10,408 


142 3 


576 3 


6,254 3 


3,436 


t 


Nebraska 


13.5 


285,095 


21,083 


256 3 


1,039 3 


1 1,268 3 


8,350 


170 3 


Nevada 


18.5 


356,814 


19,276 


256 


618 


8,831 


6,937 


2,634 


New Hampshire 


14.1 


206,847 


14,677 


105 


355 


9,724 


4,493 


— 


New Jersey 


12.9 


1,341,656 


103,611 


227 


3,854 


54,972 


28,172 


16,386 


New Mexico 


14.7 


320,260 


21,823 


282 


1,224 


11,117 


4,837 


4,363 


New York 


13.7 


2,872,132 


209,128 


2,223 


11,690 


94,420 


69,480 


31,315 


North Carolina 


15.4 


1,315,363 


85,684 


870 


5,590 


45,031 


29,999 


4,194 


North Dakota 


13.2 


106,047 


8,035 


112 


275 


4,374 


3,274 


0 


Ohio 


15.0 


1,830,985 


122,115 


1,560 


4,173 


75,720 


40,497 


165 


Oklahoma 


14.9 


622,139 


41,632 


738 


1,634 


1 7,096 


17,863 


4,301 


Oregon 


19.4 


551,480 


28,402 


51 


1,154 


13,917 


8,068 


5,212 


Pennsylvania 


15.4 


1,821,627 


118,470 


1,101 3 


4,471 3 


48,504 3 


48,595 


1 5,799 


Rhode Island 


14.2 


1 58,046 


11,103 


20 


258 


4,399 


4,657 


1,770 


South Carolina 


14.8 


691,078 


46,616 


579 


2,106 


30,043 


13,158 


731 


South Dakota 


13.6 


127,542 


9,370 


110 


373 


5,219 


2,646 


1,022 


Tennessee 


15.9 


925,030 


58,357 


316 2 


3,825 


37,424 


15,735 


1,058 


Texas 


14.7 


4,163,447 


282,846 


5,550 


15,925 


1 1 7,988 


110,911 


32,473 


Utah 


21.8 


484,677 


22,211 


184 


885 


9,633 


9,088 


2,421 


Vermont 


11.8 


101,179 


8,554 


66 


314 


2,875 


3,053 


2,246 


Virginia 


13.0 


1,163,091 


89,314 


884 


3,383 


47,912 


37,135 


— 


Washington 


19.2 


1,009,200 


52,534 


52 


2,107 


24,545 


21,078 


4,752 


West Virginia 


14.0 


282,885 


20,139 


199 


1,101 


8,877 


6,759 


3,203 


Wisconsin 


14.4 


879,361 


60,918 


986 


2,971 


40,933 


18,420 


0 


Wyoming 


12.5 


88,128 


7,026 


t 


224 


2,966 


3,475 


104 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 










DoD schools (overseas) 


14.2 


73,212 


5,154 


70 


270 


1,653 


1,737 


1,424 


DoD schools (domestic) 


13.2 


32,847 


2,486 


93 


183 


885 


520 


805 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


46,476 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


17.4 


1 5,897 


914 


130 


38 


473 


254 


19 


Guam 


16.7 


31,992 


1,918 


13 


102 


724 


771 


308 


Northern Marianas 


20.2 


10,479 


519 


4 


18 


286 


208 


3 


Puerto Rico 


14.1 


604,177 


42,906 


87 


1,234 


22,633 


16,469 


2,483 


Virgin Islands 


— 


18,780 


— 


t 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. 
tNot applicable. 

’The District of Columbia student/teacher ratio does not include the 6,943 charter school students for which no teachers were reported. 

2 Data imputed based on current-year (fall 2001) data. 

3 Data disaggregated from reported total. 

4 Total teachers in each state may not add to detail due to rounding, missing detail (Wyoming),or duplicate reporting in the detail (Wisconsin). 

NOTE: Teacher counts are full-time-equivalent (FTE) counts. Elementary and secondary teacher counts are not directly comparable across states due to differences in the grades 
included in these designations. 

^ J.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 
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Elementary and Secondary Education 



Table 3. Number of staff employed by public elementary and secondary school systems and percentage of total staff, by category and state: 
School year 2001 -02 



State 


Total staff 


Teachers 


Instructional aides 


Instructional coordinators 
and supervisors 


Guidance 

counselors 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


United States 


5,902,916’ 


2,997,741 2 


50.8 


675,038’ 


11.4 


45,934’ 


0.8 


100,052 


1.7 


Alabama 


88,171’ 


46,796 2 


53.1 


6,122 


6.9 


676 


0.8 


1,658 


1.9 


Alaska 


16,729 


8,026 


48.0 


2,481 


14.8 


154’ 


0.9 


275 


1.6 


Arizona 


93,976 


46,015 


49.0 


13,179 


14.0 


145 


0.2 


1,215 


1.3 


Arkansas 


66,578 


33,079 


49.7 


6,170 


9.3 


601 


0.9 


1,459 


2.2 


California 


574,559’ 


304, 296 2 


53.0 


72,554 


12.6 


6,510 


1.1 


6,438 


1.1 


Colorado 


87,582 


44,182 


50.4 


10,383 


11.9 


879 


1.0 


1,277 


1.5 


Connecticut 


84,884 


41,773 


49.2 


11,857 


14.0 


386 


0.5 


1,279 


1.5 


Delaware 


14,172 


7,571 


53.4 


1,332 


9.4 


166 


1.2 


240 


1.7 


District of Columbia 


11,391 


4,951 


43.5 


1,508 


13.2 


19 


0.2 


241 


2.1 


Florida 


282,696 


1 34,684 


47.6 


31,206 


11.0 


666 


0.2 


5,547 


2.0 


Georgia 


190,054 


92,732 


48.8 


22,625 


11.9 


1,210 


0.6 


3,219 


1.7 


Hawaii 


1 9,464 


11,007 


56.6 


1,671 


8.6 


500 


2.6 


646 


3.3 


Idaho 


24,773 


1 3,854 


55.9 


2,632 


10.6 


288 


1.2 


593 


2.4 


Illinois 


255,719’ 


1 29,600 


50.7 


32,955’ 


12.9 


1,295 


0.5 


2,983 


1.2 


Indiana 


128,938 


59,658 


46.3 


18,337 


14.2 


1,552 


1.2 


1,831 


1.4 


Iowa 


69,504 


34,906 


50.2 


8,887 


12.8 


467 


0.7 


1,230 


1.8 


Kansas 


65,155 


33,084 


50.8 


7,153 


11.0 


136 


0.2 


1,173 


1.8 


Kentucky 


94,826 


40,375 


42.6 


14,302 


15.1 


742 


0.8 


1,481 


1.6 


Louisiana 


101,552 


49,980 


49.2 


11,094 


10.9 


1,303 


13 


3,264 


3.2 


Maine 


34,072 


16,741 


49.1 


5,705 


16.7 


198 


0.6 


643 


1.9 


Maryland 


99,282 


53,774 


54.2 


9,361 


9.4 


863 


0.9 


2,161 


2.2 


Massachusetts 


125.625 3 


68,942 


54.9 


1 7,452 


13.9 


2,633 


2.1 


2,472 


2.0 


Michigan 


214,894 


98,849 


46.0 


25,592 


11.9 


1,244 


0.6 


3,136 


1.5 


Minnesota 


104,741 


53,081 


50.7 


14,440 


13.8 


466 


0.4 


1,056 


1.0 


Mississippi 


65,154 


31,213 


47.9 


8,561 


13.1 


592 


0.9 


952 


1.5 


Missouri 


124,756 


65,240 


52.3 


11,154 


8.9 


941 


0.8 


2,673 


2.1 


Montana 


1 9,501 1 


10,408 


53.4 


2,417’ 


12.4 


155 


0.8 


429 


2.2 


Nebraska 


40,541 


21,083 


52.0 


4,479 


11.0 


350 


0.9 


111 


1.9 


Nevada 


33,967 


19,276 


56.7 


2,652 


7.8 


185 


0.5 


693 


2.0 


New Hampshire 


29,141 


14,677 


50.4 


5,759 


19.8 


178 2 


0.6 


748 


2.6 


New Jersey 


193,337 


103,611 


53.6 


21,474 


11.1 


1,558 


0.8 


3,551 


1.8 


New Mexico 


44,941 


21,823 


48.6 


5,301 


11.8 


216 


0.5 


781 


1.7 


New York 


423,199 


209,128 


49.4 


41,660 


9.8 


2,081 


0.5 


6,241 


1.5 


North Carolina 


166,164 


85,684 


51.6 


27,665 


16.6 


883 


0.5 


3,370 


2.0 


North Dakota 


14,896 


8,035 


53.9 


1,702 


11.4 


121 


0.8 


274 


1.8 


Ohio 


230,007 


122,115 


53.1 


14,886 


6.5 


489 


0.2 


3,537 


1.5 


Oklahoma 


76,405 


41,632 


54.5 


6,594 


8.6 


199 


0.3 


1,609 


2.1 


Oregon 


57,473 


28,402 


49.4 


8,467 


14.7 


435 


0.8 


1,243 


2.2 


Pennsylvania 


229,238 


118,470 


51.7 


24,065 


10.5 


1,460 


0.6 


4,183 


1.8 


Rhode Island 


18,583 


11,103 


59.7 


2,301 


12.4 


64 


0.3 


348 


1.9 


South Carolina 


71,732’ 


46,616 


65.0 


10,995’ 


15.3 


609 


0.8 


1,722 


2.4 


South Dakota 


18,512 


9,370 


50.6 


2,162 


11.7 


383 


2.1 


323 


1.7 


Tennessee 


111,926’ 


58,357 


52.1 


12,661 


11.3 


1,094 2 


1.0 


1,854 


1.7 


Texas 


582,555 


282,846 


48.6 


58,283 


10.0 


1,517 


0.3 


9,713 


1.7 


Utah 


41,111 


22,211 


54.0 


5,496 


13.4 


622 


1.5 


666 


1.6 


Vermont 


18,050 


8,554 


47.4 


4,007 


22.2 


278 


1.5 


399 


2.2 


Virginia 


165,249 


89,314 


54.0 


15,725 


9.5 


1,770 


1.1 


3,408 


2.1 


Washington 


112,021 


52,534 


46.9 


10,044 


9.0 


4,636 


4.1 


1,966 


1.8 


West Virginia 


37,676 


20,139 


53.5 


3,087 


8.2 


334 


0.9 


665 


1.8 


Wisconsin 


113,525 


60,918 


53.7 


12,780 


11.3 


1,581 


1.4 


2,049 


1.8 


Wyoming 


13,919 


7,026 


50.5 


1,663 


11.9 


104 


0.7 


361 


2.6 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools. Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 










DoD schools (overseas) 


7,889 


5,154 


65.3 


532 


6.7 


140 


1.8 


234 


3.0 


DoD schools (domestic) 


4,321 


2,486 


57.5 


419 


9.7 


53 


1.2 


108 


2.5 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


1,686 


914 


54.2 


132 


7.8 


36 


2.1 


48 


2.8 


Guam 


3,765 


1,918 


50.9 


700 


18.6 


156 


4.1 


29 


0.8 


Northern Marianas 


1,019 


519 


50.9 


198 


19.4 


5 


0.5 


13 


1.3 


Puerto Rico 


75,254 


42,906 


57.0 


229 


0.3 


305 


0.4 


1,003 


1.3 


Virgin Islands 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3. Number of staff employed by public elementary and secondary school systems and percentage of total staff, by category and state: 
School year 2001-02— Continued 



State 


Librarians 




Student/other 
support staff 4 


School 

administrators 


School district 
administrators 


Administrative 
support staff 5 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


United States 


54,349 


0.9 


1,392,677' 


23.6 


160,806 


2.7 


63,351 


1.1 


412,968’ 


7.0 


Alabama 


1,332 


1.5 


23,678 


26.9 


3,307 


3.8 


1,241 


1.4 


3,361 


3.8 


Alaska 


147 


0.9 


3,093 


18.5 


804 


4.8 


273 


1.6 


1,476 


8.8 


Arizona 


811 


0.9 


22,941 


24.4 


2,140 


2.3 


386 


0.4 


7,144 


7.6 


Arkansas 


1,016 


1.5 


18,553 


27.9 


1,734 


2.6 


673 


1.0 


3,293 


4.9 


California 


1,396 


0.2 


1 1 1,808 2 


19.5 


13,225 


2.3 


2,711 


0.5 


55,621 


9.7 


Colorado 


852 


1.0 


20,295 


23.2 


2,289 


2.6 


932 


1.1 


6,493 


7.4 


Connecticut 


767 


0.9 


20,439 


24.1 


2,205 


2.6 


1,312 


1.5 


4,866 


5.7 


Delaware 


124 


0.9 


3,365 


23.7 


359 


2.5 


262 


1.8 


753 


5.3 


District of Columbia 


119 


1.0 


3,583 


31.5 


279 


2.4 


49 


0.4 


642 


5.6 


Florida 


2,667 


0.9 


71,093 


25.1 


6,516 


2.3 


1,715 


0.6 


28,602 


10.1 


Georgia 


2,114 


1.1 


51,922 


27.3 


4,755 


2.5 


1,764 


0.9 


9,713 


5.1 


Hawaii 


289 


1.5 


3,642 


18.7 


517 


2.7 


139 


0.7 


1,053 


5.4 


Idaho 


188 


0.8 


5,042 


20.4 


715 


2.9 


122 


0.5 


1,339 


5.4 


Illinois 


1,934 


0.8 


59,350' 


23.2 


6,315 


2.5 


3,963 


1.5 


17,324’ 


6.8 


Indiana 


1,065 


0.8 


34,952 


27.1 


2,950 


2.3 


985 


0.8 


7,608 


5.9 


Iowa 


647 


0.9 


15,419 


22.2 


2,197 


3.2 


980 


1.4 


4,771 


6.9 


Kansas 


975 


1.5 


16,515 


25.3 


1,754 


2.7 


1,258 


1.9 


3,107 


4.8 


Kentucky 


1,147 


1.2 


24,043 


25.4 


2,461 


2.6 


1,214 


1.3 


9,061 


9.6 


Louisiana 


1,201 


1.2 


27,904 


27.5 


2,585 


2.5 


398 


0.4 


3,823 


3.8 


Maine 


241 


0.7 


7,236 2 


21.2 


916 


2.7 


560 


1.6 


1,832 2 


5.4 


Maryland 


1,112 


1.1 


23,373 


23.5 


3,023 


3.0 


899 


0.9 


4,716 


4.8 


Massachusetts 


823 


0.7 


20,190 


16.1 


2,577 


2.1 


654 


0.5 


9,882 3 


7.9 


Michigan 


1,612 


0.8 


66,854 


31.1 


5,574 


2.6 


2,084 


1.0 


9,949 


4.6 


Minnesota 


1,015 


1.0 


2 1 ,448 2 


20.5 


2,052 


2.0 


1,909 


1.8 


9,274 


8.9 


Mississippi 


956 


1.5 


16,387 


25.2 


1,706 


2.6 


969 


1.5 


3,818 


5.9 


Missouri 


1,621 


1.3 


25,865 2 


20.7 


2,996 


2.4 


1,254 


1.0 


1 3,01 2 2 


10.4 


Montana 


359 


1.8 


3,808' 


19.5 


504 


2.6 


150 


0.8 


1,271’ 


6.5 


Nebraska 


565 


1.4 


9,623 


23.7 


994 


2.5 


572 


1.4 


2,098 


5.2 


Nevada 


317 


0.9 


7,540 


22.2 


972 


2.9 


272 


0.8 


2,060 


6.1 


New Hampshire 


286 


1.0 


5,307 2 


18.2 


521 


1.8 


476 


1.6 


1,1 89 2 


4.1 


New Jersey 


1,858 


1.0 


38,613 


20.0 


4,790 


2.5 


1,855 


1.0 


16,027 


8.3 


New Mexico 


283 


0.6 


10,922 


24.3 


1,017 


2.3 


1,250 


2.8 


3,348 


7.4 


New York 


3,180 


0.8 


117,681 


27.8 


7,915 


1.9 


2,954 


0.7 


32,359 


7.6 


North Carolina 


2,289 


1.4 


39,919 


24.0 


4,681 


2.8 


1,601 


1.0 


72 


0.0 


North Dakota 


198 


1.3 


3,260 


21.9 


391 


2.6 


431 


2.9 


484 


3.2 


Ohio 


1,630 


0.7 


51,310 


22.3 


5,308 


2.3 


6,203 


2.7 


24,529 


10.7 


Oklahoma 


1,043 


1.4 


17,110 


22.4 


2,043 


2.7 


723 


0.9 


5,452 


7.1 


Oregon 


582 


1.0 


11,002 


19.1 


1,664 


2.9 


804 


1.4 


4,874 


8.5 


Pennsylvania 


2,217 


1.0 


57,294 


25.0 


4,418 


1.9 


1,578 


0.7 


15,553 


6.8 


Rhode Island 


61 


0.3 


2,721 


14.6 


444 


2.4 


199 


1.1 


1,342 


7.2 


South Carolina 


1,123 


1.6 


1,562’ 


2.2 


3,053 


4.3 


272 


0.4 


5,780’ 


8.1 


South Dakota 


167 


0.9 


4,446 


24.0 


427 


2.3 


438 


2.4 


796 


4.3 


Tennessee 


1,506 


1.3 


23,550 2 


21.0 


4,819 


4.3 


1,117 


1.0 


6,968 2 


6.2 


Texas 


4,719 


0.8 


153,550 


26.4 


28,779 


4.9 


7,956 


1.4 


35,192 


6.0 


Utah 


311 


0.8 


7,953 


19.3 


997 


2.4 


167 


0.4 


2,688 


6.5 


Vermont 


229 


1.3 


3,085 


17.1 


422 


2.3 


146 


0.8 


930 


5.2 


Virginia 


2,040 


1.2 


36,003 


21.8 


4,034 


2.4 


2,779 


1.7 


10,176 


6.2 


Washington 


1,321 


1.2 


31,036 


27.7 


2,709 


2.4 


1,163 


1.0 


6,612 


5.9 


West Virginia 


393 


1.0 


9,465 


25.1 


1,063 


2.8 


339 


0.9 


2,191 


5.8 


Wisconsin 


1,383 


1.2 


23,849 


21.0 


2,567 


2.3 


949 


0.8 


7,449 


6.6 


Wyoming 


118 


0.8 


3,078 


22.1 


323 


2.3 


251 


1.8 


995 


7.1 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 












DoD schools (overseas) 


156 


2.0 


646 


8.2 


276 


3.5 


39 


0.5 


712 


9.0 


DoD schools (domestic) 


70 


1.6 


685 


15.9 


120 


2.8 


36 


0.8 


344 


8.0 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


6 


0.4 


271 


16.1 


78 


4.6 


37 


2.2 


164 


9.7 


Guam 


13 


0.3 


215 


5.7 


55 


1.5 


20 


0.5 


659 


17.5 


Northern Marianas 


0 


0 


144 


14.1 


31 


3.0 


9 


0.9 


100 


9.8 


Puerto Rico 


1,006 


1.3 


22,122 


29.4 


1,484 


2.0 


1,602 


2.1 


4,597 


6.1 


Virgin Islands 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. 

’Data imputed based on current-year (fall 2001) data. 

2 Data disaggregated from reported total. 

3 Data imputed based on prior-year (fall 2000) data. 

4 Student/other support services include library support staff, student support services staff, and all other nonadministrative support staff. 

Administrative support staff includes district- and school-level administrative support staff. 

NOTE: All staff counts are full-time-equivalent (FTE) counts. 4 

|s Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 

ERIC 
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Table 4. Public school membership, by race/ethnicity and state: School year 2001-02 



State 


Students 

reported 1 


American 

Indian/Alaska 

Native 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Hispanic 


Black, 

non- 

Hispanic 


White, 

non- 

Hispanic 


United States 


47,440,514 


561,799 


2,010,685 


8,103,281 


8,152,385 


28,612,364 


Alabama 


725,349' 


5,357 


5,869 


11,108 


264,506 


438,509 


Alaska 


134,358 


34,210 


7,870 


4,812 


6,254 


81,212 


Arizona 


922,180 


60,404 


19,361 


325,661 


43,551 


473,203 


Arkansas 


449,805 


2,300 


4,159 


18,672 


104,951 


319,723 


California 


6,108,071’ 


53,314 


686,074 


2,717,602 


512,996 


2,138,085 


Colorado 


742,145 


8,710 


22,131 


172,940 


42,361 


496,003 


Connecticut 


570,228 


1,677 


16,878 


77,966 


78,826 


394,881 


Delaware 


115,555 


325 


2,807 


7,600 


35,900 


68,923 


District of Columbia 


68,449’ 


32 


1,121 


6,427 


57,751 


3,118 


Florida 


2,500,478 


6,916 


48,079 


511,247 


621,569 


1,312,667 


Georgia 


1,470,634 


2,437 


34,812 


80,776 


561,354 


791,255 


Hawaii 


184,546 


794 


133,408 


8,384 


4,469 


37,491 


Idaho 


246,521 


3,238 


3,279 


27,633 


1,908 


210,463 


Illinois 


2,071,391 


3,535 


71,667 


335,535 


439,478 


1,221,176 


Indiana 


996,133 


2,388 


10,212 


38,943 


117,857 


826,733 


Iowa 


485,932 


2,638 


8,344 


19,523 


19,955 


435,472 


Kansas 


470,205 


6,286 


10,316 


45,929 


42,023 


365,651 


Kentucky 


621,956’ 


1,312 


4,287 


6,920 


63,808 


545,629 


Louisiana 


731,328 


4,765 


9,311 


11,358 


349,550 


356,344 


Maine 


205,586 


1,373 


2,279 


1,324 


2,826 


1 97,784 


Maryland 


860,640 


3,111 


39,401 


46,251 


320,489 


451,388 


Massachusetts 


973,140 


3,165 


44,148 


105,053 


83,642 


737,132 


Michigan 


1,730,668 


18,014 


34,493 


62,754 


345,575 


1,269,832 


Minnesota 


851,384 


17,145 


44,273 


31,935 


59,924 


698,107 


Mississippi 


493,507 


769 


3,566 


4,208 


251,728 


233,236 


Missouri 


909,792 


2,948 


11,100 


18,337 


1 59,059 


718,348 


Montana 


151,947 


16,121 


1,560 


2,835 


962 


1 30,469 


Nebraska 


285,095 


4,452 


4,502 


23,459 


19,594 


233,088 


Nevada 


356,814 


6,158 


21,648 


97,782 


36,737 


194,489 


New Hampshire 


206,847 


505 


3,016 


4,255 


2,539 


196,532 


New Jersey 


1,341,656 


2,390 


88,558 


214,546 


239,554 


796,608 


New Mexico 


320,260 


36,137 


3,413 


163,378 


7,534 


109,798 


New York 


2,872,132 


12,461 


178,495 


534,527 


571,850 


1,574,799 


North Carolina 


1,315,363 


19,336 


25,245 


68,957 


412,192 


789,633 


North Dakota 


106,047 


8,587 


872 


1,431 


1,138 


94,019 


Ohio 


1,804,123’ 


2,382 


21,429 


33,447 


301,480 


1,445,385 


Oklahoma 


622,139 


108,800 


9,051 


40,373 


67,334 


396,581 


Oregon 


540,813’ 


11,707 


22,641 


62,392 


16,061 


428,012 


Pennsylvania 


1,821,627 


2,386 


37,945 


87,219 


279,256 


1,414,821 


Rhode Island 


1 58,046 


897 


5,098 


23,336 


1 2,782 


115,933 


South Carolina 


688,258’ 


1,674 


6,879 


16,187 


286,819 


376,699 


South Dakota 


127,542 


1 3,004 


1,256 


1,744 


1,635 


109,903 


Tennessee 


909,856’ 


1,487 


10,575 


18,940 


225,717 


653,137 


Texas 


4,163,447 


1 2,776 


116,229 


1,735,040 


598,223 


1,701,179 


Utah 


484,677 


7,456 


1 3,646 


47,940 


4,934 


410,701 


Vermont 


101,179 


556 


1,524 


1,013 


1,166 


96,920 


Virginia 


1,163,091 


3,261 


50,094 


63,950 


315,105 


730,681 


Washington 


1,009,200 


26,452 


75,916 


110,468 


54,589 


741,775 


West Virginia 


282,885 


297 


1,567 


1,173 


12,386 


267,462 


Wisconsin 


879,361 


12,520 


29,488 


43,621 


89,293 


704,439 


Wyoming 88,128 2,834 793 

Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools. Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 


6,370 


1,195 


76,936 


DoD schools (overseas) 


56,571’ 


547 


5,131 


5,262 


10,809 


34,822 


DoD schools (domestic) 


27,741’ 


170 


965 


5,137 


7,158 


14,311 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 2 


46,476 


46,476 


0 


0 


0 


0 


American Samoa 2 


1 5,897 


0 


1 5,897 


0 


0 


0 


Guam 


31,992 


20 


31,310 


75 


104 


483 


Northern Marianas 


10,479 


0 


10,429 


0 


6 


44 


Puerto Rico 2 


604,177 


0 


0 


604,177 


0 


0 


Virgin Islands 


18,780 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. 

’Totals exclude students for whom race/ethnicity was not reported. 

American Samoa, Puerto Rico, and the BIA reported all of their students in one category of race/ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 
2001 - 02 . 
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Table 5. Percentage of public school membership by race/ethnicity and state: School year 2001-02 



State 


Total 

reported 1 


American 

Indian/Alaska 

Native 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Hispanic 


Black, 

non- 

Hispanic 


White, 

non- 

Hispanic 


United States 


100.0 


1.2 


4.2 


17.1 


17.2 


60.3 


Alabama 


100.0 


0.7 


0.8 


1.5 


36.5 


60.5 


Alaska 


100.0 


25.5 


5.9 


3.6 


4.7 


60.4 


Arizona 


100.0 


6.6 


2.1 


35.3 


4.7 


51.3 


Arkansas 


100.0 


0.5 


0.9 


4.2 


23.3 


71.1 


California 


100.0 


0.9 


11.2 


44.5 


8.4 


35.0 


Colorado 


100.0 


1.2 


3.0 


23.3 


5.7 


66.8 


Connecticut 


100.0 


0.3 


3.0 


13.7 


13.8 


69.2 


Delaware 


100.0 


0.3 


2.4 


6.6 


31.1 


59.6 


District of Columbia 


100.0 


0.0 


1.6 


9.4 


84.4 


4.6 


Florida 


100.0 


0.3 


1.9 


20.4 


24.9 


52.5 


Georgia 


100.0 


0.2 


2.4 


5.5 


38.2 


53.8 


Hawaii 


100.0 


0.4 


72.3 


4.5 


2.4 


20.3 


Idaho 


100.0 


1.3 


1.3 


11.2 


0.8 


85.4 


Illinois 


100.0 


0.2 


3.5 


16.2 


21.2 


59.0 


Indiana 


100.0 


0.2 


1.0 


3.9 


11.8 


83.0 


Iowa 


100.0 


0.5 


1.7 


4.0 


4.1 


89.6 


Kansas 


100.0 


1.3 


2.2 


9.8 


8.9 


77.8 


Kentucky 


100.0 


0.2 


0.7 


1.1 


10.3 


87.7 


Louisiana 


100.0 


0.7 


1.3 


1.6 


47.8 


48.7 


Maine 


100.0 


0.7 


1.1 


0.6 


1.4 


96.2 


Maryland 


100.0 


0.4 


4.6 


5.4 


37.2 


52.4 


Massachusetts 


100.0 


0.3 


4.5 


10.8 


8.6 


75.7 


Michigan 


100.0 


1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


20.0 


73.4 


Minnesota 


100.0 


2.0 


5.2 


3.8 


7.0 


82.0 


Mississippi 


100.0 


0.2 


0.7 


0.9 


51.0 


47.3 


Missouri 


100.0 


0.3 


1.2 


2.0 


17.5 


79.0 


Montana 


100.0 


10.6 


1.0 


1.9 


0.6 


85.9 


Nebraska 


100.0 


1.6 


1.6 


8.2 


6.9 


81.8 


Nevada 


100.0 


1.7 


6.1 


27.4 


10.3 


54.5 


New Hampshire 


100.0 


0.2 


1.5 


2.1 


1.2 


95.0 


New Jersey 


100.0 


0.2 


6.6 


16.0 


17.9 


59.4 


New Mexico 


100.0 


11.3 


1.1 


51.0 


2.4 


34.3 


New York 


100.0 


0.4 


6.2 


18.6 


19.9 


54.8 


North Carolina 


100.0 


1.5 


1.9 


5.2 


31.3 


60.0 


North Dakota 


100.0 


8.1 


0.8 


1.3 


1.1 


88.7 


Ohio 


100.0 


0.1 


1.2 


1.9 


16.7 


80.1 


Oklahoma 


100.0 


17.5 


1.5 


6.5 


10.8 


63.7 


Oregon 


100.0 


2.2 


4.2 


11.5 


3.0 


79.1 


Pennsylvania 


100.0 


0.1 


2.1 


4.8 


15.3 


77.7 


Rhode Island 


100.0 


0.6 


3.2 


14.8 


8.1 


73.4 


South Carolina 


100.0 


0.2 


1.0 


2.4 


41.7 


54.7 


South Dakota 


100.0 


10.2 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


86.2 


Tennessee 


100.0 


0.2 


1.2 


2.1 


24.8 


71.8 


Texas 


100.0 


0.3 


2.8 


41.7 


14.4 


40.9 


Utah 


100.0 


1.5 


2.8 


9.9 


1.0 


84.7 


Vermont 


100.0 


0.5 


1.5 


1.0 


1.2 


95.8 


Virginia 


100.0 


0.3 


4.3 


5.5 


27.1 


62.8 


Washington 


100.0 


2.6 


7.5 


10.9 


5.4 


73.5 


West Virginia 


100.0 


0.1 


0.6 


0.4 


4.4 


94.5 


Wisconsin 


100.0 


1.4 


3.4 


5.0 


10.2 


80.1 


Wyoming 


100.0 


3.2 


0.9 


7.2 


1.4 


87.3 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 








DoD schools (overseas) 


100.0 


1.0 


9.1 


9.3 


19.1 


61.6 


DoD schools (domestic) 


100.0 


0.6 


3.5 


18.5 


25.8 


51.6 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 2 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


American Samoa 2 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Guam 


100.0 


0.1 


97.9 


0.2 


0.3 


1.5 


Northern Marianas 


100.0 


0.0 


99.5 


0.0 


0.1 


0.4 


Puerto Rico 2 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Virgin Islands 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. 

’Totals exclude students for whom race/ethnicity was not reported. 

American Samoa, Puerto Rico, and the BIA reported all of their students in one category of race/ethnicity. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 
2001 - 02 . 
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Table 6. Number of public high school completers, by state: School year 2000-01 



State 


Total high 
school completers 


Diploma 

recipients 


Other 
high school 
completers 


High school 
equivalency 
recipients 2 


United States 





2,568,956 


42,452’ 





Alabama 


42,899 


37,082 


2,531 


3,286 


Alaska 


8,273 


6,812 


17 


1,444 


Arizona 


— 


46,773 


770 


— 


Arkansas 


33,406 


27,100 


1,919 


4,387 


California 


— 


315,189 


t 


— 


Colorado 


45,592 


39,241 


129 


6,222 


Connecticut 


31,631 


30,388 


54 


1,189 


Delaware 


6,984 


6,614 


98 


272 


District of Columbia 


— 


2,808 


235 


— 


Florida 


132,167 


111,112 


4,898 


16,157 


Georgia 


— 


62,499 


6,716 


— 


Hawaii 


— 


10,102 


221 


— 


Idaho 


— 


15,941 


80 


— 


Illinois 


— 


110,624 


t 


— 


Indiana 


— 


56,172 


2,135 


— 


Iowa 


38,324 


33,774 


135 


4,415 


Kansas 


— 


29,360 


t 





Kentucky 


— 


36,957 


336 


— 


Louisiana 


43,707 


38,314 


982 


4,411 


Maine 


12,982 


12,654 


19 


309 


Maryland 


— 


49,222 


347 


— 


Massachusetts 


— 


54,393 


t 


— 


Michigan 


97,923 


96,515 


634 


774 


Minnesota 


63,500 


56,581 


t 


6,919 


Mississippi 


26,160 


23,748 


2,014 


398 


Missouri 


59,866 


54,138 


99 


5,629 


Montana 


1 2,207 


10,628 


t 


1,579 


Nebraska 


— 


19,658 


174 


— 


Nevada 


18,133 


15,127 


680 


2,326 


New Hampshire 


— 


12,294 


— 


1,224 


New Jersey 


78,609 


76,130 


t 


2,479 


New Mexico 


20,675 


18,199 


155 


2,321 


New York 


165,239 


141,884 


5,421 


17,934 


North Carolina 


71,319 


63,288 


666 


7,365 


North Dakota 


10,623 


8,445 


t 


2,178 


Ohio 


117,389 


111,281 


t 


6,108 


Oklahoma 


47,578 


37,458 


t 


10,120 


Oregon 


40,570 


29,939 


3,182 


7,449 


Pennsylvania 


1 24,735 


114,436 


t 


10,299 


Rhode Island 


9,330 


8,603 


14 


713 


South Carolina 


— 


29,742 


835 





South Dakota 


— 


8,881 


t 





Tennessee 


— 


40,642 


4,021 


— 


Texas 


216,700 


215,316 


t 


1,384 


Utah 


34,309 


31,036 


160 


3,113 


Vermont 


6,904 


6,856 


20 


28 


Virginia 


74,846 


66,067 


2,526 


6,253 


Washington 


57,522 


55,081 


155 


2,286 


West Virginia 


20,103 


18,440 


12 


1,651 


Wisconsin 


— 


59,341 


— 


9,105 


Wyoming — 6,071 

Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 


62 




DoD schools (overseas) 


2,621 


2,621 


t 





DoD schools (domestic) 


568 


568 


t 


— 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


— 


— 





American Samoa 


781 


722 


2 


57 


Guam 


— 


1,371 


t 


— 


Northern Marianas 


— 


361 


— 





Puerto Rico 


45,755 


30,154 


2,420 


13,181 


Virgin Islands 


— 


966 


— 


— 



— Not available. 
tNot applicable. 

’includes individuals who receive certificates of attendance or some other credential in lieu of diplomas. Total other high school completers does not include New Hampshire and 
Wisconsin. 

includes recipients age 19 or younger, except in Minnesota, where they are age 20 or younger. 

NOTE: High school completer categories may include students not included in 1 2th-grade membership in the 2000-01 school year. 

*CE:U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 
- 02 . 
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Table 7. Public diploma recipients, by race/ethnicity and state: School year 2000*01 



State 


Total 
reported by 
race/ethnicity 


American 

Indian/Alaska 

Native 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Hispanic 


Black, 

non- 

Hispanic 


White, 

non- 

Hispanic 


Alabama 


37,082 


437 


348 


238 


11,986 


24,073 


Alaska 


6,812 


1,286 


429 


173 


246 


4,678 


Arizona 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Arkansas 


27,100 


119 


302 


528 


5,697 


20,454 


California 


315,189 


2,734 


46,958 


103,795 


22,474 


139,228 


Colorado 


39,241 


305 


1,250 


5,321 


1,681 


30,684 


Connecticut 


30,388 


66 


961 


2,563 


3,369 


23,429 


Delaware 


6,479' 


15 


195 


208 


1,661 


4,400 


District of Columbia 


2,808 


3 


72 


215 


2,401 


117 


Florida 


111,112 


288 


3,068 


17,943 


23,608 


66,205 


Georgia 


62,499 


82 


1,988 


1,281 


19,795 


39,353 


Hawaii 


10,102 


33 


7,534 


441 


177 


1,917 


Idaho 


15,941 


133 


224 


973 


70 


14,541 


Illinois 


110,624 


172 


4,889 


10,855 


15,498 


79,210 


Indiana 


56,172 


95 


621 


1,304 


4,358 


49,794 


Iowa 


33,774 


212 


684 


582 


678 


31,618 


Kansas 


29,360 


271 


702 


1,323 


1,844 


25,220 


Kentucky 


36,957 


40 


269 


232 


2,995 


33,421 


Louisiana 


38,314 


208 


678 


509 


15,046 


21,873 


Maine 


1 2,654 


75 


121 


79 


84 


12,295 


Maryland 


49,222 


145 


2,488 


1,708 


16,155 


28,726 


Massachusetts 


54,393 


105 


2,517 


3,845 


4,222 


43,704 


Michigan 


96,515 


875 


1,989 


2,139 


1 2,060 


79,452 


Minnesota 


56,581 


643 


2,468 


916 


1,840 


50,714 


Mississippi 


23,748 


16 


190 


87 


11,158 


12,297 


Missouri 


54,138 


134 


753 


711 


6,824 


45,716 


Montana 


10,628 


689 


108 


169 


33 


9,629 


Nebraska 


1 9,658 


139 


311 


762 


827 


17,619 


Nevada 


15,127 


249 


998 


2,331 


1,201 


10,348 


New Hampshire 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New Jersey 


76,130 


204 


5,370 


9,402 


11,507 


49,647 


New Mexico 


18,199 


1,996 


236 


7,954 


426 


7,587 


New York 


141,884 


494 


10,124 


16,317 


20,594 


94,355 


North Carolina 


63,288 


761 


1,334 


1,264 


16,810 


43,119 


North Dakota 


8,445 


373 


48 


54 


47 


7,923 


Ohio 


110,86V 


123 


1,509 


1,378 


11,645 


96,206 


Oklahoma 


37,458 


5,906 


751 


1,492 


3,243 


26,066 


Oregon 


29,732’ 


448 


1,269 


1,629 


604 


25,782 


Pennsylvania 


114,436 


62 


2,567 


2,961 


11,915 


96,931 


Rhode Island 


8,603 


38 


273 


769 


546 


6,977 


South Carolina 




















South Dakota 


8,881 


334 


83 


65 


41 


8,358 


Tennessee 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Texas 


215,316 


574 


7,218 


69,595 


28,295 


109,634 


Utah 


31,036 


348 


768 


1,527 


184 


28,209 


Vermont 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 





Virginia 


66,067 


145 


3,311 


2,342 


14,930 


45,339 


Washington 


55,081 


1,068 


4,675 


3,495 


2,157 


43,686 


West Virginia 


18,440 


17 


131 


54 


665 


17,573 


Wisconsin 


59,341 


547 


1,567 


1,557 


2,835 


52,835 


Wyoming 6,071 98 63 

Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 


279 


53 


5,578 


DoD schools (overseas) 


2,119 


0 


362 


175 


422 


1,160 


DoD schools (domestic) 


535 


0 


25 


199 


117 


194 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


722 


0 


722 


0 


0 


0 


Guam 


1,349 


0 


1,319 


3 


3 


24 


Northern Marianas 


361 


0 


360 


0 


0 


1 


Puerto Rico 


30,154 


0 


0 


30,154 


0 


0 


Virgin Islands 


966 


3 


4 


79 


875 


5 



— Not available. 

’Total excludes students for whom race/ethnicity was not reported. 

NOTE: National totals are not presented for this table because of data not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 
2001 - 02 . 
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Table 8. Other public high school completers, by race/ethnicity and state: School year 2000-01 



State 


Total 
reported by 
race/ethnicity 


American 

Indian/Alaska 

Native 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Hispanic 


Black, 

non- 

Hispanic 


White, 

non- 

Hispanic 


Alabama 


2,531 


20 


9 


23 


1,316 


1,163 


Alaska 


17 


5 


1 


1 


0 


10 


Arizona 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Arkansas 


1,919 


9 


8 


33 


524 


1,345 


California 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Colorado 


129 


0 


9 


25 


1 


94 


Connecticut 


54 


0 


1 


15 


15 


23 


Delaware 


90' 


0 


1 


7 


24 


58 


District of Columbia 


235 


0 


0 


5 


222 


8 


Florida 


4,898 


13 


99 


1,311 


2,274 


1,201 


Georgia 


6,716 


11 


148 


213 


4,291 


2,053 


Hawaii 


221 


4 


170 


11 


3 


33 


Idaho 


80 


0 


6 


14 


0 


60 


Illinois 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Indiana 


2,135 


2 


35 


119 


503 


1,476 


Iowa 


135 


4 


6 


7 


4 


114 


Kansas 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Kentucky 


336 


0 


0 


0 


18 


318 


Louisiana 


982 


3 


5 


5 


665 


304 


Maine 


19 


0 


0 


2 


0 


17 


Maryland 


347 


2 


7 


17 


147 


174 


Massachusetts 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Michigan 


634 


2 


22 


34 


48 


528 


Minnesota 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Mississippi 


2,014 


1 


5 


2 


1,333 


673 


Missouri 


99 


1 


0 


2 


19 


77 


Montana 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Nebraska 


174 


5 


4 


14 


15 


136 


Nevada 


680 


12 


43 


269 


171 


185 


New Hampshire 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New Jersey 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


New Mexico 


155 


31 


4 


72 


2 


46 


New York 


5,421 


30 


132 


864 


1,346 


3,049 


North Carolina 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


North Dakota 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Ohio 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Oklahoma 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Oregon 


3,157' 


60 


152 


368 


134 


2,443 


Pennsylvania 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Rhode Island 


14 


0 


0 


2 


1 


11 


South Carolina 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


South Dakota 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Tennessee 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Texas 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Utah 


160 


13 


5 


13 


5 


124 


Vermont 











— 


— 





Virginia 


2,526 


7 


34 


64 


583 


1,838 


Washington 


155 


7 


5 


10 


8 


125 


West Virginia 


12 


0 


0 


0 


2 


10 


Wisconsin 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Wyoming 62 1 7 

Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 


4 


1 


49 


DoD schools (overseas) 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


DoD schools (domestic) 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Guam 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Northern Marianas 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Puerto Rico 


2,420 


0 


0 


2,420 


0 


0 


Virgin Islands 


__ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. 

+Not applicable. 

'Total excludes students for whom race/ethnicity was not reported. 

NOTE: National totals are not presented for this table because of data not available. Other high school completers includes individuals who receive certificates of attendance or 
some other credential in lieu of diplomas. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 
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Table 9. High school equivalency recipients, by race/ethnicity and state: School year 2000-01 



State 


Total 
reported by 
race/ethnicity 


American 

Indian/Alaska 

Native 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Hispanic 


Black, 

non- 

Hispanic 


White, 

non- 

Hispanic 


Alabama 










_ 


_ 


Alaska 


1,444 


314 


51 


0 


58 


1,021 


Arizona 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Arkansas 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


California 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Colorado 


6,222 


125 


133 


1,453 


325 


4,186 


Connecticut 


1,189 


10 


13 


186 


162 


818 


Delaware 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


District of Columbia 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Florida 


16,157 


128 


184 


2,477 


1,435 


11,933 


Georgia 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Hawaii 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Idaho 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Illinois 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Indiana 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Iowa 


4,415 


62 


49 


238 


565 


3,501 


Kansas 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Kentucky 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Louisiana 


4,411 


80 


39 


185 


759 


3,348 


Maine 


309 


1 


1 


3 


5 


299 


Maryland 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


__ 


Massachusetts 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Michigan 


774 


9 


16 


28 


94 


627 


Minnesota 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Mississippi 


398 


0 


0 


3 


135 


260 


Missouri 


5,629 


59 


27 


127 


633 


4,783 


Montana 


1,579 


221 


10 


76 


14 


1,258 


Nebraska 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Nevada 


2,326 


73 


82 


452 


168 


1,551 


New Hampshire 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New Jersey 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New Mexico 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New York 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


North Carolina 


7,365 


133 


69 


240 


1,679 


5,244 


North Dakota 


2,178 


636 


17 


72 


52 


1,401 


Ohio 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Oklahoma 


9,803’ 


1,338 


46 


802 


952 


6,665 


Oregon 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Pennsylvania 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Rhode Island 


713 


9 


43 


93 


59 


509 


South Carolina 








— 


— 


— 


— 


South Dakota 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Tennessee 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Texas 


1,384 


7 


16 


480 


185 


696 


Utah 


3,113 


84 


62 


413 


61 


2,493 


Vermont 








— 


— 


— 


— 


Virginia 


6,253 


47 


120 


316 


1,143 


4,627 


Washington 


2,286 


93 


97 


209 


120 


1,767 


West Virginia 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Wisconsin 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Wyoming 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 








DoD schools (overseas) 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


DoD schools (domestic) 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


57 


0 


57 


0 


0 


0 


Guam 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Northern Marianas 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Puerto Rico 


13,181 


0 


0 


13,181 


0 


0 


Virgin Islands 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. 

’Total excludes students for whom race/ethnicity was not reported. 

NOTE: National totals are not presented for this table because of data not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 
2001 - 02 . 
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Table 10. Public school student membership and total teachers, by state: School years 1991-92 and 2001-02 







Total student membership 




Total teachers 




State 


1991-92 


2001-02 


Percent change 
from 1991 -92 
to 2001 -02 


1991-92 


2001-02 


Percent change 
from 1991 -92 
to 2001 -02 


United States 


42,760,41 1 


47,687,871 1 


11.5 


2,473,715 


2,997,741’ 


21.2 


Alabama 


722,004 


737,294’ 


2.1 


40,480 


46,796’ 


15.6 


Alaska 


118,680 


134,358 


13.2 


7,118 


8,026 


12.8 


Arizona 


656,980 


922,180 


40.4 


33,978 


46,015 


35.4 


Arkansas 


438,518 


449,805 


2.6 


25,785 


33,079 


28.3 


California 


5,107,145 


6,248,610’ 


22.4 


224,000 


304,296’ 


35.8 


Colorado 


593,030 


742,145 


25.1 


33,093 


44,182 


33.5 


Connecticut 


481,050 


570,228 


18.5 


34,383 


41,773 


21.5 


Delaware 


102,196 


115,555 


13.1 


6,095 


7,571 


24.2 


District of Columbia 


80,618 


75,392 


-6.5 


6,346 


4,951 


-22.0 


Florida 


1,932,131 


2,500,478 


29.4 


109,939 


1 34,684 


22.5 


Georgia 


1,177,569 


1,470,634 


24.9 


63,816 


92,732 


45.3 


Hawaii 


174,747 


184,546 


5.6 


9,451 


11,007 


16.5 


Idaho 


225,680 


246,521 


9.2 


11,626 


13,854 


19.2 


Illinois 


1,848,166 


2,071,391 


12.1 


110,153 


1 29,600 


17.7 


Indiana 


956,988 


996,133 


4.1 


54,509 


59,658 


9.4 


Iowa 


491,363 


485,932 


- 1.1 


31,395 


34,906 


11.2 


Kansas 


445,390 


470,205 


5.6 


29,324 


33,084 


12.8 


Kentucky 


646,024 


654,363 


1.3 


37,571 


40,375 


7.5 


Louisiana 


794,128 


731,328 


-7.9 


46,170 


49,980 


8.3 


Maine 


216,400 


205,586 


-5.0 


15,416 


16,741 


8.6 


Maryland 


736,238 


860,640 


16.9 


43,616 


53,774 


23.3 


Massachusetts 


846,155 


973,140 


15.0 


55,963 


68,942 


23.2 


Michigan 


1,593,561 


1,730,668 


8.6 


82,967 


98,849 


19.1 


Minnesota 


773,571 


851,384 


10.1 


44,903 


53,081 


18.2 


Mississippi 


504,127 


493,507 


-2.1 


28,111 


31,213 


11.0 


Missouri 


842,965 


909,792 


7.9 


52,643 


65,240 


23.9 


Montana 


155,779 


151,947 


-2.5 


9,883 


10,408 


5.3 


Nebraska 


279,552 


285,095 


2.0 


1 9,069 


21,083 


10.6 


Nevada 


211,810 


356,814 


68.5 


11,409 


19,276 


69.0 


New Hampshire 


177,138 


206,847 


16.8 


11,464 


14,677 


28.0 


New Jersey 


1,109,796 


1,341,656 


20.9 


80,515 


103,611 


28.7 


New Mexico 


308,667 


320,260 


3.8 


17,498 


21,823 


24.7 


New York 


2,643,993 


2,872,132 


8.6 


171,914 


209,128 


21.6 


North Carolina 


1,097,598 


1,315,363 


19.8 


65,326 


85,684 


31.2 


North Dakota 


118,376 


106,047 


-10.4 


7,733 


8,035 


3.9 


Ohio 


1,783,767 


1,830,985 


2.6 


103,372 


122,115 


18.1 


Oklahoma 


588,263 


622,139 


5.8 


37,650 


41,632 


10.6 


Oregon 


498,614 


551,480 


10.6 


26,745 


28,402 


6.2 


Pennsylvania 


1,692,797 


1,821,627 


7.6 


100,475 


118,470 


17.9 


Rhode Island 


142,144 


1 58,046 


11.2 


9,709 


11,103 


14.4 


South Carolina 


627,470 


691,078 


10.1 


37,115 


46,616 


25.6 


South Dakota 


131,576 


127,542 


-3.1 


8,868 


9,370 


5.7 


Tennessee 


833,651 


925,030’ 


11.0 


43,062 


58,357 


35.5 


Texas 


3,464,371 


4,163,447 


20.2 


219,192 


282,846 


29.0 


Utah 


456,430 


484,677 


6.2 


18,305 


22,211 


21.3 


Vermont 


97,137 


101,179 


4.2 


7,031 


8,554 


21.7 


Virginia 


1,016,204 


1,163,091 


14.5 


64,537 


89,314 


38.4 


Washington 


869,327 


1,009,200 


16.1 


42,931 


52,534 


22.4 


West Virginia 


320,249 


282,885 


-11.7 


20,997 


20,139 


-4.1 


Wisconsin 


814,671 


879,361 


7.9 


52,028 


60,918 


17.1 


Wyoming 102,074 88,128 -13.7 

Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 


6,564 


7,026 


7.0 


DoD schools (overseas) 


— 


73,212 


— 


— 


5,154 


— 


DoD schools (domestic) 


— 


32,847 


— 


— 


2,486 


— 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


46,476 


— 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


13,365 


15,897 


18.9 


671 


914 


36.2 


Guam 


28,334 


31,992 


12.9 


1,499 


1,918 


28.0 


Northern Marianas 


7,096 


10,479 


47.7 


430 


519 


20.7 


Puerto Rico 


642,392 


604,177 


-5.9 


37,291 


42,906 


15.1 


Virgin Islands 


22,346 


18,780 


-16.0 


1,581 


— 


— 



^0 



— Not available. 

’Data imputed based on current-year (fall 2001) data. 

NOTE: Teacher counts are full-time-equivalent (FTE) counts. 

cn M RCE:U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education," 
-92 and 2001-02. 
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Overview of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools and Districts: School 
Year 2001-02 

Lee M. Hoffman 

This article was originally published as a Statistical Analysis Report. The universe data are primarily from the following two components of the 
Common Core of Data (CCD):"Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey" and "Local Education Agency Universe Survey." Technical notes, 
definitions, and supplemental tables from the original report have been omitted. 



This report summarizes information about public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and local education agencies in 
the United States during the 2001-02 school year. The 
information is provided by state education agencies through 
the Common Core of Data (CCD) survey system. 

Types of Public Schools and Agencies 

States reported 94,112 public elementary/secondary 
schools in the 2001-02 school year (table A).* This was 
an increase of more than 11 percent over the 84,578 
schools reported in the fall of 1991. (Comparisons with 
1991 are based on table 89 in Snyder and Hoffman 
[2002].) Most of these were regular schools, those that 
offer a comprehensive curriculum and may provide other 
programs and services as well. A smaller number of 
schools focused primarily on special education, voca- 
tional/technical education, or alternative programs. 
Students in these specialized schools were often enrolled 
in a regular school as well and were reported as part of 
the membership of either the regular or the special 
school, but not both. Note that two-thirds of the voca- 
tional schools identified in table A, as well as smaller 
proportions of other types of schools, do not report 
students in membership. 

Among the 91,380 schools that reported students in 
membership, 98 percent were regular schools (derived from 
table 1). The second largest category with student member- 
ship was that of alternative education schools (1 percent), 



*CCD respondents include the 50 states, the District of Columbia, the Department of 
Defense dependents schools, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the five outlying areas 
{American Samoa, Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the U.S. Virgin Islands). Totals in this report are limited to the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia, referred to collectively as "the states." 



followed by special education schools and vocational 
schools (0.4 percent each). 

School districts and other types of agencies 

Most local education agencies are those that are typically 
thought of as “school districts.” Operated by a local school 
board, they provide instructional services for students and 
comprised 85 percent of local agencies in 2001-02 (table 2). 
A smaller proportion, 8 percent, were supervisory unions 
or regional education service agencies whose major 
responsibility is to offer administrative, special program, 
testing, or other services to school districts. Finally, 
around 7 percent of the reported agencies were operated 
directly by a state or federal government agency or were 
other than any of the preceding categories. The number of 
regular school districts decreased by 4 percent from the 
15,173 reported in 1991 to a total of 14,559 in 2001-02. 

Charter school districts 

The governance of charter schools varies from state to 
state. In some cases they are not considered under the 
administration of the regular public school district within 
whose boundaries they operate. In these cases, each 
charter school is reported on the CCD with its own local 
education agency. These agencies are reported under the 
category of “other agencies.” For example, in the District 
of Columbia the establishment of 33 charter schools 
explains why the District is shown with 34 total agencies 
in table 2. Fully 960 of the other agencies shown in table 2 
are charter school districts. 

Student Membership 

In the 2001-02 school year, 91,380 public schools pro- 
vided instruction to 47.7 million students in the United 



Table A. Public elementary and secondary schools in the United States: 2001-02 





Total 


Regular 


Special 


Vocational 


Alternative 


Total schools in United States 


94,112 


85,619 


1,987 


1,023 


5,483 


Reporting students 


91,380 


84,919 


1,641 


328 


4,492 


Not reporting students 


2,732 • 


700 


346 


695 


991 



NOTF; Data include the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 



o 
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States (table 1). Five states (California, Florida, Illinois, 

New York, and Texas) each enrolled more than 2 million 
students in their public schools. At the other end of the 
size distribution, the District of Columbia and Wyoming 
reported fewer than 100,000 students. 

Most of the 2001-02 students, 98 percent, were reported 
enrolled in regular schools. One percent were in alternative 
schools. Special education or vocational schools each 
accounted for less than one-half of 1 percent of students. 
Kansas, Mississippi, New Hampshire, North Dakota, and 
Oklahoma reported only regular schools. 

Instructional Level 

Schools come in all combinations of grades. To allow 
comparisons across states, instructional level is determined 
in this report by the lowest and highest grade in a school. 
Among the 91,380 schools with membership during the 
2001-02 school year, 58 percent spanned the primary 
grades, beginning with prekindergarten or kindergarten and 
going no higher than grade 8 (table 3). The proportion of 
students who were enrolled in primary schools averaged 
49 percent across all states, ranging from 42 percent in 
Alaska to 59 percent in the District of Columbia. 

Middle schools, those with grade spans ranging from as low 
as grade 4 to as high as grade 9, made up 17 percent of 
schools with students. High schools (low grade of 7 or 
higher, high grade of 12) accounted for an additional 19 
percent of schools. Some 6 percent of schools had a grade 
configuration that did not fit into any of these three 
categories. 

A total of 14,229 regular school districts were reported to 
have students in membership for 2001-02 (table 4). As with 
the instructional levels of schools, grade span categories of 
school districts were assigned by the lowest and highest 
grades offered. Approximately 75 percent of school districts 
included the comprehensive range of grades from pre- 
kindergarten, kindergarten, or grade 1 to 9 or higher, and 
they accounted for 92 percent of all public school students. 
These comprehensive school districts accounted for all, or 
all but one, of the districts in 17 states. (In fact, only in 
Arizona, Illinois, Montana, and Vermont did as many as 
one-third of the students attend school districts with other 
grade spans.) A little more than 5 percent of students were 
in districts with no grade higher than 8, and about 2 per- 
cent were in secondary districts with no grade lower than 7. 
Less than 1 percent of students were enrolled in districts 
with some other range of grades. 

o 
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School and School District Size 

Primary schools tended to be smaller than middle and 
high schools (table 5). The average number of students 
in a primary school was 441 in 2001-02. Middle schools 
served, on average, 612 students each, while the average- 
size high school had 753 students. There was considerable 
range in school size across the states. High schools ranged 
from an average of fewer than 300 students in Montana, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota to more than 1,500 
students in Florida. 

Student/teacher ratios were higher in primary schools, 
which had a median number of 16.0 students for each 
teacher, than in middle or high schools, which had a 
median number of 15.7 and 15.1 students per teacher, 
respectively (table 6). (The median is the point at which 
half the schools had larger student/teacher ratios and half 
had smaller. Note also that student/teacher ratio is not the 
same as average class size, since not all teachers are as- 
signed to a classroom.) The median number of primary 
students for each teacher ranged from a low of fewer than 
13.0 in Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Vermont, and Wyoming to a high of 21.5 in Utah. 

Twenty-five school districts enrolled 100,000 or more 
students, while 1,692 districts served fewer than 150 
students (table 7). While few in number, the larger districts 
included a considerable portion of the students in America’s 
schools. Although less than 2 percent of school districts 
reported 25,000 or more students, one- third (33 percent) of 
students attended school in these districts. At the other end 
of the size range, more than one-third of school districts 
had fewer than 600 students, but these districts accounted 
for only 3 percent of public school enrollment. 

Other School Characteristics 

The majority of schools, 57 percent, were in large or 
midsize cities or their accompanying urban fringe areas 
(table 8). These schools accounted for more than two-thirds 
(69 percent) of all public school students. About 1 of every 
6 students was in a large city school in 2001-02; a smaller 
proportion, about 1 in 10, attended a rural school that was 
not within a metropolitan statistical area (MSA). 

Title I schools 

Table 9 shows the number of Title I eligible schools by state, 
and the number of these schools that have schoolwide Title I 
programs. Three states did not indicate which of their 
schools were eligible for Title I services. Among those states 
that could provide this information, the District of Columbia, 
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Kentucky, Mississippi, Montana, and South Dakota reported 
that more than 7 out of 10 public school students were in 
Title 1 eligible schools. In the District of Columbia, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas, more than half of the students were enrolled 
in schools with schoolwide Title 1 programs. 

Magnet schools 

States were asked to identify magnet schools. Forty-five states 
were able to report magnet school information (table 9). Of 
these, 28 states had at least one magnet school, 2 states 
reported no magnet schools, and an additional 13 reported 
that the category of magnet schools was not applicable in 
their state. Two of the 45 states reported magnet status for 
less than 80 percent of their schools and are not included in 
this distribution. California and Illinois reported the greatest 
number of magnet schools, 456 and 420, respectively Illinois 
served 15 percent of its students in magnet schools; in Cali- 
fornia, the figure was 9 percent. 

Charter schools 

Thirty-nine states (including the District of Columbia) 
recognized charter schools in 2001-02. Of this group, 

37 reported having one or more charter schools in opera- 
tion (table 9). The number of schools ranged from a single 
charter school in Indiana, Maine, and Mississippi to more 
than 300 in Arizona and California. In the District of 
Columbia, charter schools enrolled almost 9 percent of all 
public school students. 

Student Program Participation and Selected 
Characteristics 

Nationally, 13 percent of public school students had special 
education Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) in 
2001-02 (table 10). Among those states reporting students 
with lEPs, the proportion ranged from 10 percent in Colo- 
rado to 20 percent in Rhode Island. 

Some 47 states (including the District of Columbia) 
reported the number of students who were English Lan- 
guage Learners (ELLs) and receiving English language 
services. In California, there were 1.5 million ELL service 
recipients (one-fourth of all students) in 2001-02, while 
Texas reported more than half a million (one in seven 
students) receiving ELL services. 

Forty-one states (including the District of Columbia) 
provided information about the number of migrant students 
enrolled during the 2000-01 school year or the following 
summer. Because a single migrant student may enroll in 
several schools during the year, this is a duplicated count of 
its. Therefore, table 10 cannot estimate the proportion 



of students who were migrants. California reported the 
greatest number of migrant students served when regular 
school year and summer program participants were com- 
bined, almost 331,000. 

All but four states reported the number of students eligible 
for free or reduced-price meals. More than half of all students 
were eligible for this program in the District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, and West Virginia. The 
largest numbers of students eligible for free or reduced-price 
meals were in California, Texas, and New York, with 2.9, 1.9, 
and 1.2 million eligible students, respectively. 

Table 11 shows the distribution of minority students (all 
groups except White, non-Hispanic) across cities, urban 
fringe areas, and small towns or rural communities in 
2001-02. Across the United States, about 39 percent of 
public school students were members of minority groups. 
Sixty-three percent of students in large or midsize city 
schools were minority students, while only 21 percent of 
students in small town and rural schools were. In the large 
or midsize city schools of nine states and the District of 
Columbia, three-fourths or more of students were minority 
group members. The proportion was highest in the District 
of Columbia, where 87 percent of students were minority 
members. Small town and rural schools tended to have 
smaller proportions of minority students, but this was not 
the case for all states. In the small town and rural schools of 
Arizona, Hawaii, Mississippi, and New Mexico, half or more 
of the students were minority group members. (The District 
of Columbia is not included in this list because it operates 
only a single school that can be classified as “small town or 
rural.”) 
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Table 1 . Number of public elementary and secondary schools with membership and percentage of students in membership, by type of school and by state: 
School year 2001 -02 



Type of school 



Number of 
schools 


Regular 


Special education 


Vocational education 


Alternative education 



having 

State membership 


Total 

students 


Number of 
schools 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
schools 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
schools 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
schools 


Percentage 
of students 


United States 


91,380 


47,687,871 


84,919 


98.1 


1,641 


0.4 


328 


0.4 


4,492 


1.1 


Alabama 


1,381 


737,294 


1,334 


99.6 


18 


0.1 


2 


# 


27 


0.3 


Alaska 


506 


134,358 


473 


97.8 


2 


0.2 


1 


# 


30 


2.0 


Arizona 


1,742 


922,180 


1,652 


98.0 


13 


0.1 


9 


0.5 


68 


1.3 


Arkansas 


1,129 


449,805 


1,125 


99.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


0.1 


California 


8,914 


6,248,610 


7,667 


96.7 


122 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


1,125 


2.8 


Colorado 


1,630 


742,145 


1,535 


98.5 


14 


0.1 


2 


# 


79 


1.4 


Connecticut 


1,073 


570,228 


992 


96.4 


23 


0.7 


17 


1.9 


41 


1.0 


Delaware 


197 


115,555 


170 


92.6 


13 


1.3 


5 


4.8 


9 


1.3 


District of Columbia 


193 


75,392 


178 


94.6 


10 


4.2 


0 


0.0 


5 


1.2 


Florida 


3,314 


2,500,478 


2,992 


98.4 


122 


0.6 


25 


0.1 


175 


0.8 


Georgia 


1,969 


1,470,634 


1,940 


99.5 


1 


# 


0 


0.0 


28 


0.4 


Hawaii 


279 


184,546 


275 


99.9 


3 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.1 


Idaho 


654 


246,521 


589 


98.2 


5 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


60 


1.7 


Illinois 


4,292 


2,071,391 


3,913 


98.0 


253 


1.2 


0 


0.0 


126 


0.8 


Indiana 


1,891 


996,133 


1,832 


99.5 


11 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


48 


0.4 


Iowa 


1,519 


485,932 


1,473 


98.8 


10 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


36 


1.0 


Kansas 


1,423 


470,205 


1,423 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Kentucky 


1,387 


654,363 


1,228 


99.0 


9 


0.1 


2 


# 


148 


0.9 


Louisiana 


1,509 


731,328 


1,378 


97.6 


28 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


103 


2.2 


Maine 


681 


205,586 


678 


100.0 


3 


# 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Maryland 


1,340 


860,640 


1,241 


97.5 


50 


0.9 


12 


1.1 


37 


0.6 


Massachusetts 


1,889 


973,140 


1,811 


96.1 


1 


# 


43 


3.4 


34 


0.5 


Michigan 


3,782 


1,730,668 


3,495 


98.1 


90 


0.7 


12 


0.1 


185 


1.1 


Minnesota 


2,119 


851,384 


1,606 


96.8 


195 


1.2 


1 


# 


317 


2.0 


Mississippi 


886 


493,507 


886 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Missouri 


2,274 


909,792 


2,158 


99.4 


55 


0.4 


0 


0.0 


61 


0.3 


Montana 


870 


151,947 


863 


99.8 


2 


# 


0 


0.0 


5 


0.1 


Nebraska 


1,280 


285,095 


1,229 


99.3 


51 


0.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Nevada 


517 


356,814 


471 


98.4 


12 


0.3 


1 


0.5 


33 


0.9 


New Hampshire 


472 


206,847 


472 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


New Jersey 


2,410 


1,341,656 


2,271 


97.7 


83 


0.7 


38 


1.2 


18 


0.4 


New Mexico 


792 


320,260 


720 


97.6 


15 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


57 


1.8 


New York 


4,298 


2,872,132 


4,162 


97.7 


26 


0.1 


25 


1.1 


85 


1.0 


North Carolina 


2,223 


1,315,363 


2,127 


99.4 


20 


0.2 


1 


# 


75 


0.4 


North Dakota 


529 


1 06,047 


529 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Ohio 


3,826 


1,830,985 


3,700 


96.6 


28 


0.2 


68 


3.1 


30 


0.2 


Oklahoma 


1,814 


622,139 


1,814 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Oregon 


1,273 


551,480 


1,193 


98.6 


11 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


69 


1.3 


Pennsylvania 


3,185 


1,821,627 


3,144 


98.2 


12 


1.1 


16 


0.7 


13 


0.1 


Rhode Island 


326 


158,046 


313 


98.2 


4 


0.4 


4 


0.7 


5 


0.7 


South Carolina 


1,053 


691,078 


1,047 


99.9 


5 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


1 


# 


South Dakota 


749 


127,542 


720 


99.0 


4 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


25 


0.9 


Tennessee 


1,610 


925,030 


1,574 


99.6 


15 


0.1 


3 


0.1 


18 


0.1 


Texas 


7,646 


4,163,447 


6,715 


98.4 


133 


0.1 


25 


0.1 


773 


1.4 


Utah 


791 


484,677 


719 


98.2 


19 


0.4 


0 


0.0 


53 


1.4 


Vermont 


359 


101,179 


315 


98.7 


42 


1.2 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.1 


Virginia 


1,839 


1,163,091 


1,793 


99.3 


10 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


36 


0.6 


Washington 


2,170 


1,009,200 


1,834 


96.6 


79 


0.3 


10 


0.1 


247 


3.1 


West Virginia 


784 


282,885 


752 


99.6 


7 


0.1 


5 


# 


20 


0.3 


Wisconsin 


2,208 


879,361 


2,035 


97.7 


12 


0.1 


1 


# 


160 


2.2 


Wyoming 


383 


88,128 


363, 


• ' 98.1 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


20 


1.9 
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Table 1 . Number of public elementary and secondary schools with membership and percentage of students in membership, by type of school and by state: 
School year 2001-02— Continued 



Type of school 

schools Regular Special education Vocational education Alternative education 

having Total Number of Percentage Number of Percentage Number of Percentage Number of Percentage 

State membership students schools of students schools of students schools of students schools of students 



Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools. Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 



DoD schools (overseas) 


154 


73,212 


154 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


DoD schools (domestic) 


70 


32,847 


70 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


177 


46,476 


177 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


American Samoa 


31 


15,897 


29 


97.6 


1 


0.3 


1 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


Guam 


38 


31,992 


38 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Northern Marianas 


29 


10,479 


29 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Puerto Rico 


1,530 


604,177 


1,469 


96.1 


29 


1.7 


14 


1.0 


18 


1.2 


Virgin Islands 


35 


18,780 


33 


99.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.7 



tfRounds to zero. 

NOTE:Table excludes 2,753 schools {21 of these in outlying areas) for which no students were reported in membership. U.S. totals include the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
Although type of school is a mutually exclusive category, many regular schools include special, vocational, or alternative education programs. Detail may not sum to totals because 
of rounding. Total student membership is reported from the "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data {CCD):"Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey,"200l-02;and 
"State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education, "2001 -02. 
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Table 2. Number and percentage of public elementary and secondary education agencies, by type of agency and by state: School year 2001 -02 



State 


Total 

agencies 


Regular school 
districts 1 


Regional education 
service agencies & 
supervisory union 
administrative centers 


State-operated 

agencies 


Other agencies 2 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


United States 


17,085 


14,559 


85.2 


1,302 


7.6 


158 


0.9 


1,066 


6.2 


Alabama 


131 


128 


97.7 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.3 


0 


0.0 


Alaska 


55 


53 


96.4 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.6 


0 


0.0 


Arizona 


513 


323 


63.0 


6 


1.2 


2 


0.4 


182 


35.5 


Arkansas 


338 


312 


92.3 


15 


4.4 


3 


0.9 


8 


2.4 


California 


1,056 


986 


93.4 


58 


5.5 


12 


1.1 


0 


0.0 


Colorado 


200 


178 


89.0 


22 


11.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Connecticut 


197 


166 


84.3 


6 


3.0 


7 


3.6 


18 


9.1 


Delaware 


30 


19 


63.3 


1 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


10 


33.3 


District of Columbia 


34 


1 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


33 


97.1 


Florida 


73 


67 


91.8 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.4 


5 


6.8 


Georgia 


180 


180 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Hawaii 


1 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Idaho 


115 


114 


99.1 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.9 


0 


0.0 


Illinois 


1,060 


893 


84.2 


162 


15.3 


5 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


Indiana 


326 


294 


90.2 


28 


8.6 


3 


0.9 


1 


0.3 


Iowa 


386 


371 


96.1 


15 


3.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Kansas 


304 


304 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Kentucky 


196 


176 


89.8 


18 


9.2 


2 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


Louisiana 


88 


66 


75.0 


0 


0.0 


8 


9.1 


14 


15.9 


Maine 


325 


282 


86.8 


39 


12.0 


3 


0.9 


1 


0.3 


Maryland 


24 


24 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Massachusetts 


479 


350 


73.1 


86 


18.0 


1 


0.2 


42 


8.8 


Michigan 


799 


554 


69.3 


57 


7.1 


4 


0.5 


184 


23.0 


Minnesota 


485 


417 


86.0 


63 


13.0 


5 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


Mississippi 


162 


152 


93.8 


0 


0.0 


10 


6.2 


0 


0,0 


Missouri 


530 


524 


98.9 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.4 


4 


0.8 


Montana 


531 


452 


85.1 


77 


14.5 


2 


0.4 


0 


0.0 


Nebraska 


671 


555 


82.7 


111 


16.5 


5 


0.7 


0 


0.0 


Nevada 


18 


17 


94.4 


0 


0.0 


1 


5.6 


0 


0.0 


New Hampshire 


257 


178 


69.3 


79 


30.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


New Jersey 


665 


603 


90.7 


12 


1.8 


0 


0.0 


50 


7.5 


New Mexico 


89 


89 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


New York 


787 


703 


89.3 


38 


4.8 


0 


0.0 


46 


5.8 


North Carolina 


212 


121 


57.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.9 


89 


42.0 


North Dakota 


263 


222 


84.4 


38 


14.4 


3 


1.1 


0 


0.0 


Ohio 


817 


662 


81.0 


60 


7.3 


3 


0.4 


92 


11.3 


Oklahoma 


566 


543 


95.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


23 


4.1 


Oregon 


221 


198 


89.6 


21 


9,5 


2 


0.9 


0 


0.0 


Pennsylvania 


695 


501 


72.1 


101 


14.5 


15 


2.2 


78 


11.2 


Rhode Island 


41 


36 


87.8 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.4 


4 


9.8 


South Carolina 


103 


89 


86.4 


14 


13.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


South Dakota 


199 


176 


88.4 


18 


9.0 


5 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


Tennessee 


138 


138 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Texas 


1,254 


1,040 


82.9 


20 


1.6 


14 


1.1 


180 


14.4 


Utah 


46 


40 


87.0 


4 


8.7 


2 


4.3 


0 


0.0 


Vermont 


354 


292 


82.5 


60 


16.9 


1 


0.3 


1 


0.3 


Virginia 


199 


137 


68.8 


38 


19.1 


23 


11.6 


1 


0.5 


Washington 


305 


296 


97.0 


9 


3.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


West Virginia 


57 


55 


96.5 


0 


0.0 


2 


3,5 


0 


0.0 


Wisconsin 


452 


433 


95.8 


16 


3.5 


3 


0.7 


0 


0.0 


Wyoming 


58 


48 


82.8 


10 


17.2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 
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Table 2. Number and percentage of public elementary and secondary education agencies, by type of agency and by state: School year 2001 -02— Continued 



State 


Total 

agencies 


Regular school 
districts 1 


Regional education 
service agencies & 
supervisory union 
administrative centers 


State-operated 

agencies 


Other agencies 2 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools. Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 










DoD schools (overseas) 


9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


9 


100.0 


DoD schools (domestic) 


17 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


17 


100.0 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


24 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


24 


100.0 


American Samoa 


1 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Guam 


1 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Northern Marianas 


1 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Puerto Rico 


1 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Virgin Islands 


1 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



1 Regular school districts include those that are components of supervisory unions. 

2 DoD and Bureau of Indian Affairs agencies are federal agencies, as is one additional agency in Virginia.Charter school agencies make up 960 of the other agencies. For example, the 
District of Columbia reports each charter school as a separate agency. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. U.S. totals include the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Local Education Agency Universe Survey," 2001 -02. 
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Table 3. Percentage of public elementary and secondary schools and percentage of students in membership, by instructional level and by state: School year 
2001-02 



Number of 
schools having 
State membership 






Percentage by instructional level 








Primary 


Middle 


High 


Other 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


United States 


91,380 


57.5 


48.8 


17.3 


20.3 


19.2 


27.8 


6.1 


3.1 


Alabama 


1,381 


50.8 


43.7 


16.6 


18.2 


20.1 


25.6 


12.5 


12.5 


Alaska 


506 


34.4 


42.2 


7.1 


13.0 


13.8 


24.5 


44.7 


20.3 


Arizona 


1,742 


57.2 


55.0 


13.7 


16.1 


20.4 


26.5 


8.7 


2.4 


Arkansas 


1,129 


51.0 


45.5 


16.9 


20.7 


28.7 


28.6 


3.4 


5.2 


California 


8,914 


61.6 


51.1 


14.4 


18.8 


19.1 


27.4 


4.8 


2.7 


Colorado 


1,630 


57.8 


49.2 


17.5 


20.4 


20.0 


27.6 


4.7 


2.9 


Connecticut 


1,073 


61.6 


49.1 


18.1 


21.9 


16.6 


27.8 


3.7 


1.2 


Delaware 


197 


52.8 


43.2 


23.4 


26.0 


15.7 


28.8 


8.1 


2.0 


District of Columbia 


193 


60.1 


59.2 


13.0 


14.7 


15.0 


18.2 


11.9 


7.9 


Florida 


3,314 


53.5 


47.8 


14.8 


21.0 


12.3 


25.6 


19.3 


5.6 


Georgia 


1,969 


60.5 


49.2 


20.8 


23.2 


16.4 


25.8 


2.2 


1.7 


Hawaii 


279 


64.5 


52.5 


13.3 


16.4 


15.4 


28.2 


6.8 


2.8 


Idaho 


654 


52.4 


47.6 


16.8 


21.7 


25.4 


27.8 


5.4 


2.9 


Illinois 


4,292 


61.4 


54.6 


17.0 


16.2 


17.6 


27.5 


4.0 


1.7 


Indiana 


1,891 


61.3 


49.5 


17.2 


19.6 


18.1 


28.5 


3.3 


2.4 


Iowa 


1,519 


53.7 


45.3 


19.4 


20.4 


23.9 


32.0 


3.0 


2.3 


Kansas 


1,423 


57.1 


49.0 


17.6 


19.7 


25.1 


31.3 


0.1 


# 


Kentucky 


1,387 


55.9 


49.0 


16.7 


20.9 


21.1 


28.9 


6.3 


1.1 


Louisiana 


1,509 


53.1 


48.2 


18.8 


20.0 


16.5 


25.7 


11.6 


6.1 


Maine 


681 


62.7 


45.2 


18.6 


23.2 


16.3 


30.0 


2.3 


1.5 


Maryland 


1,340 


64.8 


49.0 


17.9 


21.9 


15.1 


28.0 


2.2 


1.1 


Massachusetts 


1,889 


63.6 


48.1 


15.8 


19.7 


15.2 


26.3 


5.3 


5.9 


Michigan 


3,782 


57.6 


47.1 


17.2 


21.3 


19.0 


28.1 


6.2 


3.5 


Minnesota 


2,119 


49.1 


45.4 


13.4 


19.2 


30.0 


32.9 


7.6 


2.4 


Mississippi 


886 


49.5 


45.2 


20.7 


20.9 


20.3 


24.7 


9.5 


9.2 


Missouri 


2,274 


54.7 


48.0 


16.5 


20.2 


21.7 


29.1 


7.0 


2.7 


Montana 


870 


52.1 


46.1 


27.5 


21.2 


20.2 


32.1 


0.2 


0.6 


Nebraska 


1,280 


65.2 


50.3 


8.0 


15.1 


23.7 


34.1 


3.1 


0.5 


Nevada 


517 


61.9 


51.2 


15.3 


22.0 


20.1 


26.4 


2.7 


0.5 


New Hampshire 


472 


63.3 


45.9 


20.1 


24.3 


16.3 


29.6 


0.2 


0.2 


New Jersey 


2,410 


63.0 


50.8 


17.7 


20.0 


14.9 


27.7 


4.4 


1.6 


New Mexico 


792 


55.2 


47.2 


19.9 


21.9 


19.7 


28.8 


5.2 


2.0 


New York 


4,298 


57.8 


48.3 


17.3 


20.0 


18.3 


27.6 


6.5 


4.2 


North Carolina 


2,223 


59.3 


49.0 


20.5 


22.8 


15.5 


26.1 


4.7 


2.0 


North Dakota 


529 


58.4 


48.9 


6.8 


12.8 


34.2 


35.9 


0.6 


2.5 


Ohio 


3,826 


56.9 


44.9 


19.1 


20.3 


19.7 


31.5 


4.3 


3.3 


Oklahoma 


1,814 


54.2 


51.9 


19.0 


20.5 


25.5 


25.2 


1.2 


2.3 


Oregon 


1,273 


59.7 


47.3 


17.4 


21.4 


18.8 


29.8 


4.1 


1.5 


Pennsylvania 


3,185 


60.6 


45.3 


17.8 


20.9 


19.2 


30.6 


2.4 


3.2 


Rhode Island 


326 


66.6 


47.3 


17.2 


23.6 


14.4 


28.6 


1.8 


0.4 


South Carolina 


1,053 


57.1 


47.9 


23.8 


23.6 


17.9 


27.8 


1.2 


0.8 


South Dakota 


749 


49.8 


46.1 


23.6 


21.9 


23.5 


31.3 


3.1 


0.6 


Tennessee 


1,610 


60.2 


50.6 


17.6 


19.5 


17.6 


27.1 


4.7 


2.8 


Texas 


7,646 


50.6 


48.3 


20.0 


22.6 


18.1 


25.7 


11.2 


3.4 


Utah 


791 


59.5 


51.5 


16.2 


21.1 


19.3 


24.7 


4.9 


2.7 


Vermont 


359 


71.6 


51.8 


6.4 


8.8 


13.1 


31.3 


8.9 


8.1 


Virginia 


1,839 


63.1 


48.3 


18.2 


21.7 


17.0 


29.2 


1.7 


0.9 


Washington 


2,170 


54.2 


47.5 


16.2 


20.4 


20.9 


28.5 


8.7 


3.6 


WestVirginia 


784 


62.8 


49.3 


17.3 


21.5 


16.6 


27.0 


3.3 


2.3 


Wisconsin 


2,208 


56.4 


46.1 


17.5 


19.8 


22.8 


32.1 


3.2 


2.0 


Wyoming 


383 


57.2 


46.2 


20.1 


22.8 


20.1 


29.1 


2.6 


1.9 
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Table 3. Percentage of public elementary and secondary schools and percentage of students in membership, by instructional level and by state: School year 
2001-02— Continued 



Number of 
schools having 
State membership 










Percentage by instructional level 








Primary 




Middle 


High 


Other 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 










DoD schools (overseas) 


154 


55.8 




56.7 


13.6 


14.1 


23.4 


22.6 


7.1 


6.5 


DoD schools (domestic) 


70 


65.7 




65.5 


20.0 


19.3 


7.1 


8.4 


7.1 


6.8 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


177 


58.2 




50.4 


2.3 


1.8 


11.3 


15.1 


28.2 


32.7 


American Samoa 


31 


74.2 




69.9 


3.2 


5.1 


19.4 


24.8 


3.2 


0.3 


Guam 


38 


71.1 




48.8 


18.4 


23.5 


10.5 


27.7 


0.0 


0.0 


Northern Marianas 


29 


79.3 




61.1 


6.9 


13.7 


10.3 


24.7 


3.4 


0.5 


Puerto Rico 


1,530 


58.3 




45.2 


14.7 


17.9 


12.0 


20.7 


15.0 


16.2 


Virgin Islands 


35 


65.7 




52.8 


20.0 


17.0 


11.4 


28.7 


2.9 


1.5 



#Rounds to zero. 

NOTE: Instructional levels are primary (low grade prekindergarten to 3, high grade up to 8); middle (low grade 4 to 7, high grade 4 to 9); high (low grade 7 to 12, high grade 12 
only);and other (any configuration not falling within the previous three, including ungraded schools). For states that did not provide a grade span, grade span was determined by 
the highest and lowest grades in which students were re ported. Table excludes 2,7S3 schools (21 in outlying areas) for which no students were reported in membership. U.S. totals 
include the SO states and the District of Columbia. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey," 2001 -02. 
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Table 4. Number of regular public school districts providing instruction and percentage of students in membership, by grade span and by state: School year 
2001-02 



State 


Total 

districts 








Grade span 








PK, K, 1 to 8 or below 


PK,K,1 to 9-12 


7,8,9to 7-12 


Other 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


United States 


14,229 


2,961 


5.4 


10,628 


92.3 


538 


2.2 


102 


0.1 


Alabama 


128 


0 


0.0 


128 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Alaska 


53 


0 


0.0 


53 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Arizona 


301 


136 


24.2 


116 


65.9 


43 


9.7 


6 


0.1 


Arkansas 


312 


0 


0.0 


311 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


# 


California 


986 


532 


18.9 


368 


72.8 


84 


8.1 


2 


0.2 


Colorado 


178 


0 


0.0 


178 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Connecticut 


166 


44 


4.2 


114 


94.2 


8 


1.6 


0 


0.0 


Delaware 


19 


0 


0.0 


15 


94.1 


3 


5.0 


1 


0.9 


District of Columbia 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Florida 


67 


0 


0.0 


67 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Georgia 


180 


5 


0.1 


175 


99.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Hawaii 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Idaho 


114 


6 


0.1 


108 


99.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Illinois 


893 


387 


25.3 


405 


63.4 


100 


11.2 


1 


0.1 


Indiana 


292 


1 


# 


291 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Iowa 


371 


21 


0.7 


350 


99.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Kansas 


304 


3 


0.1 


300 


99.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


# 


Kentucky 


176 


5 


0.3 


171 


99.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Louisiana 


66 


0 


0.0 


66 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Maine 


279 


105 


16.0 


111 


81.4 


5 


1.0 


58 


1.6 


Maryland 


24 


0 


0.0 


24 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Massachusetts 


244 


67 


5.0 


175 


95.0 


2 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


Michigan 


554 


29 


0.1 


524 


99.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


# 


Minnesota 


413 


38 


0.8 


340 


98.8 


26 


0.3 


9 


0.1 


Mississippi 


152 


1 


# 


148 


99.7 


3 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


Missouri 


523 


72 


1.3 


451 


98.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Montana 


444 


279 


59.7 


55 


12.1 


110 


28.2 


0 


0.0 


Nebraska 


526 


262 


3.1 


246 


95.6 


18 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


Nevada 


17 


0 


0.0 


17 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


New Hampshire 


164 


88 


19.2 


65 


74.3 


9 


4.5 


2 


2.0 


New Jersey 


579 


286 


18.1 


218 


74.0 


68 


7.8 


7 


0.1 


New Mexico 


89 


0 


0.0 


89 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


New York 


701 


42 


1.1 


642 


98.2 


10 


0.7 


7 


# 


North Carolina 


121 


2 


# 


118 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


# 


North Dakota 


218 


48 


2.4 


165 


97.1 


5 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


Ohio 


612 


1 


# 


609 


99.9 


2 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


Oklahoma 


543 


112 


3.5 


430 


96.4 


0 


0.0 


1 


# 


Oregon 


197 


18 


0.1 


178 


99.9 


1 


# 


0 


0.0 


Pennsylvania 


500 


2 


0.1 


498 


99.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Rhode Island 


36 


4 


1.4 


31 


97.6 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


South Carolina 


86 


1 


# 


85 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


South Dakota 


173 


5 


0.9 


168 


99.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Tennessee 


138 


14 


2.4 


124 


97.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Texas 


1,040 


65 


0.3 


975 


99.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Utah 


40 


0 


0.0 


40 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Vermont 


244 


178 


41.8 


34 


31.5 


30 


24.1 


2 


2.6 


Virginia 


132 


0 


0.0 


132 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Washington 


296 


48 


1.0 


247 


99.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


# 


West Virginia 


55 


0 


0.0 


55 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Wisconsin 


433 


54 


3.0 


368 


95.7 


11 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


Wyoming 


48 


0 


0.0 


48 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



Q footnotes at end of table 
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Table 4. Number of regular public school districts providing instruction and percentage of students in membership, by grade span and by state: School year 
2001-02— Continued 



Grade span 



PK, K, 1 to 8 or below 


PK,Mto9-12 


7,8,9 to 7-12 


Other 



State 


Total 

districts 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of students 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools. Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas’ 










DoD schools (overseas) 


9 


0 


0.0 


9 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


DoD schools (domestic) 


17 


9 


29.8 


8 


70.2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


24 


1 


2.2 


22 


97.8 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


American Samoa 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Guam 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Northern Marianas 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Puerto Rico 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Virgin Islands 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



#Rounds to zero. 

’Table includes 26 Department of Defense and 24 Bureau of Indian Affairs school districts that are technically federally operated agencies; this is in order to report data for these 
agencies in the table. 

NOTE: For states that did not provide a grade span, grade span was determined by the highest and lowest grades served among all schools associated with the district. "Other" 
includes all grade configurations not reported in the specified categories and includes ungraded districts.Table excludes 330 regular school districts for which no students were 
reported in membership. U.S. totals include the 50 states and the District of Columbia. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD):"Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey," 200 1-02; 
and "Local Education Agency Universe Survey," 200 1-02. 
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Table 5. Average public school size (mean number of students per school), by instructional level and by state: School year 2001-02 



State 


Schools having 
membership 




Instructional level 






Primary 


Middle 


High 


Other 


United States 


91,380 


441 


612 


753 


267 


Alabama 


1,381 


452 


578 


672 


523 


Alaska 


506 


326 


484 


471 


121 


Arizona 


1,742 


509 


621 


686 


148 


Arkansas 


1,129 


355 


488 


397 


618 


California 


8,914 


572 


904 


987 


379 


Colorado 


1,630 


387 


528 


627 


284 


Connecticut 


1,073 


424 


643 


890 


168 


Delaware 


197 


479 


653 


1,075 


144 


District of Columbia 


193 


385 


443 


472 


260 


Florida 


3,314 


674 


1,069 


1,565 


218 


Georgia 


1,969 


607 


834 


1,177 


578 


Hawaii 


279 


538 


819 


1,212 


274 


Idaho 


654 


342 


485 


413 


202 


Illinois 


4,292 


430 


460 


753 


201 


Indiana 


1,891 


425 


598 


826 


393 


Iowa 


1,519 


270 


336 


429 


241 


Kansas 


1,423 


281 


366 


409 


117 


Kentucky 


1,387 


393 


564 


615 


76 


Louisiana 


1,509 


440 


514 


753 


257 


Maine 


681 


218 


375 


556 


197 


Maryland 


1,340 


486 


785 


1,194 


318 


Massachusetts 


1,889 


389 


643 


888 


570 


Michigan 


3,782 


372 


561 


675 


257 


Minnesota 


2,119 


372 


578 


441 


127 


Mississippi 


886 


508 


563 


677 


542 


Missouri 


2,274 


352 


490 


538 


151 


Montana 


870 


154 


134 


277 


468 


Nebraska 


1,280 


172 


423 


321 


33 


Nevada 


517 


571 


993 


907 


129 


New Hampshire 


472 


318 


530 


795 


346 


New Jersey 


2,410 


449 


629 


1,036 


196 


New Mexico 


792 


346 


444 


591 


159 


New York 


4,298 


558 


770 


1,004 


432 


North Carolina 


2,223 


489 


657 


999 


257 


North Dakota 


529 


168 


377 


210 


875 


Ohio 


3,826 


385 


520 


781 


370 


Oklahoma 


1,814 


328 


370 


339 


655 


Oregon 


1,273 


344 


532 


690 


165 


Pennsylvania 


3,185 


427 


671 


913 


754 


Rhode Island 


326 


344 


667 


963 


115 


South Carolina 


1,053 


536 


632 


995 


390 


South Dakota 


749 


158 


158 


228 


34 


Tennessee 


1,610 


469 


619 


860 


333 


Texas 


7,646 


520 


614 


772 


164 


Utah 


791 


526 


792 


775 


338 


Vermont 


359 


204 


389 


674 


255 


Virginia 


1,839 


484 


756 


1,084 


309 


Washington 


2,170 


407 


586 


635 


192 


West Virginia 


784 


283 


447 


587 


246 


Wisconsin 


2,208 


326 


449 


560 


246 


Wyoming 


383 


186 


261 


333 


163 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5. Average public school size (mean number of students per school), by instructional level and by state: School year 2001 -02— Continued 



State 


Schools having 
membership 




Instructional level 






Primary 


Middle 


High 


Other 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 






DoD schools (overseas) 


154 


483 


493 


460 


436 


DoD schools (domestic) 


70 


468 


452 


552 


448 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


177 


227 


209 


352 


304 


American Samoa 


31 


483 


804 


656 


48 


Guam 


38 


578 


1,074 


2,215 


t 


Northern Marianas 


29 


278 


720 


861 


54 


Puerto Rico 


1,530 


306 


480 


684 


426 


Virgin Islands 


35 


431 


456 


1,348 


288 



tNot applicable. 

NOTE: Instructional levels are primary {low grade prekindergarten to 3, high grade up to 8); middle (low grade 4 to 7, high grade 4 to 9);high (low grade 7 to 12, high grade 
12 only); and other (any configuration not falling within the previous three, including ungraded schools). For states that did not provide a grade span, grade span was 
determined by the highest and lowest grades in which students were reported. U.S. totals include the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey,” 
2001 - 02 . 
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Table 6. Median public school student/teacher ratio, by instructional level and by state: School year 2001-02 



Instructional level 



State 


Primary 


Middle 


High 


Other 


Reporting states 1 


16.0 


15.7 


15.1 


11.9 


Alabama 


14.8 


18.6 


16.8 


16.0 


Alaska 


16.6 


16.7 


15.8 


11.4 


Arizona 


18.3 


18.3 


18.8 


16.8 


Arkansas 


14.7 


13.8 


11.8 


12.6 


California 


19.6 


22.8 


21.2 


18.0 


Colorado 


16.4 


16.4 


15.4 


13.1 


Connecticut 


14.3 


12.8 


12.8 


17.1 


Delaware 


15.9 


16.4 


15.8 


7.0 


District of Columbia 


13.8 


14.3 


13.6 


6.3 


Florida 


17.2 


19.6 


19.7 


12.0 


Georgia 


16.1 


15.7 


16.5 


15.0 


Hawaii 


16.7 


16.8 


17.7 


13.2 


Idaho 


18.1 


17.6 


15.5 


12.8 


Illinois 


16.5 


15.5 


14.6 


9.1 


Indiana 


17.6 


17.2 


17.0 


12.6 


Iowa 


13.3 


13.4 


12.6 


10.9 


Kansas 


14.2 


13.8 


11.9 


4.0 


Kentucky 


17.9 


16.7 


16.3 


9.0 


Louisiana 


14.6 


15.4 


15.2 


13.3 


Maine 


13.1 


14.0 


13.8 


9.4 


Maryland 


16.1 


15.8 


17.0 


5.5 


Massachusetts 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Michigan 


17.7 


17.5 


18.4 


13.5 


Minnesota 


15.5 


16.5 


15.1 


9.5 


Mississippi 


16.5 


16.8 


15.8 


15.9 


Missouri 


13.9 


14.8 


13.4 


7.1 


Montana 


12.8 


13.1 


11.4 


18.2 


Nebraska 


12.2 


13.6 


11.7 


10.2 


Nevada 


17.9 


22.2 


19.7 


9.6 


New Hampshire 


13.7 


13.8 


13.2 


11.9 


New Jersey 


14.4 


13.1 


12.9 


7.4 


New Mexico 


14.6 


14.5 


14.5 


14.7 


New York 


14.7 


14.2 


14.3 


11.2 


North Carolina 


15.0 


14.8 


14.8 


6.7 


North Dakota 


12.3 


15.0 


12.1 


14.3 


Ohio 


16.9 


16.1 


16.9 


15.4 


Oklahoma 


15.5 


14.9 


12.2 


17.4 


Oregon 


20.0 


19.8 


18.7 


12.2 


Pennsylvania 


16.7 


15.9 


15.4 


14.8 


Rhode Island 


15.2 


13.4 


13.3 


10.2 


South Carolina 


14.5 


15.1 


15.5 


13.8 


South Dakota 


12.2 


13.9 


11.3 


7.0 


Tennessee 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Texas 


15.0 


14.3 


12.8 


10.3 


Utah 


21.5 


21.6 


20.5 


15.1 


Vermont 


11.9 


12.2 


11.1 


10.6 


Virginia 


13.4 


13.3 


13.4 


10.1 


Washington 


18.4 


19.8 


20.5 


15.5 


WestVirginia 


14.5 


14.4 


15.1 


7.5 


Wisconsin 


14.4 


14.5 


14.9 


12.9 


Wyoming 


12.5 


12.5 


11.9 


10.5 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 6. Median public school student/teacher ratio, by instructional level and by state: School year 2001 -02— Continued 



State 




Instructional level 






Primary 


Middle 


High 


Other 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 






DoD schools (overseas) 


14.7 


14.5 


12.7 


11.0 


DoD schools (domestic) 


13.7 


13.2 


12.1 


10.2 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


17.4 


32.2 


15.5 


2.5 


Guam 


15.2 


16.0 


21.4 


0.0 


Northern Marianas 


17.7 


16.0 


14.9 


18.0 


Puerto Rico 


13.0 


15.3 


16.8 


13.2 


Virgin Islands 


12.9 


11.1 


13.8 


8.2 



— Not available. 

^otal of reporting states; does not include Massachusetts or Tennessee. 

NOTE: Instructional levels are primary (low grade prekindergarten to 3, high grade up to 8); middle (low grade 4 to 7, high grade 4 to 9); high (low grade 7 to 
12, high grade 12 only); and other (any configuration not falling within the previous three, including ungraded schools). For states that did not provide a 
grade span, grade span was determined by the highest and lowest grades in which students were reported. U.S. totals include the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. If all schools were ranked by student/teacher ratio from smallest to largest, half of the schools would fall below the median. For example, half of the 
primary schools in Alabama had a student/teacher ratio of less than 1 4.8. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe 
Survey," 2001 -02. 
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Table 7. Distribution of regular public school districts and students, by district membership size: School year 
2001-02 



District membership size 


Number of 
districts 


Percentage 
of districts 


Percentage 
of students 


United States 


14,229 


100.0 


100.0 


100,000 or more 


25 


0.2 


12.5 


25,000 to 99,999 


218 


1.5 


20.2 


10,000 to 24,999 


573 


4.0 


18.7 


7,500 to 9,999 


342 


2.4 


6.3 


5,000 to 7,499 


725 


5.1 


9.4 


2,500 to 4,999 


2,031 


14.3 


15.2 


2,000 to 2,499 


801 


5.6 


3.8 


1,500 to 1,999 


1,071 


7.5 


4.0 


1,000 to 1,499 


1,557 


10.9 


4.1 


800 to 999 


790 


5.6 


1.5 


600 to 799 


954 


6.7 


1.4 


450 to 599 


897 


6.3 


1.0 


300 to 449 


1,118 


7.9 


0.9 


150 to 299 


1,435 


10.1 


0.7 


1 to 149 


1,692 


11.9 


0.2 



NOTE:Table includes the 50 states and the District of Columbia, and excludes 330 regular school districts for which no 
students were reported in membership. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Local 
Education Agency Universe Survey," 2001 -02. 
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Table 8. Distribution of public elementary and secondary schools, by community type and by state: School year 2001 -02 



State 


Total 

schools 










Locale code 










Large 

city 


Midsize 

city 


Urban 
fringe of 
large 
city 


Urban 
fringe of 
midsize 
city 


Large 

town 


Small 

town 


Rural, 

outside 

MSA 


Rural, 

inside 

MSA 


Not 

applicable 


United States 


94,1 1 2 


11,599 


11,559 


22,378 


8,076 


1,203 


1 0,662 


18,023 


10,612 


0 


Alabama 


1,526 


95 


259 


131 


212 


10 


294 


291 


234 


0 


Alaska 


522 


0 


99 


0 


0 


31 


110 


282 


0 


0 


Arizona 


1,815 


707 


164 


421 


30 


33 


160 


189 


111 


0 


Arkansas 


1,153 


0 


248 


8 


98 


11 


281 


402 


105 


0 


California 


8,916 


1,658 


1,153 


3,988 


626 


42 


253 


523 


673 


0 


Colorado 


1,667 


256 


201 


508 


42 


0 


157 


339 


164 


0 


Connecticut 


1,246 


0 


287 


286 


317 


10 


36 


43 


267 


0 


Delaware 


199 


0 


40 


76 


23 


0 


20 


26 


14 


0 


District of Columbia 


198 


197 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Florida 


3,419 


354 


623 


766 


882 


0 


183 


201 


410 


0 


Georgia 


1,969 


98 


208 


535 


96 


33 


336 


341 


322 


0 


Hawaii 


279 


75 


0 


94 


0 


0 


0 


97 


13 


0 


Idaho 


688 


0 


105 


0 


47 


46 


175 


273 


42 


0 


Illinois 


4,351 


604 


476 


1,476 


183 


63 


499 


654 


396 


0 


Indiana 


1,980 


190 


321 


322 


131 


55 


262 


370 


329 


0 


Iowa 


1,521 


0 


243 


1 


126 


65 


360 


623 


103 


0 


Kansas 


1,431 


90 


166 


167 


11 


51 


266 


568 


112 


0 


Kentucky 


1,459 


72 


124 


210 


75 


46 


294 


543 


95 


0 


Louisiana 


1,540 


217 


216 


228 


186 


15 


202 


295 


181 


0 


Maine 


711 


0 


51 


12 


64 


0 


125 


392 


67 


0 


Maryland 


1,385 


181 


49 


804 


12 


0 


37 


101 


201 


0 


Massachusetts 


1,908 


145 


415 


830 


116 


1 


30 


86 


285 


0 


Michigan 


3,984 


315 


519 


1,075 


467 


0 


400 


560 


648 


0 


Minnesota 


2,408 


307 


112 


776 


82 


25 


369 


533 


204 


0 


Mississippi 


1,037 


0 


120 


22 


99 


51 


322 


350 


73 


0 


Missouri 


2,380 


282 


155 


525 


75 


30 


364 


688 


261 


0 


Montana 


871 


0 


50 


0 


25 


15 


123 


632 


26 


0 


Nebraska 


1,307 


125 


68 


57 


10 


21 


215 


739 


72 


0 


Nevada 


531 


102 


52 


167 


38 


12 


37 


94 


29 


0 


New Hampshire 


472 


0 


54 


76 


0 


14 


110 


138 


80 


0 


New Jersey 


2,430 


87 


189 


1,822 


0 


0 


0 


0 


332 


0 


New Mexico 


793 


111 


64 


62 


33 


89 


169 


233 


32 


0 


New York 


4,351 


1,318 


265 


1,184 


489 


15 


291 


268 


521 


0 


North Carolina 


2,234 


112 


493 


81 


265 


24 


329 


519 


411 


0 


North Dakota 


569 


0 


66 


0 


23 


19 


72 


343 


46 


0 


Ohio 


3,912 


482 


409 


1,001 


468 


59 


344 


604 


545 


0 


Oklahoma 


1,824 


236 


91 


291 


14 


50 


319 


654 


169 


0 


Oregon 


1,300 


137 


134 


285 


46 


33 


224 


254 


187 


0 


Pennsylvania 


3,251 


399 


218 


808 


495 


9 


330 


323 


669 


0 


Rhode Island 


333 


0 


116 


0 


163 


0 


6 


7 


41 


0 


South Carolina 


1,145 


0 


174 


19 


325 


0 


166 


247 


214 


0 


South Dakota 


762 


0 


68 


0 


14 


0 


104 


539 


37 


0 


Tennessee 


1,646 


290 


198 


147 


172 


25 


254 


356 


204 


0 


Texas 


7,761 


1,862 


1,116 


1,673 


414 


82 


872 


999 


743 


0 


Utah 


791 


0 


139 


0 


341 


28 


102 


157 


24 


0 


Vermont 


392 


0 


13 


0 


27 


0 


85 


238 


29 


0 


Virginia 


2,090 


150 


353 


460 


256 


16 


152 


436 


267 


0 


Washington 


2,233 


130 


377 


703 


140 


27 


207 


349 


300 


0 


West Virginia 


822 


0 


82 


30 


121 


12 


144 


368 


65 


0 


Wisconsin 


2,212 


215 


357 


251 


188 


24 


350 


579 


248 


0 


Wyoming 


388 


0 


59 


- 0 


9 


11 


122 


177 


10 


0 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 8. Distribution of public elementary and secondary schools, by community type and by state: School year 2001 -02— Continued 















Locale code 










Total 

State schools 


Large 

city 


Midsize 

city 


Urban 
fringe of 
large 
city 


Urban 
fringe of 
midsize 
city 


Large 

town 


Small 

town 


Rural, 

outside 

MSA 


Rural, 

inside 

MSA 


Not 

applicable 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools. Bureau of Indian Affairs,and outlying areas 












DoD schools (overseas) 


154 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


154 


DoD schools (domestic) 


70 


0 


15 


7 


24 


0 


0 


12 


0 


12 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


189 


1 


6 


11 


9 


1 


32 


117 


12 


0 


American Samoa 


31 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


31 


Guam 


38 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


38 


Northern Marianas 


29 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


29 


Puerto Rico 


1,538 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,538 


Virgin Islands 


36 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


36 



NOTE: MSA stands for metropolitan statistical area.U.S. totals include the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey," 2001 -02. 
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Table 9. Number of Title I, magnet and charter schools and percentage of students served, by state: School year 2001-02 



State 


Number of 
Title 1 eligible 
schools 2 


Percentage of 
all students 
in these 
schools 


Number of 
Title 1 
schoolwide 
schools 


Percentage of 
all students 
in these 
schools 


Number of 
magnet 
schools 3 


Percentage of 
all students 
in these 
schools 


Number of 
charter 
schools 3 


Percentage of 
all students 
in these 
schools 


Reporting states 1 


46,969 


47.1 


23,563 


25.4 


1,736 


3.0 


2,348 


1.2 


Alabama 


850 


55.1 


586 


36.0 


41 


3.0 


t 


t 


Alaska 


301 


39.2 


111 


13.6 


17 


3.2 


15 


1.7 


Arizona 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


370 


6.7 


Arkansas 


822 


66.1 


429 


30.9 


7 


1.0 


6 


0.2 


California 


5,183 


60.0 


2,579 


33.5 


456 


9.4 


350 


2.2 


Colorado 


784 


43.2 


211 


11.6 


2 


0.1 


86 


3.3 


Connecticut 


439 


36.9 


87 


8.3 


17 


1.1 


15 


0.5 


Delaware 


102 


46.6 


24 


10.2 


2 


0.9 


10 


3.7 


District of Columbia 


4 131 


75.8 


131 


75.8 


2 


1.1 


33 


9.2 


Florida 


1,194 


32.5 


1,092 


29.7 


— 


— 


192 


1.6 


Georgia 


1,020 


43.8 


726 


30.3 


62 


3.6 


40 


1.7 


Hawaii 


132 


39.6 


124 


39.3 


t 


t 


22 


1.7 


Idaho 


499 


66.0 


91 


11.2 


t 


t 


10 


0.6 


Illinois 


2,294 


56.0 


938 


24.9 


420 


14.8 


23 


0.4 


Indiana 


1,021 


46.2 


156 


6.4 


23 


1.3 


1 


— 


Iowa 


729 


38.6 


130 


8.0 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Kansas 


665 


36.5 


219 


15.4 


33 


3.1 


11 


0.3 


Kentucky 


1,027 


73.6 


686 


44.1 


35 


4.3 


t 


t 


Louisiana 


864 


50.7 


722 


42.2 


74 


6.3 


20 


0.5 


Maine 


542 


68.0 


53 


4.8 


1 


— 


1 


— 


Maryland 


467 


26.6 


338 


19.2 


— 


— 


t 


t 


Massachusetts 


1,053 


50.1 


431 


20.2 


7 


0.4 


43 


1.5 


Michigan 


( s ) 


( 5 ) 


( 5 ) 


( s ) 


t 


t 


204 


3.8 


Minnesota 


988 


41.1 


237 


8.4 


66 


3.4 


77 


1.2 


Mississippi 


686 


70.5 


606 


61.3 


5 


0.5 


1 


0.1 


Missouri 


1,239 


47.4 


383 


14.2 


49 


2.4 


21 


0.8 


Montana 


689 


85.4 


121 


13.6 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Nebraska 


525 


38.6 


141 


13.1 


— 


— 


t 


t 


Nevada 


208 


35.3 


74 


12.3 


9 


1.3 


10 


0.5 


New Hampshire 


252 


48.7 


19 


2.9 


t 


t 


0 


0.0 


New Jersey 


1,368 


54.8 


256 


10.9 


2 


0.1 


51 


0.9 


New Mexico 


530 


56.0 


340 


37.8 


1 


# 


20 


0.8 


New York 


2,800 


61.9 


1,930 


41.5 


( s ) 


( s ) 


44 


— 


North Carolina 


997 


35.7 


700 


23.7 


165 


8.3 


93 


1.4 


North Dakota 


432 


67.5 


53 


9.0 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Ohio 


2,536 


60.6 


1,204 


27.8 


t 


t 


85 


1.2 


Oklahoma 


1,188 


58.6 


786 


36.9 


t 


t 


10 


0.3 


Oregon 


502 


33.3 


234 


16.7 


( s ) 


( s ) 


22 


0.2 


Pennsylvania 


2,180 


63.3 


513 


15.4 


— 


— 


77 


1.6 


Rhode Island 


170 


46.6 


78 


23.0 


17 


7.3 


6 


0.5 


South Carolina 


511 


38.8 


445 


32.8 


25 


2.3 


10 


0.1 


South Dakota 


700 


86.8 


123 


13.2 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Tennessee 


— 


— 


— 


— 


18 


1.2 


t 


t 


Texas 


4,547 


57.7 


3,959 


50.5 


— 


— 


243 


1.1 


Utah 


218 


19.9 


130 


11.2 


t 


t 


9 


0.1 


Vermont 


211 


57.5 


77 


21.7 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Virginia 


776 


30.6 


275 


10.9 


166 


11.4 


8 


0.1 


Washington 


959 


40.3 


401 


16.9 


14 


0.8 


t 


t 


West Virginia 


429 


43.5 


330 


30.7 


0 


0.0 


t 


t 


Wisconsin 


1,062 


44.1 


239 


12.4 


t 


t 


109 


1.7 


Wyoming 


147 


34.6 


45 


11.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 9. Number of Title I, magnet and charter schools and percentage of students served, by state: School year 2001-02— Continued 



Number of 
Title 1 eligible 
State schools 2 


Percentage of 
all students 
in these 
schools 


Number of 
Title 1 
schoolwide 
schools 


Percentage of 
all students 
in these 
schools 


Number of 
magnet 
schools 3 


Percentage of 
all students 
in these 
schools 


Number of 
charter 
schools 3 


Percentage of 
all students 
in these 
schools 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying 


areas 








DoD schools (overseas) 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


DoD schools (domestic) 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Guam 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Northern Marianas 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Puerto Rico 


1,477 


96.4 


1,393 


91.0 


151 


10.8 


83 


6.0 


Virgin Islands 


36 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


7.2 


0 


0.0 



— Not available. 
tNot applicable. 

#Rounds to zero. 

’Reporting states totals exclude states for which data were missing for 20 percent or more of the schools or districts. 

2 Number of Title I eligible schools includes those with and without schoolwideTitle I programs. 

3 Zero indicates that this type of school is authorized but none were operating. 

4 Membership data were missing for 5 of the 33 charter schools in the District of Columbia. 

5 Data were missing for more than 20 percent of schools. 

NOTE: Percentages are based on all schools reporting in a state. Numbers of schools include those not reporting students in membership. U.S. totals include the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey," 200 1-02. 
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Table 1 0. Number and percentage of public school students participating in selected programs, by state: School year 2001-02 



State 


Number 
of students 
with lEPs 


Percentage 
of students 
with lEPs 


Number 
of students 
receiving 
ELL services 


Percentage 
of students 
receiving 
ELL services 


Number of 
students 
receiving migrant 
services during 
school year 3 


Number of 
students 
receiving migrant 
services during 
summer 


Number of 
students 
eligible for 
free or reduced- 
price meals 


Percentage of 
all students 
eligible for 
free or reduced- 
price meals 


Reporting states 1 


6,313,342 


13.3 


3,768,653 


7.9 


510,598 


225,992 


17,387,793 


36.6 


Alabama 


95,708 


13.2 


7,159 


1.0 


— 


— 


353,648 


48.7 


Alaska 


17,814 


13.3 


20,401 


15.2 


10,769 


1,799 


33,919 


25.2 


Arizona 


97,654 


10.6 


148,861 


16.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Arkansas 


56,165 


12.5 


13,187 


2.9 


7,631 


1,569 


212,410 


47.2 


California 


661,575 


10.8 


1,510,859 


24.6 


196,751 


134,115 


2,905,001 


47.3 


Colorado 


73,887 


10.0 


71,011 


9.6 


9,313 


6,153 


204,297 


27.5 


Connecticut 


74,016 


13.0 


21,540 


3.8 


4,299 


1,764 


— 


— 


Delaware 


16,068 


13.9 


3,004 


2.6 


177 


204 


39,958 


34.6 


District of Columbia 


12,594 


16.7 


8,215 


10.9 


804 


175 


41,707 


55.3 


Florida 


378,251 


15.1 


204,208 


8.2 


39,385 


5,770 


1,115,717 


44.6 


Georgia 


170,106 


11.6 


63,272 


4.3 


26,250 


4,624 


650,580 


44.2 


Hawaii 


22,848 


12.4 


1 5,765 


8.5 


1,304 


329 


77,276 


41.9 


Idaho 


28,932 


11.7 


1 8,276 


7.4 


9,126 


3,709 


87,745 


35.6 


Illinois 


297,307 


14.4 


136,295 


6.6 


2,044 


2,694 


729,074 


35.2 


Indiana 


160,344 


16.1 


39,638 


4.0 


— 


— 


309,946 


31.1 


Iowa 


72,305 


14.9 


13,337 


2.7 


5,357 


748 


129,546 


26.7 


Kansas 


61,402 


13.1 


1 7,267 


3.7 


13,944 


4,946 


158,978 


34.1 


Kentucky 


98,146 


15.0 


6,012 


0.9 


1 9,003 


4,963 


305,149 


49.1 


Louisiana 


98,145 


13.4 


10,629 


1.5 


4,554 


3,520 


432,267 


59.1 


Maine 


33,413 


15.9 


2,388 


1.1 


— 


— 


60,813 


29.6 


Maryland 


111,511 


13.0 


32,534 


3.8 


341 


900 


255,544 


29.7 


Massachusetts 


1 50,003 


15.4 


46,078 


4.7 


2,248 


2,248 


246,639 


25.3 


Michigan 


232,592 


13.4 


50,021 


2.9 


— 


7,028 


536,994 


31.2 


Minnesota 


110,307 


13.0 


47,961 


5.6 


1,906 


2,732 


224,882 


26.4 


Mississippi 


62,117 


12.6 


2,279 


0.5 


2,366 


1,049 


322,149 


65.3 


Missouri 


140,676 


15.4 


8,157 


1.0 


4,820 


520 


320,266 


35.1 


Montana 


19,176 


12.6 


7,567 


5.0 


— 


— 


47,707 


31.5 


Nebraska 


44,227 


15.5 


12,451 


4.0 


1 2,269 


3,287 


89,013 


31.2 


Nevada 


40,216 


11.3 


40,112 


11.2 


486 


79 


106,315 


29.7 


New Hampshire 


28,675 


13.9 


3,268 


1.6 


117 


— 


30,640 


14.8 


New Jersey 


218,364 


16.3 


56,712 


4.2 


643 


2,009 


372,763 


27.8 


New Mexico 


62,738 


19.6 


66,035 


20.6 


121 


990 


175,199 


54.7 


New York 


424,722 


14.8 


193,711 


6.7 


— 


— 


1,239,721 


43.2 


North Carolina 


186,255 


14.2 


52,644 


4.0 


14,024 


7,463 


505,507 


38.4 


North Dakota 


13,401 


12.6 


— 


— 


286 


410 


29,679 


28.0 


Ohio 


224,986 


12.4 


368 


# 


— 


— 


512,624 


27.4 


Oklahoma 


87,672 


14.1 


37,618 


6.0 


— 


729 


302,869 


48.7 


Oregon 


70,309 


12.7 


44,162 


8.0 


17,291 


3,437 


1 99,685 


36.1 


Pennsylvania 


232,056 


12.7 


— 


— 


7,709 


9,846 


517,587 


28.4 


Rhode Island 


31,616 


20.0 


10,156 


6.4 


114 


24 


53,084 


33.6 


South Carolina 


98,423 


14.6 


6,409 


1.0 


1,337 


1,014 


328,061 


48.7 


South Dakota 


16,764 


13.1 


4,246 


3.3 


1,634 


192 


38,556 


30.1 


Tennessee 


143,116 


15.9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Texas 


495,493 


11.9 


601,791 


14.5 


85,386 


— 


1,889,948 


45.4 


Utah 


54,571 


11.3 


41,306 


8.6 


3,640 


3,010 


140,513 


29.2 


Vermont 


13,430 


13.3 


1,009 


1.0 


950 


362 


24,105 


23.8 


Virginia 


164,523 


14.1 


43,535 


3.7 


1,222 


556 


340,823 


29.3 


Washington 


120,775 


12.0 


O 


( 4 ) 


n 


H 


317,245 


31.4 


West Virginia 


50,080 


17.7 


915 


0.3 


96 


— 


142,663 


50.4 


Wisconsin 


126,152 


14.3 


23,454 


2.7 


881 


1,025 


228,981 


26.0 


Wyoming 


11,716 


13.3 


2,830 


3.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 10. Number and percentage of public school students participating in selected programs, by state: School year 2001-02— Continued 



State 


Number 
of students 
with lEPs 


Percentage 
of students 
with lEPs 


Number 
of students 
receiving 
ELL services 


Percentage 
of students 
receiving 
ELL services 


Number of 
students 
receiving migrant 
services during 
school year 5 


Number of 
students 
receiving migrant 
services during 
summer 


Number of 
students 
eligible for 
free or reduced- 
price meals 


Percentage of 
all students 
eligible for 
free or reduced- 
price meals 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 








DoD schools (overseas) 6,718 


9.2 


6,085 


8.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


DoD schools (domestic) 3,340 


10.2 


2,031 


6.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Bureau of Indian Affairs — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


American Samoa 


803 


5.1 


15,342 


96.5 


— 


— 


1 5,804 3 


99.4 


Guam 


2,543 


7.9 


14,336 


44.8 


— 


— 


14,143 


44.2 


Northern Marianas 


557 


5.3 


— 


— 


1,200 


— 


10,345 


98.7 


Puerto Rico 


65,874 


10.9 


— 


— 


O 


446 


488,066 


80.8 


Virgin Islands 


1,504 


8.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. 

#Rounds to zero. 

’Reporting states totals exclude states for which data were missing for 20 percent or more of the schools or districts. 

2 Migrant students include those who were enrolled at any time during the previous (2000-01 } regular school year. They are reported for each school in which they enrolled; 
because this is a duplicated count, the table does not show migrants as a percentage of all students. 

American Samoa did not report students eligible for reduced-price meals. 

4 Data were missing for more than 20 percent of schools or districts. 

NOTE: IEP stands for Individualized Education Program. ELL stands for English Language Learner. Some data items were more likely to be missing from charter schools than from 
other schools. Free lunch data were missing for 625 of 2,348 charter schools, and migrant student data were missing for 682. Data on ELL students were missing for 1 1 0 of the 
total 989 charter school districts. Percentages are based on schools and agencies reporting. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. U.S. totals include the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD):"Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey," 200 1 —02; 
and "Local Education Agency Universe Survey," 2001 -02. 
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Table 1 1 . Percent of students who are minority, by community type and by state: School year 2001 -02 



State 


Total 

students 


Number of 
minority 
students 


City, large 
and midsize 


Percentage of minority students by 
community type 

Urban fringe 
of city 


Smalltown 
or rural 


Reporting states 1 


47,687,871 


18,815,623 


62.5 


35.9 


20.8 


Alabama 


737,294 


286,738 


70.2 


29.4 


30.4 


Alaska 


134,358 


53,147 


38.2 


0.0 


41.3 


Arizona 


922,180 


448,977 


52.9 


40.0 


51.0 


Arkansas 


449,805 


130,082 


47.4 


15.2 


23.0 


California 


6,248,610 


3,969,986 


74.3 


61.2 


42.2 


Colorado 


742,145 


245,957 


46.1 


30.6 


21.6 


Connecticut 


570,228 


175,347 


69.1 


20.8 


8.4 


Delaware 


115,555 


46,593 


57.7 


39.3 


30.7 


District of Columbia 2 


75,392 


65,331 


86.6 


0.0 


100.0 3 


Florida 


2,500,478 


1,187,811 


53.1 


50.5 


32.4 


Georgia 


1,470,634 


679,379 


80.3 


50.6 


33.7 


Hawaii 


184,546 


147,055 


81.8 


80.0 


78.0 


Idaho 


246,521 


36,038 


14.5 


18.0 


14.6 


Illinois 


2,071,391 


850,215 


75.4 


31.4 


8.5 


Indiana 


996,133 


169,586 


41.2 


12.2 


4.0 


Iowa 


485,932 


50,460 


22.1 


7.6 


5.0 


Kansas 


470,205 


103,682 


42.8 


12.3 


14.8 


Kentucky 


654,363 


76,327 


31.5 


16.7 


5.2 


Louisiana 


731,328 


374,643 


75.0 


41.8 


39.4 


Maine 


205,586 


7,454 


11.4 


3.3 


2.7 


Maryland 


860,640 


409,252 


77.0 


49.7 


20.6 


Massachusetts 


973,140 


236,008 


56.3 


13.6 


5.9 


Michigan 


1,730,668 


457,160 


71.2 


18.3 


7.3 


Minnesota 


851,384 


153,277 


53.6 


12.9 


8.2 


Mississippi 


493,507 


260,273 


75.5 


28.7 


53.0 


Missouri 


909,792 


195,030 


48.9 


23.8 


6.4 


Montana 


151,947 


21,472 


14.2 


8.0 


14.9 


Nebraska 


285,095 


52,007 


29.8 


17.7 


10.9 


Nevada 


356,814 


162,454 


52.4 


47.7 


25.7 


New Hampshire 


206,847 


10,315 


13.9 


4.2 


2.3 


New Jersey 


1,341,656 


545,067 


79.3 


38.8 


16.7 


New Mexico 


320,260 


210,462 


63.7 


71.5 


68.7 


New York 


2,872,132 


1,296,450 


80.2 


23.5 


6.9 


North Carolina 


1,315,363 


525,730 


54.4 


33.0 


34.0 


North Dakota 


106,047 


12,028 


9.1 


7.6 


13.0 


Ohio 


1,830,985 


361,762 


54.3 


13.1 


3.3 


Oklahoma 


622,139 


225,558 


48.7 


26.4 


35.0 


Oregon 


551,480 


115,610 


27.7 


21.5 


16.3 


Pennsylvania 


1,821,627 


406,806 


66.1 


13.8 


5.2 


Rhode Island 


158,046 


42,113 


54.4 


13.4 


4.6 


South Carolina 


691,078 


303,295 


56.3 


36.4 


47.6 


South Dakota 


127,542 


1 7,670 


16.4 


7.3 


13.3 


Tennessee 


925,030 


256,719 


— 


— 


— 


Texas 


4,163,447 


2,462,268 


75.4 


47.3 


42.4 


Utah 


484,677 


73,388 


29.9 


12.7 


10.7 


Vermont 


101,179 


4,259 


14.1 


5.5 


3.6 


Virginia 


1,163,091 


432,410 


59.4 


35.8 


22.7 


Washington 


1,009,200 


267,425 


36.0 


26.0 


20.0 


West Virginia 


282,885 


1 5,423 


10.7 


6.9 


4.0 


Wisconsin 


879,361 


174,894 


45.4 


10.3 


6.4 


Wyoming 


88,128 


11,192 


15.3 


18.4 


11.3 



a footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1 1 . Percent of students who are minority, by community type and by state: School year 2001-02— Continued 



State 


Total 

students 


Number of 
minority 
students 


Percentage of minority students by 
community type 


City, large 
and midsize 


Urban fringe 
of city 


Smalltown 
or rural 


Department of Defense (DoD) dependents schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and outlying areas 






DoD schools (overseas) 


73,212 


21,756 


— 


— - 


— 


DoD schools (domestic) 


32,847 


13,430 


40.9 


35.4 


34.9 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


46,476 


46,476 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


American Samoa 


15,897 


15,897 


— 


— 


— 


Guam 


31,992 


31,510 


— 


— 


— 


Northern Marianas 


10,479 


10,435 


— 


— 


— 


Puerto Rico 


604,177 


604,177 


— 


— 


— 


Virgin Islands 


18,780 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. 

^otal of reporting states; does not include Tennessee. 

2 Racial/ethnic data were not reported for the 28 charter schools in the District of Columbia. 

Represents one school located in a small town locale outside the District of Columbia. 

NOTE: Minority includes all groups except White, non-Hispanic. Community types classify the location of a school relative to populous areas. Percentages are based on 
schools reporting. U.S. totals include the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data {CCD):"Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey," 
2001 -02; and "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education,* 2001 -02. 
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Introduction 

Since the 1990s, the United States has experienced periods 
of volatility in energy costs (Joskow 2002). Public schools 
have not been immune to the increased energy costs 
associated with these periods. In light of these experiences, 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) of the 
U.S. Department of Education undertook the “Effects of 
Energy Needs and Expenditures on U.S. Public Schools’’ 
survey The survey examined the effects of energy needs on 
public school districts and was designed to contribute to a 
better understanding of how increases in energy expendi- 
tures influence school district budgeting and actions. It was 
not designed to assess the role that weather may have 
played in affecting energy expenditures, to evaluate the 
utility of various cost-saving measures that districts might 
employ to reduce energy expenditures, or to examine 
several other factors that might directly affect energy 
budgets. 

Although the survey of 851 public school districts focused 
primarily on fiscal year 1 2001 (EY 01), the questionnaire 
also gathered data on EY 00 energy expenditures and 
budgeted EY 02 energy expenditures to examine the 
financial resources available to districts. Data collection 
began in November 2001, approximately 4 months after 
the start of EY 02, thereby allowing districts to report total 
expenditures from EY 01 and budgets allocated for EY 02. 

This report examines the effects of increased energy costs 
on the country’s public school systems. Specifically, the 
following five topics are addressed: 

■ energy expenditures in EY 00 and EY 01, and 
budgeted expenditures for EY 01 and EY 02; 

■ efforts to reduce energy consumption; 

■ characteristics of districts with sufficient and 
insufficient energy budgets for EY 01; 

■ experiences of districts with energy budget short- 
falls; and 



^Throughout this report, the term "fiscal year" is used to specify the calendar period 
associated with school district finances. School districts often define the fiscal year 
from July 1 through June 30, with the year referring to the calendar year in which the 
fiscal year ends. For example, for many districts, fiscal year 2001 began on July 1, 2000, 
and ended on June 30, 2001. In using this designation of fiscal years, the 2000-01 




■ perceptions of school district staff regarding their 
districts’ ability to respond to immediate and future 
energy needs. 

It is important to note that many of the district characteris- 
tics used for independent analyses are related to each other. 
Eor example, in 1999-2000, district enrollment and 
metropolitan status were related, with urban districts 
typically being larger than rural districts. Relationships also 
exist between other analysis variables, such as enrollment 
size and region, metropolitan status and poverty concentra- 
tion, and per pupil expenditure and percentage of budget 
allocated for energy. Because of the relatively small sample 
size used in this study, no attempt has been made to parse 
out the independent associations of these variables. Their 
existence, however, should be considered in the interpreta- 
tion of the data presented in this report. 

Overview of Actual and Budgeted Energy 
Expenditures 

Survey findings indicate that, on average, school districts 
spent $137 per pupil on energy expenditures in EY 00. Eor 
EY 01, they budgeted an 11 percent increase, raising their 
budgets to $152 per pupil. However, actual EY 01 per pupil 
energy expenditures, at $166 per pupil, were 22 percent 
higher than in EY 00. The average district experienced a 9 
percent shortfall between what it had budgeted for EY 01 
and its actual expenditures. The average school district 
budgeted $176 per pupil for EY 02 energy needs, or a 6 
percent increase over what it actually spent in EY 01. This 
$24 per pupil increase over EY 01 budgeted costs translated 
into an increase of about $1 billion in expected costs. 

Key Findings 

Key findings from the survey are as follows: 

Energy expenditures in FY 01 

■ In EY 01, energy expenditures were nearly $8 billion. 

■ Erom EY 00 to EY 01, when inflation was 3.4 per- 
cent 2 (Snyder and Hoffman 2002), per pupil 
expenditures for energy rose from $137 to $166 



2 As measured by the Consumer Price Index adjusted to a school-year basis {July 
through June). 
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(22 percent). If energy costs had risen at the rate of 
inflation, an additional $22 per pupil, or $1 billion, 
would have been available for school districts. 
Sixty-one percent of public school districts re- 
ported a shortfall in energy funding in FY 01. 

Eighty-three percent of school districts that had 
experienced an energy budget shortfall attributed 
the shortfall to increases in the cost per unit of 
energy. 

Small school districts spent the most per pupil in 
energy expenditures in FY 01 ($204). However, 
both large and midsized school districts were more 
likely to encounter shortfalls in funding their 
energy expenditures in FY 01. 



■ Rural districts spent more per pupil for energy in 
FY 01 ($190) than urban or suburban districts 
($154 and $164, respectively). 

■ School districts in the West spent $149 per pupil on 
energy, compared with $189 in the Central region. 

Efforts to reduce energy consumption 

■ During FY 01, school districts took various actions to 
improve energy efficiency. Forty-seven percent of 
public school districts renovated or retrofitted 
existing facilities, 39 percent locked in rates with one 
or more energy vendors, 29 percent participated in 
consortia that negotiated prices with third-party 
energy vendors, 12 percent instituted or increased 
fees to use facilities, and 7 percent closed schools or 
sent students home early for at least 1 day (table A). 



Table A. Percent of public school districts using various measures to reduce energy expenditures, by selected district characteristics: Fiscal years 2001 and 2002 







Measures taken in fiscal year (FY) 2001 1 




District characteristic 


Renovated/ 

retrofitted 

facilities 


Locked 
in rates 


Participated 
in consortia 


Instituted/ 
increased 
fees to use 
facilities 


Closed 
schools/ 
sent students 
home early 


Total 


47 


39 


29 


12 


7 


District enrollment in 1999-2000 


1 to 2499 


40 


38 


26 


9 


8 


2,500 to 9,999 


63 


44 


39 


18 


7 


10,000 or more 


75 


38 


30 


29 


6 


Metropolitan status 


Urban 


53 


22 


25 


13 


3 


Suburban 


51 


44 


45 


16 


7 


Rural 


43 


37 


17 


8 


8 


Region 


Northeast 


46 


60 


68 


11 


4 


Southeast 


59 


34 


10 


13 


11 


Central 


48 


52 


29 


10 


8 


West 


44 


9 


9 


15 


7 


Poverty concentration 2 


Less than 10 percent 


50 


51 


42 


17 


6 


10 to 19 percent 


53 


37 


30 


10 


7 


20 percent or more 


42 


34 


18 


11 


9 


Overall FY 01 budget per pupil 


Low: Less than $6,500 


55 


27 


18 


14 


8 


Mid-level: $6,500 to $8,999 


46 


41 


27 


11 


8 


High: $9,000 or more 


44 


46 


40 


11 


6 


FY 01 energy budget sufficiency status 3 


Sufficient 


42 


40 


30 


10 


9 


Insufficient 


51 


39 


29 


13 


7 


Percent of budget allocated for energy 4 


1 percent or less 


47 


44 


38 


10 


7 


2 percent 


51 


42 


33 


13 


7 


3 percent or more 


44 


33 


19 


11 


8 



Q Footnotes at end of table (on next page) 
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Table A. Percent of public school districts using various measures to reduce energy expenditures, by selected district characteristics: Fiscal years 2001 and 
2002— Continued 









Measures taken in FY 02 1 






District characteristic 


Renovated/ 

retrofitted 

facilities 


Locked 
in rates 


Participated 
in consortia 


Instituted/ 
increased 
fees to use 
facilities 


Closed 
schools/ 
sent students 
home early 


Total 


47 


44 


33 


15 


6 


District enrollment in 1999-2000 


1 to 2,499 


41 


42 


31 


12 


7 


2,500 to 9,999 


59 


50 


42 


22 


5 


10,000 or more 


74 


44 


32 


37 


4 


Metropolitan status 


Urban 


55 


27 


28 


22 


1 


Suburban 


49 


48 


50 


21 


6 


Rural 


44 


42 


21 


10 


7 


Region 


Northeast 


47 


64 


70 


15 


5 


Southeast 


56 


35 


10 


11 


8 


Central 


44 


55 


33 


11 


7 


West 


48 


18 


17 


23 


5 


Poverty concentration 2 


Less than 10 percent 


47 


56 


46 


21 


6 


10 to 19 percent 


51 


43 


35 


13 


6 


20 percent or more 


45 


38 


22 


13 


7 


Overall FY 01 budget per pupil 


Low: Less than $6,500 


49 


34 


23 


17 


7 


Mid-level: $6,500 to $8,999 


45 


45 


31 


15 


7 


High: $9,000 or more 


47 


51 


44 


14 


4 


FY 01 energy budget sufficiency status 3 


Sufficient 


40 


42 


33 


14 


7 


Insufficient 


52 


45 


34 


16 


5 


Percent of budget allocated for energy 4 


1 percent or less 


44 


48 


41 


15 


4 


2 percent 


50 


46 


36 


15 


6 


3 percent or more 


45 


40 


25 


16 


7 



] Data reflect measures that were taken during the first half of FY 02 or that were anticipated during the fiscal year, since data collection was completed before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

2 Poverty concentration is based on Census Bureau data on the percentage of children ages S— 1 7 in families below the poverty level within districts in 1996-97. 

3 FY 01 energy budget sufficiency status is based on responses to survey question 2d, part 1 (FY 01 budgeted energy expenditures) and part 2 (FY 01 actual energy expenditures). 
Districts were classified as having sufficient or insufficient funds allocated to meet their FY 01 energy needs. 

4 The categories used for percent of budget allocated for energy reflect the following ranges: 1 percent or less includes districts that allocated less than 1.5 percent for energy; 

2 percent includes those that allocated from 1.S percent to less than 2.5 percent for energy;and 3 percent or more includes those that allocated 2.S percent or more for energy. 

NOTE: Percentages presented in this table are based on the estimated number of regular public school districts — 14,400. Respondents were able to select as many answers as 
applied. Poverty concentration was missing for 1 1 cases, overall fiscal year budget per pupil was missing for 3 cases, fiscal year sufficiency status was missing for 8 cases, and budget 
allocated for energy was missing for 10 cases in the sample.Those cases were included in the totals and in analyses by other district characteristics. No imputation was performed in 
cases where information on district characteristics (e.g., poverty concentration) was missing or where districts did not provide information on the survey (e.g., item nonresponse). 
Ratios (averages) using nonimputed data will implicitly impute the cell ratio forall missing data within the cell. This can cause inconsistencies in the estimates between tables. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System (FRSS),"Effects of Energy Needs and Expenditures on U.S. Public 
Schools,' 1 FRSS 81,2001. (Originally published as table 3 on pp. 12-1 3 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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■ During FY 02, 47 percent of the nation’s districts 
renovated or retrofitted existing facilities, 44 percent 
locked in rates, 33 percent participated in consortia, 
15 percent instituted or increased fees to use facili- 
ties, and 6 percent closed schools or sent students 
home early for at least 1 day 

Characteristics of districts with sufficient and 
insufficient energy budgets for FY 01 

■ The likelihood of experiencing an insufficient energy 
budget was lower in small districts than in either 
midsized or large districts (56 percent compared to 
72 and 80 percent, respectively). 

■ Urban school districts were more likely to have 
insufficient funds than suburban or rural districts 
(82 percent compared to 60 and 59 percent, 
respectively). 



■ The likelihood of a shortfall was greatest in districts 
in the Southeast, where 81 percent of school districts 
encountered an insufficient energy budget. 

■ Districts whose total FY 01 budget averaged $9,000 
or more per student were less likely to have insuffi- 
cient funds allocated for energy needs than districts 
that budgeted between $6,500 and $8,999 per 
student. 

Experiences of districts with energy budget shortfalls 

■ When they encountered budget shortfalls, school 
districts took a variety of actions (either individually 
or in combination) to cover some energy costs in 
FY 01: 75 percent reallocated funds from other 
programs, 53 percent used an unappropriated sur- 
plus, and 46 percent used a large proportion of the 
nonpersonnel budget (figure A). 



Figure A. Percent of public school districts with insufficient energy budgets for fiscal year (FY) 2001 reporting various 
reasons for difficulty responding to the insufficiency: FY 01 



Percent 

100 —I 




Need to 


Need 


Increase 


Need 


Supervisory 


Need 


Need 


Need 
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to tap un- 


was large 


to use 


approval 


to raise 


to roll 


to take 


funds 


appropriated 


proportion 


severe 


not 


school 


shortfall 


on short- 




surplus 


of non- 


austerity 


immediately 


taxes 


over to 


term loans 






personnel 


measures 


forthcoming 




next 








budget 








fiscal year 





NOTE: Percentages presented in this figure are based on the estimated number of regular public school districts with insufficient 
budgets — 8,700. Respondents were able to select as many answers as applied. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System (FRSS),"Effects of Energy 
Needs and Expenditures on U.S. Public Schools," FRSS 81, 2001 .{Originally published as figure 3 on p.23 of the complete report from 
which this article is excerpted.) 
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■ Twenty percent of districts experiencing an insuffi- 
cient energy budget responded by instituting severe 
austerity measures. 

■ Nineteen percent of districts responding to an 
energy budget shortfall found that supervisory 
approval of increased energy funding was not 
immediately forthcoming. 

■ In response to a shortfall in the energy budget, 

8 percent of districts raised school taxes and 8 per- 
cent rolled over the underbudgeted amount to the 
next fiscal year. 

■ Seven percent of districts experiencing an insuffi- 
cient energy budget used short-term loans to 
finance the additional funds needed. 

Perceptions of school district staff regarding their 
districts' ability to respond to immediate and future 
energy needs 

■ Forty-two percent of respondents nationwide agreed 
or strongly agreed that their school district had 
successfully reduced energy usage in FY 01. 

■ Thirty-seven percent of all school districts believed 
they have a long-term energy problem, and nearly 



three-quarters believed that “future increases in 
energy costs pose a major threat to the allocation of 
district funds to essential areas such as student 
instruction.” 
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Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education: 
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This article was originally published as a Statistics in Brief report The universe data are fram the "National Public Education Financial Survey" (NPEFS), 
part afthe Camman Care afData (CCD). Technical nates and definitions fram the original report have been omitted. 



Nearly $401 billion of revenues were raised to fund public 
education for grades prekindergarten through 12 in school 
year 2000-01 (fiscal year 2001). Current expenditures 
(those excluding construction, equipment, and debt 
financing) came to just over $348 billion. About three out 
of every five current expenditure dollars were spent on 
teachers, textbooks, and other instructional services and 
supplies. An average of $7,376 was spent on each student — 
an increase of 6.7 percent from $6,911 in school year 
1999-2000 (in unadjusted dollars).* Total expenditures for 
public education, including school construction, debt 
financing, community services, and adult education 
programs, came to $412 billion. 

These and other financial data on public elementary and 
secondary education are collected and reported each year by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), U.S. 
Department of Education. The data are part of the “National 
Public Education Financial Survey” (NPEFS), one of the 
components of the Common Core of Data (CCD) collection 
of surveys. These data were collected from March to 
September 2002. Editing and imputations were completed 
in February 2003. 

Revenues for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

About $401 billion were collected for public elementary 
and secondary education for school year 2000-01 in the 
50 states and the District of Columbia (table 1). Total 
revenues ranged from a high of around $51 billion in 
California, which serves about 1 out of every 8 students in 
the nation, to a low of about $768 million in North Dakota, 
which serves roughly 1 out of every 432 students in the 
nation. Nationally, revenues increased an average of 7.5 
percent over the previous years revenues of $373 billion (in 
unadjusted dollars). By far, the greatest part of education 
revenues came from nonfederal sources (state, intermediate, 
and local governments), which together provided about 
$372 billion, or 92.7 percent of all revenues. 



^Comparisons are based on the previous edition of this report. Revenues an d 
Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education: School Year 1 999-2000 
Mnhnson 2002). 
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The federal government contribution to education revenues 
made up the remaining $29 billion. The relative contribu- 
tions from these levels of government can be expressed as 
portions of the typical education dollar (figure 1). As in the 
previous school year, local and intermediate sources for 
school year 2000-01 made up 43 cents of every dollar in 
revenue; state revenues comprised 50 cents; and the re- 
maining 7 cents came from federal sources. 

Among states with more than one school district, revenues 
from local sources ranged from 15.0 percent (New Mexico) 
to 66.3 percent (Nevada) of total revenues (table 2). Hawaii 
and the District of Columbia have only one school district 
each and thus are not comparable to other states. Revenues 
from state sources also showed a wide distribution in their 
share of total revenues. The state revenue share of total 
revenues was less than 30 percent in Nevada (28.6 percent) 
and just over 70 percent in New Mexico (71.1 percent) and 
Vermont (70.7 percent). Federal revenues ranged from 
3.9 percent in New Jersey to 15.8 percent in Alaska. Federal 
sources contributed more than 10 percent of the revenues 
in Alaska, Arizona, the District of Columbia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

Current Expenditures for Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education 

Current expenditures for public education in 2000-01 
totaled over $348 billion (table 3). This represents a 
$24 billion (7.5 percent) increase over expenditures in the 
previous school year ($324 billion in unadjusted dollars). 
Over $214 billion in current expenditures went for instruc- 
tion. Another $119 billion were expended for a cluster of 
services that support instruction. Nearly $15 billion were 
spent on noninstructional services. 

When expressed in terms of the typical education dollar, 
instructional expenditures accounted for approximately 
62 cents of the education dollar for current expenditures 
(figure 2). Instructional expenditures include teacher 
salaries and benefits, supplies (e.g., textbooks), and pur- 
chased services. About 34 cents of the education dollar 
went for support services, which include operation and 
^ ^n|i|Ltenance of buildings, school administration, 
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Figure 1 . The public education dollar: Revenues by source: School year 2000-01 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public 
Education Financial Survey," 2000-01. 



Figure 2. The public education dollar: Current expenditures by function: School year 2000-01 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public 
Education Financial Survey," 2000-01. 
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transportation, and other student and school support 
activities (e.g., student counseling, libraries, and health 
services). Just over 4 cents of every education dollar went to 
noninstructional activities, which include school meals and 
enterprise activities, such as bookstores. 

Most states were closely clustered around the national 
average (61.5 percent) in terms of the share of current 
expenditures that were spent on instruction; all but five 
states and the District of Columbia spent more than 58 per- 
cent of their current expenditures on instruction (table 4). 
These states were Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma. Three states spent about two-thirds of their 
current expenditures on instruction. These states were New 
York (67.9 percent), Maine (66.9 percent), and Massachu- 
setts (66.3 percent). 

Current Expenditures per Student 

In 2000-01, the 50 states and the District of Columbia 
spent an average of $7,376 in current expenditures for every 
pupil in membership (table 5). This represents a 6.7 percent 
increase in current expenditures per student from the 
previous school year ($6,911 in unadjusted dollars). Three 
states — New Jersey ($11,248), New York ($10,716), and 
Connecticut ($10,127) — expended more than $10,000 per 
pupil. The District of Columbia, which comprises a single 
urban district, spent $12,046 per pupil. Only one state, 
Utah, had expenditures of less than $5,000 for each pupil in 
membership ($4,674). The median of the state per pupil 
expenditures was $6,930, indicating that one-half of all 
states educated students at a cost of less than $6,930 per 
student. 

On average, for every student in 2000-01, about $4,539 was 
spent for instructional services. Expenditures per pupil for 
instruction ranged from $3,012 in Arizona to $7,274 in 
New York. Support services expenditures per pupil were 
highest in New Jersey ($4,240) and lowest in Utah 
($1,369). Expenditures per pupil for noninstructional 
services such as food services were $309 for the nation. 

Expenditures for Instruction 

Expenditures for instruction totaled approximately $214 
billion for school year 2000-01 (table 6). Over $154 billion 
went for salaries for teachers and instructional aides. 
Benefits for instructional staff made up an additional $40 
billion, bringing the total for salaries and benefits for 
teachers and teacher aides to $194 billion. Instructional 
supplies, including textbooks, made up over $10 billion. 
(Expenditures for computers and desks are not considered 
current expenditures, but are reported as repla^r^u^ 
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equipment in table 7.) Expenditures for purchased services 
were over $6 billion. These expenditures include the costs 
for contract teachers (who are not on the school district’s 
payroll), educational television, computer-assisted instruc- 
tion, and rental equipment for instruction. Tuition expendi- 
tures for sending students to out-of-state schools and 
nonpublic schools within the state totaled over $2 billion. 

Total Expenditures 

Total expenditures made by school districts came to almost 
$412 billion in the 2000-01 school year (table 7). About 
$348 billion of total expenditures were current expenditures 
for public elementary and secondary education. An addi- 
tional $39 billion went for facilities acquisition and con- 
struction, $8 billion for replacement equipment, and 
another $10 billion for interest payments on debt. The 
remaining amount ($6 billion) was spent on other pro- 
grams, such as community services and adult education, 
which are not part of public elementary and secondary 
education. 

Total expenditures include all types of expenditures by 
school districts and other public elementary/secondary 
education agencies. Researchers generally use current 
expenditures instead of total expenditures when comparing 
education spending between states or across time because 
current expenditures exclude expenditures for capital 
outlay, which tend to have dramatic increases and decreases 
from year to year. Also, the current expenditures commonly 
reported are for public elementary and secondary education 
only. Many school districts also support community 
services, adult education, private education, and other 
programs, which are included in total expenditures. These 
programs and the extent to which they are funded by school 
districts vary greatly both across states and within states. 
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Table 1 . Revenues for public elementary and secondary schools, by source and state: School year 2000-01 

[In thousands of dollars] 









Revenues by source 






State 


Total 


Local 


Intermediate 


State 


Federal 


United States 


$400,91 9,024’ 


$171,437,905' 


$1,248,119 


$199,146,586 


$29,086,413 


Alabama 


4,812,302 


1,465,636 


11,626 


2,881,224 


453,817 


Alaska 


1,370,271 


372,002 


0 


782,348 


215,921 


Arizona 


5,797,151’ 


2,495,806’ 


158,980 


2,525,390 


616,976 


Arkansas 


2,812,169 


870,788 


4,539 


1,676,138 


260,705 


California 


51,007,510 


15,455,448 


0 


31,392,549 


4,159,513 


Colorado 


5,349,899 


2,807,615 


20,625 


2,222,083 


299,576 


Connecticut 


6,460,491 


3,630,884 


0 


2,553,180 


276,427 


Delaware 


1,112,519 


292,016 


0 


732,599 


87,904 


District of Columbia 


1,042,711 


927,184 


0 


0 


115,527 


Florida 


17,866,868 


7,572,396 


0 


8,695,213 


1,599,259 


Georgia 


12,191,113 


5,444,288 


0 


5,963,337 


783,487 


Hawaii 


1,682,330 


30,062 


0 


1,511,317 


140,951 


Idaho 


1,593,966 


487,883 


0 


977,438 


1 28,646 


Illinois 


18,217,079 


10,671,377 


0 


6,124,183 


1,421,519 


Indiana 


9,033,180 


3,670,449 


64,289 


4,833,954 


464,489 


Iowa 


3,954,178 


1,752,946 


8,835 


1,943,708 


248,689 


Kansas 


3,597,726 


1,101,876 


66,160 


2,198,216 


231,473 


Kentucky 


4,509,893 


1,358,888 


0 


2,702,932 


448,073 


Louisiana 


5,060,133 


1,981,902 


0 


2,497,875 


580,356 


Maine 


1,934,178 


917,783 


0 


863,295 


153,100 


Maryland 


7,846,891 


4,440,7 1 4 


0 


2,928,715 


477,463 


Massachusetts 


10,148,498 


5,216,679 


0 


4,420,622 


511,198 


Michigan 


16,358,532 


4,632,602 


5,950 


10,603,606 


1,116,374 


Minnesota 


7,873,549 


2,526,150 


210,950 


4,765,802 


370,648 


Mississippi 


2,903,534 


895,077 


527 


1,607,126 


400,804 


Missouri 


7,102,501 


3,914,441 


34,922 


2,661,904 


491,233 


Montana 


1,140,168 


363,504 


102,673 


542,692 


131,299 


Nebraska 


2,307,804 


1,317,357 


16,992 


805,419 


168,036 


Nevada 


2,393,494 


1,587,529 


0 


683,605 


122,360 


New Hampshire 


1,714,147 


751,907 


0 


884,875 


77,365 


New Jersey 


15,967,075 


8,668,260 


123 


6,669,858 


628,834 


New Mexico 


2,426,705 


362,942 


0 


1,725,551 


338,213 


New York 


34,266,171 


16,309,733 


176,733 


15,818,051 


1,961,653 


North Carolina 


9,262,181 


2,447,352 


0 


6,144,449 


670,380 


North Dakota 


767,798 


356,189 


9,821 


299,089 


102,697 


Ohio 


16,649,361 


8,406,706 


47,960 


7,187,325 


1,007,370 


Oklahoma 


4,034,825 


1,164,727 


73,201 


2,386,216 


410,681 


Oregon 


4,564,408 


1,598,529 


62,788 


2,566,099 


336,992 


Pennsylvania 


17,053,891 


9,480,665 


21,699 


6,443,673 


1,107,854 


Rhode Island 


1,545,675 


802,319 


0 


652,723 


90,634 


South Carolina 


5,459,399 


2,071,464 


0 


2,941,097 


446,838 


South Dakota 


885,229 


450,223 


14,594 


312,880 


107,532 


Tennessee 


5,711,950 


2,655,264 


0 


2,532,336 


524,351 


Texas 


30,469,570 


14,888,048 


69,330 


12,855,241 


2,656,951 


Utah 


2,745,656 


932,467 


0 


1,608,249 


204,939 


Vermont 


1,035,679 


242,592 


0 


732,563 


60,523 


Virginia 


9,313,330 


4,853,009 


0 


3,939,548 


520,773 


Washington 


8,058,875 


2,361,257 


0 


5,072,388 


625,231 


West Virginia 


2,375,788 


679,529 


2,674 


1,450,453 


243,131 


Wisconsin 


8,327,255 


3,484,353 


0 


4,424,429 


418,472 


Wyoming 


803,414 


269,090 


62,128 


403,020 


69,176 


Outlying areas 

American Samoa 


58,262 


1,813 


77 


10,551 


45,822 


Guam 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Northern Marianas 


55,164 


315 


0 


37,230 


17,619 


Puerto Rico 


2,331,691 


914 


0 


1,658,907 


671,870 


Virgin Islands 


165,801 


1 37,546 


0 


0 


28,256 



—Not available. 

Value affected by redistribution of reported values to correct for missing data items. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. National figures do not include outlying areas. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education Financial Survey," 2000-01 . 
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Table 2. Percentage distribution of revenue for public elementary and secondary schools, by source and state: School year 2000-01 







Within-state percentage distribution 




State 


Local 


Intermediate 


State 


Federal 


United States’ 


42.8 


0.3 


49.7 


7.3 


Alabama 


30.5 


0.2 


59.9 


9.4 


Alaska 


27.1 


0.0 


57.1 


15.8 


Arizona’ 


43.1 


2.7 


43.6 


10.6 


Arkansas 


31.0 


0.2 


59.6 


9.3 


California 


30.3 


0.0 


61.5 


8.2 


Colorado 


52.5 


0.4 


41.5 


5.6 


Connecticut 


56.2 


0.0 


39.5 


4.3 


Delaware 


26.2 


0.0 


65.9 


7.9 


District of Columbia 


88.9 


0.0 


0.0 


11.1 


Florida 


42.4 


0.0 


48.7 


9.0 


Georgia 


44.7 


0.0 


48.9 


6.4 


Hawaii 


1.8 


0.0 


89.8 


8.4 


Idaho 


30.6 


0.0 


61.3 


8.1 


Illinois 


58.6 


0.0 


33.6 


7.8 


Indiana 


40.6 


0.7 


53.5 


5.1 


Iowa 


44.3 


0.2 


49.2 


6.3 


Kansas 


30.6 


1.8 


61.1 


6.4 


Kentucky 


30.1 


0.0 


59.9 


9.9 


Louisiana 


39.2 


0.0 


49.4 


11.5 


Maine 


47.5 


0.0 


44.6 


7.9 


Maryland 


56.6 


0.0 


37.3 


6.1 


Massachusetts 


51.4 


0.0 


43.6 


5.0 


Michigan 


28.3 


0.0 


64.8 


6.8 


Minnesota 


32.1 


2.7 


60.5 


4.7 


Mississippi 


30.8 


0.0 


55.4 


13.8 


Missouri 


55.1 


0.5 


37.5 


6.9 


Montana 


31.9 


9.0 


47.6 


11.5 


Nebraska 


57.1 


0.7 


34.9 


7.3 


Nevada 


66.3 


0.0 


28.6 


5.1 


New Hampshire 


43.9 


0.0 


51.6 


4.5 


New Jersey 


54.3 


0.0 


41.8 


3.9 


New Mexico 


15.0 


0.0 


71.1 


13.9 


New York 


47.6 


0.5 


46.2 


5.7 


North Carolina 


26.4 


0.0 


66.3 


7.2 


North Dakota 


46.4 


1.3 


39.0 


13.4 


Ohio 


50.5 


0.3 


43.2 


6.1 


Oklahoma 


28.9 


1.8 


59.1 


10.2 


Oregon 


35.0 


1.4 


56.2 


7.4 


Pennsylvania 


55.6 


0.1 


37.8 


6.5 


Rhode Island 


51.9 


0.0 


42.2 


5.9 


South Carolina 


37.9 


0.0 


53.9 


8.2 


South Dakota 


50.9 


1.6 


35.3 


12.1 


Tennessee 


46.5 


0.0 


44.3 


9.2 


Texas 


48.9 


0.2 


42.2 


8.7 


Utah 


34.0 


0.0 


58.6 


7.5 


Vermont 


23.4 


0.0 


70.7 


5.8 


Virginia 


52.1 


0.0 


42.3 


5.6 


Washington 


29.3 


0.0 


62.9 


7.8 


West Virginia 


28.6 


0.1 


61.1 


10.2 


Wisconsin 


41.8 


0.0 


53.1 


5.0 


Wyoming 


33.5 


7.7 


50.2 


8.6 


Outlying areas 


American Samoa 


3.1 


0.1 


18.1 


78.6 


Guam 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Northern Marianas 


0.6 


0.0 


67.5 


31.9 


Puerto Rico 


0.0 


0.0 


71.1 


28.8 


Virgin Islands 


83.0 


0.0 


0.0 


17.0 



— Not available. 

’Distribution affected by redistribution of reported values to correct for missing items. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. National figures do not include outlying areas. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education Financial Survey," 2000-01 . 
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Table 3. Current expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools, by function and state: School year 2000-01 

[In thousands of dollars] 







Current expenditures, by function 




State 


Total 


Instruction 


Support services 


Noninstruction 


United States 


$348,170,327' 


$214,239,936' 


$119,340,347 


$14,590,045’ 


Alabama 


4,354,794 


2,685,185 


1,372,039 


297,570 


Alaska 


1,229,036 


706,834 


480,533 


41,669 


Arizona 


4,632,539 


2,644,051 


1,680,590 


307,898 


Arkansas 


2,505,179 


1,529,997 


835,105 


140,077 


California 


42,908,787 


26,669,527 


14,607,413 


1,631,847 


Colorado 


4,758,173 


2,720,856 


1,864,821 


172,495 


Connecticut 


5,693,207 


3,636,781 


1,847,122 


209,305 


Delaware 


1,027,224 


624,720 


355,721 


46,784 


District of Columbia 


830,299 


412,276 


394,657 


23,366 


Florida 


15,023,514 


8,765,578 


5,527,470 


730,466 


Georgia 


10,011,343 


6,348,453 


3,147,603 


515,287 


Hawaii 


1,215,968 


732,495 


412,198 


71,275 


Idaho 


1,403,190 


860,621 


481,262 


61,308 


Illinois 


15,658,682 


9,353,629 


5,790,227 


514,826 


Indiana 


7,548,487 


4,649,180 


2,594,493 


304,814 


Iowa 


3,430,885 


2,009,507 


1,165,065 


256,313 


Kansas 


3,258,807 


1,910,980 


1,196,779 


151,049 


Kentucky 


4,047,392 


2,480,235 


1,353,852 


213,305 


Louisiana 


4,485,878 


2,703,004 


1,488,369 


294,505 


Maine 


1 ,704,422 


1,140,002 


506,477 


57,943 


Maryland 


7,041,586 


4,313,374 


2,379,400 


348,812 


Massachusetts 


9,272,387 


6,149,830 


2,794,423 


328,134 


Michigan 


14,243,597 


8,314,919 


5,498,768 


429,910 


Minnesota 


6,531,198 


4,056,664 


2,203,771 


270,762 


Mississippi 


2,576,457 


1,556,216 


852,422 


167,818 


Missouri 


6,076,169 


3,686,233 


2,124,095 


265,841 


Montana 


1,041,760 


642,783 


356,661 


42,316 


Nebraska 


2,067,290 


1,289,065’ 


625,145 


153,080’ 


Nevada 


1 ,978,480 


1,235,986 


679,607 


62,886 


New Hampshire 


1,518,792 


986,636 


483,011 


49,145 


New Jersey 


14,773,650 


8,757,552 


5,569,389 


446,709 


New Mexico 


2,022,093 


1,124,723 


799,469 


97,902 


New York 


30,884,292 


20,964,737 


9,079,172 


840,384 


North Carolina 


8,209,954 


5,205,893 


2,541,222 


462,839 


North Dakota 


668,814 


398,009 


215,431 


55,374 


Ohio 


13,893,495 


8,126,488 


5,283,554 


483,453 


Oklahoma 


3,750,542 


2,170,392 


1,339,283 


240,866 


Oregon 


4,112,069 


2,416,798 


1,553,536 


141,735 


Pennsylvania 


14,895,316 


9,301,282 


5,034,564 


559,470 


Rhode Island 


1,465,703 


945,243 


482,636 


37,824 


South Carolina 


4,492,161 


2,688,234 


1,557,201 


246,726 


South Dakota 


796,133 


472,130 


282,454 


41,549 


Tennessee 


5,170,379 


3,331,249 


1,584,632 


254,498 


Texas 


26,546,557 


16,045,613 


9,176,521 


1,324,423 


Utah 


2,250,339 


1,455,772 


659,359 


135,208 


Vermont 


934,031 


605,140 


303,403 


25,488 


Virginia 


8,335,805 


5,144,215 


2,865,859 


325,731 


Washington 


6,782,127’ 


4,025,930’ 


2,426,047 


330,150 


West Virginia 


2,157,568 


1,325,664 


706,549 


125,355 


Wisconsin 


7,249,081 


4,493,131 


2,526,174 


229,776 


Wyoming 


704,695 


426,125 


254,792 


23,778 


Outlying areas 


American Samoa 


40,642 


16,551 


16,136 


7,954 


Guam 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Northern Marianas 


49,151 


37,757 


5,991 


2,821 


Puerto Rico 


2,257,837 


1,578,747 


465,714 


213,376 


Virgin Islands 


125,252 


78,554 


40,007 


6,691 



— Not available. 



’Value affected by redistribution of reported values to correct for missing data items. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. National figures do not include outlying areas. 
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Table 4. Percentage distribution of current expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools, by function and state: School year 2000-01 







Within-state percentage distribution 




State 


Instruction 


Support services 


Noninstruction 


United States 1 


61.5 


34.3 


4.2 


Alabama 


61.7 


31.5 


6.8 


Alaska 


57.5 


39.1 


3.4 


Arizona 


57.1 


36.3 


6.6 


Arkansas 


61.1 


33.3 


5.6 


California 


62.2 


34.0 


3.8 


Colorado 


57.2 


39.2 


3.6 


Connecticut 


63.9 


32.4 


3.7 


Delaware 


60.8 


34.6 


4.6 


District of Columbia 


49.7 


47.5 


2.8 


Florida 


58.3 


36.8 


4.9 


Georgia 


63.4 


31.4 


5.1 


Hawaii 


60.2 


33.9 


5.9 


Idaho 


61.3 


34.3 


4.4 


Illinois 


59.7 


37.0 


3.3 


Indiana 


61.6 


34.4 


4.0 


Iowa 


58.6 


34.0 


7.5 


Kansas 


58.6 


36.7 


4.6 


Kentucky 


61.3 


33.4 


5.3 


Louisiana 


60.3 


33.2 


6.6 


Maine 


66.9 


29.7 


3.4 


Maryland 


61.3 


33.8 


5.0 


Massachusetts 


66.3 


30.1 


3.5 


Michigan 


58.4 


38.6 


3.0 


Minnesota 


62.1 


33.7 


4.1 


Mississippi 


60.4 


33.1 


6.5 


Missouri 


60.7 


35.0 


4.4 


Montana 


61.7 


34.2 


4.1 


Nebraska 1 


62.4 


30.2 


7.4 


Nevada 


62.5 


34.3 


3.2 


New Hampshire 


65.0 


31.8 


3.2 


New Jersey 


59.3 


37.7 


3.0 


New Mexico 


55.6 


39.5 


4.8 


New York 


67.9 


29.4 


2.7 


North Carolina 


63.4 


31.0 


5.6 


North Dakota 


59.5 


32.2 


8.3 


Ohio 


58.5 


38.0 


3.5 


Oklahoma 


57.9 


35.7 


6.4 


Oregon 


58.8 


37.8 


3.4 


Pennsylvania 


62.4 


33.8 


3.8 


Rhode Island 


64.5 


32.9 


2.6 


South Carolina 


59.8 


34.7 


5.5 


South Dakota 


59.3 


35.5 


5.2 


Tennessee 


64.4 


30.6 


4.9 


Texas 


60.4 


34.6 


5.0 


Utah 


64.7 


29.3 


6.0 


Vermont 


64.8 


32.5 


2.7 


Virginia 


61.7 


34.4 


3.9 


Washington 1 


59.4 


35.8 


4.9 


West Virginia 


61.4 


32.7 


5.8 


Wisconsin 


62.0 


34.8 


3.2 


Wyoming 


60.5 


36.2 


3.4 


Outlying areas 

American Samoa 


40.7 


39.7 


19.6 


Guam 


— 


— 


— 


Northern Marianas 


76.8 


12.2 


5.7 


Puerto Rico 


69.9 


20.6 


9.5 


Virgin Islands 


62.7 


31.9 


5.3 



— Not available. 



^Distribution affected by redistribution of reported values to correct for missing items. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. National figures do not include outlying areas. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education Financial Survey," 2000-01 . 
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Table 5. Student membership and current expenditures per pupil in membership for public elementary and secondary schools, by function and state: 
School year 2000-01 



State 


Fall 2000 
student membership 


Total 


Current expenditures per pupil in membership 

instruction Support services Noninstruction 


United States 


47,203,539' 


$7,376 u 


$4,539’ 2 


$2,528’ 


$309 1,2 


Alabama 


739,992' 


5,885' 


3,629’ 


1,854’ 


402’ 


Alaska 


133,356 


9,216 


5,300 


3,603 


312 


Arizona 


877,696 


5,278 


3,012 


1,915 


351 


Arkansas 


449,959 


5,568 


3,400 


1,856 


311 


California 


6,140,814’ 


6,987' 


4,343’ 


2,379’ 


266’ 


Colorado 


724,508 


6,567 


3,755 


2,574 


238 


Connecticut 


562,179 


10,127 


6,469 


3,286 


372 


Delaware 


114,676 


8,958 


5,448 


3,102 


408 


District of Columbia 


68,925 


1 2,046 


5,982 


5,726 


339 


Florida 


2,434,821 


6,170 


3,600 


2,270 


300 


Georgia 


1,444,937 


6,929 


4,394 


2,178 


357 


Hawaii 


184,360 


6,596 


3,973 


2,236 


387 


Idaho 


245,117 


5,725 


3,511 


1,963 


250 


Illinois 


2,048,792 


7,643 


4,565 


2,826 


251 


Indiana 


989,267 


7,630 


4,700 


2,623 


308 


Iowa 


495,080 


6,930 


4,059 


2,353 


518 


Kansas 


470,610 


6,925 


4,061 


2,543 


321 


Kentucky 


665,850 


6,079 


3,725 


2,033 


320 


Louisiana 


743,089 


6,037 


3,638 


2,003 


396 


Maine 


207,037 


8,232 


5,506 


2,446 


280 


Maryland 


852,920 


8,256 


5,057 


2,790 


409 


Massachusetts 


975,150 


9,509 


6,307 


2,866 


336 


Michigan 


1,720,626’ 


8,278’ 


4,832’ 


3,196’ 


250’ 


Minnesota 


854,340 


7,645 


4,748 


2,580 


317 


Mississippi 


497,871 


5,175 


3,126 


1,712 


337 


Missouri 


912,744 


6,657 


4,039 


2,327 


291 


Montana 


154,875 


6,726 


4,150 


2,303 


273 


Nebraska 


286,199 


7,223 


4,5 04 2 


2,184 


535 2 


Nevada 


340,706 


5,807 


3,628 


1,995 


185 


New Hampshire 


208,461 


7,286 


4,733 


2,317 


236 


New Jersey 


1,313,405 


11,248 


6,668 


4,240 


340 


New Mexico 


320,306 


6,313 


3,511 


2,496 


306 


New York 


2,882,188 


10,716 


7,274 


3,150 


292 


North Carolina 


1,293,638 


6,346 


4,024 


1,964 


358 


North Dakota 


109,201 


6,125 


3,645 


1,973 


507 


Ohio 


1,835,049 


7,571 


4,428 


2,879 


263 


Oklahoma 


623,110 


6,019 


3,483 


2,149 


387 


Oregon 


546,231 


7,528 


4,424 


2,844 


259 


Pennsylvania 


1,814,311 


8,210 


5,127 


2,775 


308 


Rhode Island 


157,347 


9,315 


6,007 


3,067 


240 


South Carolina 


677,41 1 


6,631 


3,968 


2,299 


364 


South Dakota 


128,603 


6,191 


3,671 


2,196 


323 


Tennessee 


909,161’ 


5,687’ 


3,664’ 


1,743’ 


280’ 


Texas 


4,059,619 


6,539 


3,952 


2,260 


326 


Utah 


481,485 


4,674 


3,024 


1,369 


281 


Vermont 


102,049 


9,153 


5,930 


2,973 


250 


Virginia 


1,144,915 


7,281 


4,493 


2,503 


285 


Washington 


1,004,770 


6,750 2 


4,007 2 


2,415 


329 


West Virginia 


286,367 


7,534 


4,629 


2,467 


438 


Wisconsin 


879,476 


8,243 


5,109 


2,872 


261 


Wyoming 


89,940 


7,835 


4,738 


2,833 


264 


Outlying areas 

American Samoa 


15,702 


2,588 


1,054 


1,028 


507 


Guam 


32,473 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Northern Marianas 


10,004 


4,913 


3,774 


599 


282 


Puerto Rico 


612,725 


3,685 


2,577 


760 


348 


Virgin Islands 


19,459 


6,437 


4,037 


2,056 


344 



— Not available. 

1 Prekindergarten students imputed, affecting total student count and per pupil expenditure calculation. 

2 Value affected by redistribution of reported expenditure values to correct for missing data items. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. National figures do not include outlying areas. 

I U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education Financial Survey," 2000-01. 
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Table 6. Current expenditures for instruction for public elementary and secondary education, by state: School year 2000-01 

[In thousands of dollars] 



State 


Total 


Salaries 


Employee 

benefits 


Purchased 

services 


Tuition to out* 
ofstate and 
private schools 


Supplies 


Other 


United States 


$214,239,936' 


$154,436,273' 


$39,502,080' 


$6,422,880’ 


$2,453,411’ 


$10,396,510’ 


$1,028,781’ 


Alabama 


2,685,185 


1,920,297 


495,374 


66,477 


1,743 


190,735 


10,557 


Alaska 


706,834 


467,642 


130,028 


39,513 


0 


40,477 


29,173 


Arizona 


2,644,051 


1,906,87 s 1 


475,746' 


72,334’ 


49,074’ 


126,109’ 


13,913’ 


Arkansas 


1,529,997 


1,149,953 


258,404 


37,658 


3,457 


75,550 


4,976 


California 


26,669,527 


19,033,888 


4,812,906 


925,743 


441,551 


1,448,534 


6,904 


Colorado 


2,720,856 


2,011,050 


360,832 


63,770 


39,745 


183,043 


62,418 


Connecticut 


3,636,781 


2,547,048 


655,895 


105,809 


217,480 


106,074 


4,475 


Delaware 


624,720 


429,192 


124,996 


18,051 


12,542 


38,299 


1,640 


District of Columbia 


412,276 


284,503 


30,728 


9,849 


74,637 


11,772 


788 


Florida 


8,765,578 


5,932,501 


1,542,786 


748,482 


87 


449,795 


91,926 


Georgia 


6,348,453 


4,529,768 


1,450,419 


83,673 


2,770 


276,079 


5,743 


Hawaii 


732,495 


530,554 


117,031 


33,380 


0 


37,095 


14,434 


Idaho 


860,621 


615,109 


175,866 


21,174 


485 


47,734 


252 


Illinois 


9,353,629 


6,801,454 


1,651,528 


262,997 


1 58,047 


426,452 


53,151 


Indiana 


4,649,180 


3,122,306 


1,316,108 


53,630 


31 


148,136 


8,969 


Iowa 


2,009,507 


1,485,095 


380,228 


51,197 


14,513 


75,403 


3,071 


Kansas 


1,910,980 


1,495,455 


277,487 


35,921 


1,464 


92,714 


7,939 


Kentucky 


2,480,235 


1,864,736 


432,668 


51,513 


208 


118,495 


12,615 


Louisiana 


2,703,004 


1,977,404 


531,207 


41,138 


153 


139,084 


14,017 


Maine 


1,140,002 


737,464 


254,982 


45,566 


57,179 


39,106 


5,706 


Maryland 


4,313,374 


2,986,065 


925,061 


98,669 


158,679 


128,496 


16,405 


Massachusetts 


6,149,830 


4,493,638 


1,135,571 


71,267 


226,433 


216,683 


6,238 


Michigan 


8,314,919 


5,666,668 


1,974,436 


290,651 


52 


334,602 


48,511 


Minnesota 


4,056,664 


2,978,205 


743,214 


141,707 


29,691 


138,198 


25,649 


Mississippi 


1,556,216 


1,138,861 


287,917 


31,891 


3,236 


89,231 


5,080 


Missouri 


3,686,233 


2,750,210 


544,164 


82,165’ 


0 


292,007 


1 7,687' 


Montana 


642,783 


455,772 


118,162 


20,343 


815 


45,743 


1,949 


Nebraska 


1,289,06 s 1 


933,525' 


232,112 


43,243 


18,429 


49,687 


1 2,070 


Nevada 


1,235,986 


860,805 


249,815 


14,334 


461 


50,395 


60,177 


New Hampshire 


986,636 


676,554 


176,178 


23,806 


74,161 


33,588 


2,349 


New Jersey 


8,757,552 


6,161,143 


1,606,223 


127,626 


431,143 


333,755 


97,661 


New Mexico 


1,124,723 


824,988 


205,214 


22,264 


1 


72,069 


187 


New York 


20,964,737 


15,571,677 


3,981,122 


735,248 


0 


673,372 


3,318 


North Carolina 


5,205,893 


4,011,793 


810,940 


103,588 


0 


274,414 


5,158 


North Dakota 


398,009 


286,531 


77,464 


11,282 


1,585 


1 9,784 


1,364 


Ohio 


8,126,488 


5,718,711 


1,574,855 


242,167 


89,732 


388,234 


1 1 2,788 


Oklahoma 


2,170,392 


1,618,558 


339,153 


35,392 


0 


170,254 


7,035 


Oregon 


2,416,798 


1,560,477 


594,930 


85,819 


23,624 


142,664 


9,283 


Pennsylvania 


9,301,282 


6,749,599 


1,619,533 


414,328 


133,415 


371,581 


12,825 


Rhode Island 


945,243 


687,435 


183,619 


11,355 


36,353 


26,052 


430 


South Carolina 


2,688,234 


1,949,364 


510,164 


58,461 


398 


140,553 


29,293 


South Dakota 


472,130 


334,214 


78,322 


21,950 


5,313 


30,843 


1,487 


Tennessee 


3,331,249 


2,420,304 


487,326 


52,186 


0 


360,523 


10,911 


Texas 


16,045,613 


12,501,223 


1,726,671 


465,736 


31,835 


1,188,924 


131,225 


Utah 


1,455,772 


983,315 


359,515 


30,037 


190 


75,423 


7,291 


Vermont 


605,140 


399,144 


108,333 


32,034 


42,709 


20,981 


1,940 


Virginia 


5,144,215 


3,777,922 


1,047,378 


94,409 


2,056 


216,059 


6,391 


Washington 


4,025,930' 


2,858,290 


766,554 


182,694 


7,094’ 


183,040 


28,257 


West Virginia 


1,325,664 


886,262 


358,070 


20,318 


271 


60,639 


104 


Wisconsin 


4,493,131 


3,058,774 


1,114,534 


72,992 


59,867 


174,660 


12,304 


Wyoming 


426,125 


293,957 


90,309 


17,044 


700 


23,370 


745 


Outlying areas 


American Samoa 


16,551 


11,518 


2,227 


1,256 


0 


1,121 


429 


Guam 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Northern Marianas 


37,757 


26,834 


7,215 


2,710 


0 


960 


38 


Puerto Rico 


1,578,747 


1,284,707 


173,077 


6,248 


0 


17,392 


97,322 


Virgin Islands 


78,554 


60,440 


16,543 


179 


0 


1,362 


29 



— Not available. 

Value affected by redistribution of reported values to correct for missing data items. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. National figures do not include outlying areas. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education Financial Survey, "2000-01. 
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Table 7. Total expenditures for public elementary and secondary education and other related programs, by state: School year 2000-01 

[In thousands of dollars] 



State 


Total 


Current 

expenditures 


Facilities acquisition 
and construction 


Replacement 

equipment 


Other 

programs 


Interest 
on debt 


United States 


$411,518,072' 


$348,170,327 


$39,155,180 


$7,962,571’ 


$6,064,862’ 


$10,165,131’ 


Alabama 


5,075,425 


4,354,794 


461,455 


70,611 


104,322 


84,244 


Alaska 


1,405,783 


1,229,036 


132,675 


17,890 


6,643 


19,539 


Arizona 


6,837,290' 


4,632,539 


1,528,345 


279,378’ 


33,405’ 


363,622 


Arkansas 


2,809,612 


2,505,179 


166,833 


71,780 


8,867 


56,954 


California 


50,549,119 


42,908,787 


5,349,981 


1,011,048 


884,682 


394,620 


Colorado 


5,721,045 


4,758,173 


557,604 


118,829 


43,477 


242,962 


Connecticut 


6,633,858’ 


5,693,207 


601,014 


100,237 


107,271’ 


132,129 


Delaware 


1,191,951 


1,027,224 


112,938 


22,097 


15,650 


14,043 


District of Columbia 


1,051,014’ 


830,299 


163,272 


20,835 


11,742 


24,867’ 


Florida 


18,752,867 


15,023,514 


2,633,833 


238,219 


462,334 


394,967 


Georgia 


11,865,052 


10,011,343 


1,392,000 


229,274 


51,358 


181,077 


Hawaii 


1,410,119 


1,215,968 


76,272 


42,758 


33,606 


41,515 


Idaho 


1,564,207 


1,403,190 


90,024 


36,497 


3,998 


30,498 


Illinois 


18,932,238 


15,658,682 


2,077,555 


560,592 


144,436 


490,973 


Indiana 


9,084,055 


7,548,487 


691,386 


154,652 


58,425 


631,104 


Iowa 


3,918,833 


3,430,885 


291,076 


114,134 


25,274 


57,463 


Kansas 


3,591,632 


3,258,807 


85,253 


134,193 


3,482 


1 09,898 


Kentucky 


4,339,910 


4,047,392 


40,501 


127,568 


48,319 


76,130 


Louisiana 


5,017,490 


4,485,878 


313,162 


97,110 


1 9,040 


102,300 


Maine 


1,902,758 


1,704,422 


110,677 


29,900 


1 9,453 


38,307 


Maryland 


7,966,173 


7,041,586 


729,632 


94,159 


1 9,844 


80,951 


Massachusetts 


9,833,455 


9,272,387 


49,480 


130,685 


127,887 


253,016 


Michigan 


17,266,301 


14,243,597 


1,742,659 


361,314 


353,580 


565,151 


Minnesota 


8,104,831 


6,531,198 


783,749 


193,256 


298,993 


297,635 


Mississippi 


2,885,800 


2,576,457 


139,772 


86,781 


20,525 


62,265 


Missouri 


7,148,100 


6,076,169 


488,536 


228,750 


144,478 


210,168 


Montana 


1,123,812 


1,041,760 


43,955 


19,165 


7,441 


11,490 


Nebraska 


2,378,237 


2,067,290 


180,919 


82,997 


3,420 


43,612 


Nevada 


2,702,909 


1,978,480 


502,522 


74,177 


1 3,784 


133,946 


New Hampshire 


1,723,025 


1,518,792 


142,742 


24,220 


4,257 


33,015 


New Jersey 


16,571,448 


14,773,650 


1,222,613 


153,610 


174,057 


247,518 


New Mexico 


2,375,194 


2,022,093 


280,371 


24,502 


14,333 


33,894 


New York 


35,703,439 


30,884,292 


2,302,144 


355,577 


1,295,289 


866,137 


North Carolina 


9,920,176’ 


8,209,954 


1,274,116 


155,386 


46,01 1 


234,710’ 


North Dakota 


739,258 


668,814 


32,444 


24,661 


5,819 


7,519 


Ohio 


16,327,367 


1 3,893,495 


1,241,876 


468,187 


420,683 


303,126 


Oklahoma 


4,082,423 


3,750,542 


211,148 


61,125 


22,254 


37,354 


Oregon 


4,677,930 


4,112,069 


349,310 


70,131 


1 7,780 


128,641 


Pennsylvania 


17,835,344 


14,895,316 


1,636,448 


263,560 


346,074 


693,945 


Rhode Island 


1,538,412 


1,465,703 


8,491 


19,099 


1 7,924 


27,195 


South Carolina 


5,539,077 


4,492,161 


752,176 


107,920 


59,273 


127,547 


South Dakota 


961,630 


796,133 


101,190 


42,617 


3,132 


18,559 


Tennessee 


6,280,529 


5,170,379 


770,193 


131,568 


29,795 


178,594 


Texas 


32,885,506 


26,546,557 


4,303,632 


592,151 


221,309 


1,221,856 


Utah 


2,750,282 


2,250,339 


319,269 


48,375 


64,514 


67,786 


Vermont 


1,014,673 


934,031 


43,004 


19,233 


2,968 


1 5,437 


Virginia 


9,690,316 


8,335,805 


877,685 


235,326 


52,271 


189,229 


Washington 


8,1 52,660 2 


6,782,1 27 2 


902,302 


137,494 


40,657 


290,079 


WestVirginia 


2,348,364 


2,157,568 


77,294 


69,022 


33,650 


10,830 


Wisconsin 


8,553,822 


7,249,081 


730,01 1 


181,538 


115,591 


277,601 


Wyoming 


783,319 


704,695 


39,641 


28,384 


1,486 


9,113 


Outlying areas 


American Samoa 


48,742 


40,642 


4,739 


704 


2,657 


0 


Guam 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Northern Marianas 


59,584 


49,151 


10,282 


13 


139 


0 


Puerto Rico 


2,368,687 


2,257,837 


97 


44,816 


46,694 


19,242 


Virgin Islands 


136,704 


125,252 


8,015 


1,259 


2,177 


0 



— Not available. 

’Value contains imputation for missing data. Imputed value is less than 2 percent of total expenditures in any one state. 

2 Value affected by redistribution of reported values to correct for missing data items. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. National figures do not include outlying areas. 

J.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education Financial Survey," 2000-0 1 . 
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Revenues and Expenditures by Public School Districts: School Year 
1999-2000 

Frank Johnson 

This orticle was originolly published os o Statistics in Brief report. The universe dota ore from the " School District Finonce Survey (Form F-33), " port of 
the Common Core ofDoto (CCD). Technical notes ond definitions from the originol report hove been omitted . 



This report presents findings from the Common Core of 
Data (CCD) “School District Finance Survey.” These data 
are collected annually from state education agencies 
through the Census Bureau “Survey of Local Government 
Finances: School Systems,” also called the F-33. Data in the 
“School District Finance Survey” include revenues by 
source, expenditures by function and object, long-term and 
short-term debt, and student membership for each school 
district in the United States. These data were collected and 
edited between March 2001 and April 2002. This short 
report on school district revenues and expenditures is a 
companion to the state-level Statistics in Brief, Revenues and 
Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education: 
School Year 1999-2000 (Johnson 2002), which presents total 
state and national spending on public elementary and 
secondary education. 

Only regular education school districts reporting student 
counts and matching the CCD “Local Education Agency 
Universe Survey” file were included in this analysis. 

Revenues per Student 

In the 1999-2000 school year, the median school district 
received $7,693 per student in revenues from state, local, 
and federal sources (table 1). The median revenue per 
student indicates that half of the districts received less than 
$7,693 per student and half of the districts received more 
than $7,693 per student. 

Revenues and expenditures of school districts vary both 
within states and across states. Reporting the revenue per 
student at the 10th percentile and the 90th percentile is one 
way of communicating this variation or disparity in rev- 
enues. The national revenue per student at the 10th 
percentile ($5,940) indicates that 10 percent of all school 
districts received $5,940 or less in revenues per student. At 
the 90th percentile, the top 10 percent of districts had 
revenues in excess of $11,952 per pupil. Eighty percent of 
all school districts received between $5,940 and $11,952 
per student in revenues. The 90/10 ratio indicates the 
disparity between revenues at the 10th and 90th percentiles. 
The higher this factor, the wider the difference or disparity 
between revenues at the 10th and 90th percentiles. For the 
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nation as a whole, revenues going to the 90th percentile 
school district were twice as high as revenues going to the 
10th percentile school district. 

The numbers of students and school districts included in 
the analysis are shown in table 1. Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia have only one school district each, so it was not 
possible to report revenues at the 10th and 90th percentiles, 
or to calculate a 90/10 ratio. The data on the numbers of 
students and districts within each state also show the 
variation in the organization of education across the 
country. For example, Florida, with over 2 million students, 
has 67 school districts, whereas Nebraska, with fewer than 
300,000 students, has 570 school districts. 

The median revenues per student varied from $5,354 per 
student in Mississippi to $14,842 in Alaska. The median 
revenues per student were lower in Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Utah than those in 90 percent of the school districts in 
the country. The median revenues per student in Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, and Vermont were higher than the 
median revenues per student in 90 percent of the school 
districts in the country. The 90/10 ratio indicates that the 
variation in revenues per student was greatest in Montana, 
and lowest in Maryland and West Virginia. 

Total Expenditures per Student 

In 1999-2000, the median total expenditure by school 
districts in the nation was $7,463 per student (table 2). This 
included current operating expenditures, capital outlays for 
school construction and equipment, and expenditures that 
are for programs outside of elementary/secondary education 
such as adult education and community service programs. 
Total expenditures also include interest on long-term debt, 
payments to other school districts, and payments to state 
and local governments. 

The data in tables 2 and 3 in the individual categories do 
not sum to the totals because the median district in total 
expenditures is not the same district that generates the 
median in the specific expenditure categories (such as 
current expenditures or capital outlay). The school district 
representing the median expenditure per student for current 
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expenditures ($6,464) is unlikely to be the same as the 
district with the total expenditure median of $7,463 per 
student. 

Total expenditures per student ranged between $5,723 and 
$11,643 for 80 percent of the school districts in the country. 
School districts with the highest 10 percent of total expen- 
ditures per pupil spent twice as much money per student as 
those districts with the lowest 10 percent of expenditures. 
The range in per student spending was similar for instruc- 
tion, support services, and current expenditures. Expendi- 
tures for noninstructional services indicated a somewhat 
wider variation in per pupil expenditures between districts 
with high noninstructional expenditures per pupil and 
districts with low noninstructional expenditures. This is 
possibly due to the inclusion of expenditures for enterprise 
operations that are only reported in 30 states. 

Expenditures for capital outlay, programs other than 
elementary/secondary education, transfer payments, and 
interest on long-term debt have a large difference between 
per pupil expenditures in districts at the 90th percentile and 
the 10th percentile. Per student spending on capital outlay 
(school construction and equipment) in districts with per 
pupil expenditures above the 90th percentile was more than 
17 times that of low-spending districts. Small districts or 
districts with stable student populations do not need to be 
able to make large expenditures for school construction, 
whereas large districts or districts experiencing a growing 
population of children need to spend more money on 
school construction. Often, districts will build several 
schools at the same time, showing a large expenditure for 
capital outlays one year and small expenditures for subse- 
quent years. 

Per pupil spending for programs other than elementary/ 
secondary education was more than 20 times greater in 
high-spending districts than the national median ($143 vs. 
$7). The adult education and community service programs 
that make up most of the other program spending do not 
exist in many school districts. At least 10 percent of all 
school districts do not have programs other than elemen- 
tary and secondary education, nor do they have interest 
payments or payments to other school districts or 
governments. 

Payments to other school districts are not included in the 
total expenditures reported here. In most cases, these are 
transfer payments to educate children in other districts. 
These amounts are reported as payments to other districts 
Q ending district and are included in the current 




expenditures reported by the receiving district. The stu- 
dents are only counted by the receiving district, which 
actually educates the child. Thus, reporting the expenditure 
for only the receiving district leads to more accurate per 
pupil estimates. 

Median total expenditures per student ranged from $14,320 
in Alaska to $5,624 in Arkansas (table 3). The median total 
expenditure per student was over $10,000 in Alaska, New 
Jersey, New York, and the District of Columbia. Median per 
pupil expenditures for classroom instruction ranged from 
$7,963 in Alaska to $3,029 in Utah. With the exception of 
Alaska, the eight states with the highest median expendi- 
tures per student for instruction were in the Northeast. 1 
Median per student expenditures for capital projects 
(primarily school construction) ranged from $1,237 in the 
District of Columbia to $127 in Rhode Island. 

Current Expenditures per Student 

Because of the variation in programs run by school districts 
and the large swings in school construction expenditures, 
researchers typically use current expenditures when 
reporting and comparing school district expenditures. 
Current expenditures are expenditures for the day-to-day 
operations of schools and school districts. They do not 
include expenditures for construction, equipment, debt 
financing, and programs outside of public elementary/ 
secondary education. 

Current expenditures per student by state are presented in 
table 4. The median expenditure per student for the nation 
was $6,464. Per pupil spending in districts at the 90th 
percentile was almost twice that of per pupil spending in 
districts at the 10th percentile (i.e., the 90/10 ratio was 1.9). 
Spending in districts at the 90th percentile was less than 50 
percent higher than spending in districts at the 10th 
percentile in 23 states (i.e., the 90/10 ratio was less than 
1.5). The median current expenditure per student in Alaska, 
the District of Columbia, and New York was larger than the 
current expenditure per student in 90 percent of all districts 
in the nation. 

The five states with the highest 90/10 ratio in current 
expenditures per pupil were Alaska, Arizona, Montana, 
Nevada, and North Dakota. This ratio were lowest in 
Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Maryland, and West 
Virginia. In these six states, current expenditures per 



’The Northeast is made up of the following states: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
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student at the 90th percentile were less than 25 percent 
greater than spending at the 10th percentile. 

Variations in Types of Districts 

District-level analyses and comparisons can be complicated 
by the variety of administrative structures that exist across 
the nation in regular school districts. States such as Florida, 
Maryland, Nevada, and West Virginia have large districts 
that are coterminous with counties and encompass all levels 
and types of public schools. School districts in other states 
may exist in small communities with only one school, or in 
larger communities where all elementary schools are in one 
school district and all secondary schools are in another. In 
some states, all special education schools are administered 
by a few specific districts; while in other states each district 
may have all kinds of different schools and programs. 2 This 
variety in the types of school districts makes comparison of 
school districts difficult. 

The information presented in tables 1 through 4 is based on 
all regular education school districts reporting student 
counts that are reported on the CCD “Local Education 
Agency Universe Survey.” Table 5 presents current expendi- 
tures per pupil in regular unified districts only. Unified 
districts are school districts with both elementary and 
secondary education programs. The median current expen- 
diture per student for the nation was $6,389, with 80 
percent of all districts ranging between $5,205 and $9,208. 
The 90/10 ratio was 1.8, indicating a slight reduction in 

2 Special education districts were not included in regular districts. 



variation of per student spending compared with all regular 
school districts (1.9) reported in table 4. In eight states, less 
than half of the school districts were unified (Arizona, 
California, Illinois, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, and Vermont). In two states, Montana and 
Vermont, fewer than half of the students attended schools 
in unified districts. Of the five states listed above as having 
the widest disparity in current expenditures per student at 
the 10th and 90th percentiles, this disparity was reduced in 
Arizona, Montana, Nevada, and North Dakota when the 
analysis was limited to unified school districts. 3 

Reference 

Johnson, F (2002). Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education: School Year 1999-2000 (NCES 2002- 
367). U.S. Department of Education. Washington, DC: National 
Center for Education Statistics. 



3 The disparity in Alaska was not changed because all 53 of its districts are unified. 



Data source: The NCES Common Core of Data (CCD)/'School District 
Finance Survey (Form F-33)," 1999-2000. 

For technical information, see the complete report. 

Johnson, F. (2003). Revenues and Expenditures by Public School Districts: 
School Year 1999-2000 (NCES 2003-407). 

Author affiliation: F. Johnson, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Frank Johnson 
(frank.iohnson@ed.gov) . 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2003-407), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) . 
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Table 1 . Revenues per student for public elementary and secondary education, by state: School year 1 999-2000 



State 


10th 

percentile 


Revenues per student 
Median 


90th 

percentile 


90/10 

ratio 


Number 
of districts 


Number 
of students 


United States 


$5,940 


$7,693 


$11,952 


2.0 


14,073 


46,248,784 


Alabama 


5,857 


6,442 


7,774 


1.3 


128 


730,184 


Alaska 


8,886 


14,842 


20,935 


2.4 


53 


132,822 


Arizona 


5,569 


6,976 


12,418 


2.2 


215 


814,716 


Arkansas 


5,552 


5,943 


7,243 


1.3 


310 


450,751 


California 


6,074 


7,051 


10,323 


1.7 


978 


5,872,863 


Colorado 


6,237 


7,579 


11,526 


1.8 


176 


707,436 


Connecticut 


8,911 


10,165 


13,332 


1.5 


166 


530,363 


Delaware 


8,007 


9,413 


12,433 


1.6 


16 


1 07,048 


District of Columbia 


t 


1 2,456 


t 


t 


1 


70,762 


Florida 


6,365 


7,051 


8,641 


1.4 


67 


2,377,271 


Georgia 


6,297 


7,100 


8,487 


1.3 


179 


1,419,497 


Hawaii 


t 


7,559 


t 


t 


1 


185,860 


Idaho 


5,297 


6,696 


9,033 


1.7 


113 


245,226 


Illinois 


6,309 


7,509 


11,082 


1.8 


894 


2,003,839 


Indiana 


7,187 


7,930 


9,371 


1.3 


292 


987,214 


Iowa 


6,808 


7,500 


8,821 


1.3 


375 


497,301 


Kansas 


6,503 


7,824 


9,770 


1.5 


304 


469,377 


Kentucky 


5,944 


6,582 


7,473 


1.3 


176 


646,467 


Louisiana 


5,603 


6,274 


7,209 


1.3 


66 


750,755 


Maine 


7,375 


9,093 


14,400 


2.0 


225 


208,589 


Maryland 


7,366 


8,226 


9,064 


1.2 


24 


846,582 


Massachusetts 


7,272 


8,988 


1 2,806 


1.8 


303 


934,652 


Michigan 


6,852 


7,603 


9,806 


1.4 


556 


1,653,533 


Minnesota 


6,955 


7,866 


9,759 


1.4 


344 


839,839 


Mississippi 


4,850 


5,354 


6,563 


1.4 


152 


499,362 


Missouri 


5,650 


6,717 


9,217 


1.6 


522 


906,066 


Montana 


5,148 


7,400 


14,022 


2.7 


452 


157,381 


Nebraska 


4,640 


7,524 


10,970 


2.4 


570 


286,399 


Nevada 


6,825 


7,596 


13,771 


2.0 


17 


325,610 


New Hampshire 


6,603 


8,695 


14,275 


2.2 


163 


203,178 


New Jersey 


9,427 


11,374 


15,223 


1.6 


552 


1,255,634 


New Mexico 


6,334 


8,445 


11,880 


1.9 


89 


324,489 


New York 


9,346 


11,252 


1 5,746 


1.7 


685 


2,859,651 


North Carolina 


6,534 


7,311 


8,714 


1.3 


117 


1,261,586 


North Dakota 


5,714 


7,471 


12,611 


2.2 


229 


112,349 


Ohio 


6,045 


6,926 


9,698 


1.6 


610 


1,822,564 


Oklahoma 


5,091 


5,944 


7,949 


1.6 


544 


627,032 


Oregon 


6,704 


7,495 


14,231 


2.1 


197 


542,739 


Pennsylvania 


7,424 


8,315 


10,128 


1.4 


500 


1,782,444 


Rhode Island 


8,289 


9,206 


11,138 


1.3 


36 


155,351 


South Carolina 


6,045 


6,818 


8,262 


1.4 


86 


666,780 


South Dakota 


5,909 


6,825 


9,580 


1.6 


173 


130,279 


Tennessee 


5,035 


5,512 


6,494 


1.3 


137 


907,222 


Texas 


6,509 


7,589 


10,822 


1.7 


1,040 


3,965,860 


Utah 


4,951 


5,771 


9,097 


1.8 


40 


477,835 


Vermont 


7,956 


12,279 


19,146 


2.4 


243 


99,609 


Virginia 


6,586 


7,387 


9,597 


1.5 


132 


1,132,673 


Washington 


6,503 


7,525 


12,121 


1.9 


296 


1,003,714 


West Virginia 


6,961 


7,696 


8,454 


1.2 


55 


290,982 


Wisconsin 


7,860 


8,864 


10,302 


1.3 


426 


877,165 


Wyoming 


7,627 


9,555 


13,753 


1.8 


48 


91,883 



tNot applicable. 

NOTE: Only regular school districts matching the Common Core of Data "Local Education Agency Universe Survey" with student membership >0 were used in creating this table. 
The District of Columbia and Hawaii consist of only one school district each. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "School District Finance Survey (Form F-33)," fiscal year 2000. 
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Table 2. Total expenditures per pupil, for elementary and secondary education: School year 1999-2000 





10th 

percentile 


Expenditures per student 
Median 


90th 

percentile 


90/10 

ratio 


Total 


$5,723 


$7,463 


$11,643 


2.0 


Current 


5,169 


6,464 


9,783 


1.9 


Instruction 


3,149 


4,000 


6,160 


2.0 


Support services 


1,577 


2,168 


3,462 


2.2 


Noninstruction services 


151 


291 


489 


3.2 


Capital outlay 


115 


440 


1,985 


17.2 


Other programs 


0 


7 


143 


t 


Payments to state and local governments 


0 


0 


18 


t 


Interest on long-term debt 


0 


85 


432 


t 


Payments to other school districts 


0 


45 


559 


t 



tNot applicable. 

NOTE: Only regular school districts matching the Common Core of Data "Local Education Agency Universe Survey"with student membership >0 were used in creating this table. 
Other programs include community services, adult education, and community colleges. Total expenditures do not include payments to other school districts. Detail does not sum 
to total. Statistics were calculated independently for each row. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "School District Finance Survey (Form F-33)," fiscal year 2000. 
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Table 3. Median school district expenditures per pupil, by fu nction and by state: School year 1 999-2000 



Median per pupil expenditures 



State 


Total 

expenditures 1 


Current 

expenditures 


Instruction 

expenditures 


Capital 

outlay 

expenditures 


Other programs 
and payments 
to other 
government 
agencies 


Interest 
on debt 
expenditures 


Payments 
to other 
districts 1 


United States 


$7,463 


$6,464 


$4,000 


$440 


$12 


$85 


$45 


Alabama 


6,510 


5,551 


3,490 


609 


141 


70 


0 


Alaska 


14,320 


1 2,909 


7,963 


1,082 


29 


0 


0 


Arizona 


6,947 


5,771 


3,153 


697 


0 


62 


0 


Arkansas 


5,624 


5,252 


3,266 


229 


0 


96 


0 


California 


6,908 


5,893 


3,743 


651 


6 


0 


21 


Colorado 


7,555 


6,421 


3,734 


573 


0 


123 


111 


Connecticut 


9,427 


8,736 


5,654 


212 


13 


198 


115 


Delaware 


8,499 


7,624 


4,744 


436 


13 


68 


278 


District of Columbia 


12,137 


10,874 


4,498 


1,237 


25 


0 


0 


Florida 


7,055 


5,574 


3,166 


1,189 


103 


79 


0 


Georgia 


7,000 


6,103 


3,859 


670 


3 


67 


5 


Hawaii 


7,336 


6,531 


4,117 


624 


181 


0 


0 


Idaho 


6,631 


5,629 


3,451 


418 


0 


86 


0 


Illinois 


7,144 


6,188 


3,789 


519 


0 


97 


250 


Indiana 


7,637 


6,303 


3,830 


606 


568 


27 


211 


Iowa 


6,745 


6,018 


3,686 


415 


0 


61 


623 


Kansas 


7,293 


6,528 


3,548 


443 


10 


46 


249 


Kentucky 


6,764 


5,788 


3,560 


587 


99 


152 


0 


Louisiana 


6,311 


5,611 


3,379 


379 


21 


89 


0 


Maine 


8,382 


7,722 


5,095 


186 


23 


34 


210 


Maryland 


7,979 


7,048 


4,329 


775 


21 


71 


58 


Massachusetts 


8,632 


7,988 


5,397 


142 


1 


112 


256 


Michigan 


7,612 


6,529 


4,080 


439 


72 


270 


7 


Minnesota 


7,715 


6,468 


4,098 


470 


237 


265 


242 


Mississippi 


6,024 


5,012 


3,069 


716 


4 


102 


0 


Missouri 


6,506 


5,679 


3,533 


417 


48 


64 


51 


Montana 


6,907 


6,463 


4,069 


165 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraska 


7,163 


6,508 


4,420 


368 


0 


0 


25 


Nevada 


7,669 


6,585 


3,997 


317 


35 


245 


1 


New Hampshire 


7,909 


7,222 


4,600 


219 


0 


111 


214 


New Jersey 


10,814 


9,777 


5,926 


441 


49 


106 


209 


New Mexico 


8,204 


7,085 


3,696 


895 


15 


106 


0 


New York 


11,344 


9,860 


6,571 


672 


39 


223 


23 


North Carolina 


7,264 


6,179 


3,882 


933 


30 


93 


0 


North Dakota 


6,778 


6,248 


3,576 


359 


0 


0 


351 


Ohio 


6,603 


5,870 


3,549 


408 


70 


42 


24 


Oklahoma 


5,872 


5,524 


3,230 


213 


0 


0 


0 


Oregon 


7,341 


6,748 


4,155 


234 


0 


45 


2 


Pennsylvania 


8,031 


6,827 


4,303 


367 


14 


366 


368 


Rhode Island 


8,557 


8,242 


5,379 


127 


55 


79 


69 


South Carolina 


7,031 


6,087 


3,591 


609 


62 


151 


4 


South Dakota 


6,791 


5,903 


3,515 


619 


0 


9 


25 


Tennessee 


5,694 


4,921 


3,250 


422 


49 


118 


0 


Texas 


7,751 


6,583 


4,161 


571 


4 


111 


34 


Utah 


5,632 


4,777 


3,029 


515 


135 


154 


0 


Vermont 


7,933 


7,541 


4,906 


166 


0 


97 


3,948 


Virginia 


7,309 


6,459 


4,051 


573 


16 


120 


48 


Washington 


7,391 


6,325 


3,856 


337 


2 


184 


10 


West Virginia 


7,677 


7,008 


4,328 


361 


43 


0 


5 


Wisconsin 


8,743 


7,465 


4,646 


478 


125 


322 


52 


Wyoming 


9,039 


8,053 


4,703 


692 


2 


87 


0 



’Total expenditures do not include payments to other school districts. 

NOTE: Only regular school districts matching the Common Core of Data "Locaf Education Agency Universe Survey" with student membership >0 were used in creating this table. 

The District of Columbia and Hawaii consist of only one school district each. Instruction expenditures are included in current expenditures.This table reports the median school 
district expenditure for each category; therefore, totals do not equal the sum of the detail. Other programs include community services, adult education, and community colleges. 

sniJRrF-lJ 5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD),"School District Finance Survey (Form F-33)," fiscal year 2000. 
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Table 4. Current expenditures per student for public elementary and secondary education, by state: School year 1999-2000 



Expenditures per student 



State 


10th 

percentile 


Median 


90th 

percentile 


90/10 

ratio 


Number 
of districts 


Number 
of students 


United States 


$5,169 


$6,464 


$9,783 


1.9 


14,073 


46,248,784 


Alabama 


5,176 


5,551 


6,392 


1.2 


128 


730,184 


Alaska 


7,776 


12,909 


17,629 


2.3 


53 


132,822 


Arizona 


4,479 


5,771 


9,891 


2.2 


215 


814,716 


Arkansas 


4,748 


5,252 


6,251 


1.3 


310 


450,751 


California 


5,233 


5,893 


8,219 


1.6 


978 


5,872,863 


Colorado 


5,221 


6,421 


9,634 


1.8 


176 


707,436 


Connecticut 


7,783 


8,736 


10,916 


1.4 


166 


530,363 


Delaware 


7,039 


7,624 


8,594 


1.2 


16 


107,048 


District of Columbia 


t 


10,874 


t 


t 


1 


70,762 


Florida 


5,185 


5,574 


6,351 


1.2 


67 


2,377,271 


Georgia 


5,502 


6,103 


7,363 


1.3 


179 


1,419,497 


Hawaii 


t 


6,531 


t 


t 


1 


185,860 


Idaho 


4,669 


5,629 


8,059 


1.7 


113 


245,226 


Illinois 


5,079 


6,188 


8,621 


1.7 


894 


2,003,839 


Indiana 


5,764 


6,303 


7,347 


1.3 


292 


987,214 


Iowa 


5,477 


6,018 


6,812 


1.2 


375 


497,301 


Kansas 


5,325 


6,528 


8,481 


1.6 


304 


469,377 


Kentucky 


5,156 


5,788 


6,645 


1.3 


176 


646,467 


Louisiana 


5,093 


5,611 


6,414 


1.3 


66 


750,755 


Maine 


6,499 


7,722 


11,372 


1.7 


225 


208,589 


Maryland 


6,548 


7,048 


7,919 


1.2 


24 


846,582 


Massachusetts 


6,770 


7,988 


10,731 


1.6 


303 


934,652 


Michigan 


5,927 


6,529 


8,480 


1.4 


556 


1,653,533 


Minnesota 


5,707 


6,468 


7,750 


1.4 


344 


839,839 


Mississippi 


4,479 


5,012 


5,987 


1.3 


152 


499,362 


Missouri 


4,830 


5,679 


7,245 


1.5 


522 


906,066 


Montana 


4,585 


6,463 


12,318 


2.7 


452 


157,381 


Nebraska 


4,899 


6,508 


9,798 


2.0 


570 


286,399 


Nevada 


5,588 


6,585 


14,143 


2.5 


17 


325,610 


New Hampshire 


5,935 


7,222 


9,228 


1.6 


163 


203,178 


New Jersey 


8,113 


9,777 


12,570 


1.5 


552 


1,255,634 


New Mexico 


5,367 


7,085 


10,477 


2.0 


89 


324,489 


New York 


8,376 


9,860 


13,852 


1.7 


685 


2,859,651 


North Carolina 


5,552 


6,179 


7,234 


1.3 


117 


1,261,586 


North Dakota 


4,769 


6,248 


10,448 


2.2 


229 


1 1 2,349 


Ohio 


5,250 


5,870 


7,474 


1.4 


610 


1,822,564 


Oklahoma 


4,589 


5,524 


7,278 


1.6 


544 


627,032 


Oregon 


6,023 


6,748 


10,603 


1.8 


197 


542,739 


Pennsylvania 


5,905 


6,827 


8,373 


1.4 


500 


1,782,444 


Rhode Island 


7,446 


8,242 


9,428 


1.3 


36 


155,351 


South Carolina 


5,414 


6,087 


7,387 


1.4 


86 


666,780 


South Dakota 


4,969 


5,903 


7,804 


1.6 


173 


130,279 


Tennessee 


4,477 


4,921 


5,946 


1.3 


137 


907,222 


Texas 


5,588 


6,583 


9,087 


1.6 


1,040 


3,965,860 


Utah 


4,046 


4,777 


7,356 


1.8 


40 


477,835 


Vermont 


6,175 


7,541 


10,169 


1.6 


243 


99,609 


Virginia 


5,838 


6,459 


8,071 


1.4 


132 


1,132,673 


Washington 


5,694 


6,325 


10,982 


1.9 


296 


1,003,714 


West Virginia 


6,569 


7,008 


7,660 


1.2 


55 


290,982 


Wisconsin 


6,515 


7,465 


8,688 


1.3 


426 


877,165 


Wyoming 


6,811 


8,053 


10,476 


1.5 


48 


91,883 



+Not applicable. 

NOTE: Only regular school districts matching the Common Core of Data "Local Education Agency Universe Survey" with student membership >0 were used in creating this table. 
The District of Columbia and Hawaii consist of only one school district each. 

SOU RCE:U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), "School District Finance Survey {Form F-33)," fiscal year 2000. 
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Table 5. Current expenditures per student for unified districts, by state: School year 1 999-2000 



State 


Expenditures per student 

10th 90th 

percentile Median percentile 


90/10 

ratio 


Number 
of unified 
districts 


Percent of 
districts 
unified 


Number 
of students 


Percent of 
students in 
unified districts 


United States 


$5,205 


$6,389 


$9,208 


1.8 


10,672 


75.8 


42,803,360 


92.6 


Alabama 


5,176 


5,551 


6,392 


1.2 


128 


100.0 


730,184 


100.0 


Alaska 


7,776 


12,909 


1 7,629 


2.3 


53 


100.0 


132,822 


100.0 


Arizona 


4,536 


5,369 


8,130 


1.8 


97 


45.1 


526,611 


64.6 


Arkansas 


4,748 


5,252 


6,251 


1.3 


310 


100.0 


450,751 


100.0 


California 


5,322 


5,823 


8,080 


1.5 


345 


35.3 


4,322,985 


73.6 


Colorado 


5,221 


6,421 


9,634 


1.8 


176 


100.0 


707,436 


100.0 


Connecticut 


7,906 


8,717 


10,796 


1.4 


112 


67.5 


496,434 


93.6 


Delaware 


7,039 


7,624 


8,594 


1.2 


16 


100.0 


107,048 


100.0 


District of Columbia 


+ 


10,874 


+ 


+ 


1 


100.0 


70,762 


100.0 


Florida 


5,185 


5,574 


6,351 


1.2 


67 


100.0 


2,377,271 


100.0 


Georgia 


5,516 


6,091 


7,078 


1.3 


172 


96.1 


1,416,732 


99.8 


Hawaii 


+ 


6,531 


+ 


+ 


1 


100.0 


185,860 


100.0 


Idaho 


4,629 


5,534 


7,637 


1.6 


108 


95.6 


245,079 


99.9 


Illinois 


5,146 


6,009 


7,273 


1.4 


412 


46.1 


1,278,862 


63.8 


Indiana 


5,764 


6,303 


7,347 


1.3 


291 


99.7 


986,987 


100.0 


Iowa 


5,477 


6,018 


6,812 


1.2 


375 


100.0 


497,301 


100.0 


Kansas 


5,325 


6,528 


8,481 


1.6 


304 


100.0 


469,377 


100.0 


Kentucky 


5,160 


5,794 


6,479 


1.3 


171 


97.2 


644,673 


99.7 


Louisiana 


5,093 


5,611 


6,414 


1.3 


66 


100.0 


750,755 


100.0 


Maine 


6,499 


7,431 


9,075 


1.4 


114 


50.7 


182,142 


87.3 


Maryland 


6,548 


7,048 


7,919 


1.2 


24 


100.0 


846,582 


100.0 


Massachusetts 


6,943 


7,904 


9,828 


1.4 


211 


69.6 


868,814 


93.0 


Michigan 


5,958 


6,543 


8,393 


1.4 


525 


94.4 


1,651,526 


99.9 


Minnesota 


5,707 


6,448 


7,653 


1.3 


328 


95.3 


837,491 


99.7 


Mississippi 


4,474 


5,008 


5,976 


1.3 


149 


98.0 


498,277 


99.8 


Missouri 


4,819 


5,612 


7,029 


1.5 


449 


86.0 


894,304 


98.7 


Montana 


5,349 


7,641 


1 3,587 


2.5 


55 


12.2 


19,368 


12.3 


Nebraska 


5,616 


6,534 


8,620 


1.5 


260 


45.6 


273,104 


95.4 


Nevada 


5,588 


6,551 


10,784 


1.9 


16 


94.1 


325,505 


100.0 


New Hampshire 


5,936 


6,887 


8,470 


1.4 


67 


41.1 


156,815 


77.2 


New Jersey 


8,677 


10,030 


11,868 


1.4 


215 


38.9 


932,604 


74.3 


New Mexico 


5,367 


7,085 


10,477 


2.0 


89 


100.0 


324,489 


100.0 


New York 


8,333 


9,757 


13,589 


1.6 


640 


93.4 


2,812,412 


98.3 


North Carolina 


5,552 


6,179 


7,234 


1.3 


117 


100.0 


1,261,586 


100.0 


North Dakota 


4,769 


6,082 


8,389 


1.8 


174 


76.0 


108,977 


97.0 


Ohio 


5,254 


5,871 


7,476 


1.4 


609 


99.8 


1,822,509 


100.0 


Oklahoma 


4,597 


5,455 


7,179 


1.6 


431 


79.2 


604,821 


96.5 


Oregon 


6,018 


6,649 


10,135 


1.7 


178 


90.4 


542,278 


99.9 


Pennsylvania 


5,905 


6,827 


8,373 


1.4 


500 


100.0 


1,782,444 


100.0 


Rhode Island 


7,446 


8,242 


9,331 


1.3 


32 


88.9 


153,087 


98.5 


South Carolina 


5,414 


6,087 


7,387 


1.4 


86 


100.0 


666,780 


100.0 


South Dakota 


4,969 


5,897 


7,675 


1.5 


171 


98.8 


129,211 


99.2 


Tennessee 


4,522 


4,920 


5,946 


1.3 


125 


91.2 


890,020 


98.1 


Texas 


5,586 


6,535 


8,923 


1.6 


977 


93.9 


3,955,978 


99.8 


Utah 


4,046 


4,777 


7,356 


1.8 


40 


100.0 


477,835 


100.0 


Vermont 


6,315 


7,188 


9,220 


1.5 


36 


14.8 


34,976 


35,1 


Virginia 


5,838 


6,459 


8,071 


1.4 


132 


100.0 


1,132,673 


100.0 


Washington 


5,701 


6,288 


9,469 


1.7 


248 


83.8 


994,015 


99.0 


West Virginia 


6,569 


7,008 


7,660 


1.2 


55 


100.0 


290,982 


100.0 


Wisconsin 


6,626 


7,467 


8,542 


1.3 


368 


86.4 


842,483 


96.0 


Wyoming 


6,811 


8,028 


9,766 


1.4 


46 


95.8 


91,342 


99.4 



tNot applicable. 



NOTE: Only regular school districts matching the Common Core of Data"Local Education Agency Universe Survey" with student membership >0 were used in creating this table. 
Unified school districts provide both elementary and secondary education services. The District of Columbia and Hawaii consist of only one school district each. 



c O , { orc :U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Cgmprion Core of Data (CCD),"5chool District Finance Survey (Form F-33)," fiscal year 2000. 
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School District Revenues for Elementary and Secondary Education: 1997-98 

Joel D. Sherman, Barbara Gregory, and Jeffrey M. Poirier 

This article was originally published os the Executive Summary of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name. The sample survey data ore from the 
Common Core ofDota (CCD) "School District Finonce Survey (Form F-33)"and the 1 990 School District Data Book. 



Introduction 

The “School District Finance Survey (Form F-33)” is an 
annual collection of school district financial data that is part 
of the Common Core of Data (CCD). The F-33 collects data 
on revenues and expenditures for prekindergarten through 
grade 12 in public schools in approximately 15,500 local 
education agencies (LEAs) in the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

This report presents analyses of school district revenues for 
the 1997-98 school year. The F-33 data form the core of 
these analyses, but information is supplemented by data on 
selected school district demographic and fiscal characteris- 
tics from the 1990 School District Data Book , prepared by 
the U.S. Census Bureau for the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES). The demographic and fiscal data are 
used to examine the relationship between selected district 
characteristics and revenues from different sources. 1 

This report is designed to address a number of questions 
about the financing of public elementary and secondary 
education at the state and district levels: 

■ How much money per pupil is raised for elementary 
and secondary education from federal, state, and 
local sources? 

■ What is the level of variation in revenues per pupil 
across school districts nationally and in each state? 

■ How do district demographic and economic charac- 
teristics relate to revenues per pupil nationally and in 
each state? How strong are these relationships? 

■ What proportion of funds for elementary and sec- 
ondary education comes from federal, state, and local 
sources nationally and in each state? How do districts 
with different demographic and economic character- 
istics differ in their proportion of funds for education 
from different sources? 

Analyses of school district revenues are presented for the 
nation and the states. The national analyses focus on school 

1 While more current census data on district characteristics are now available, the 1990 
census data were used in these analyses because they were the most current data 
available at the time the report was planned and written. The national analyses 
include districts in all states, even when the percentage of districts with demographic 
and fiscal data was less than 50 percent of the total districts in the state. The state 
analyses, however, only include the 40 states in which at least 50 percent of the 
:ts had demographic and fiscal data. 
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revenues in districts in different geographic regions, school 
districts of different sizes, school districts with different 
fiscal capacity to support education (measured as median 
household income and median value of owner-occupied 
housing), and school districts with different proportions of 
minority and school-age children in poverty The state 
analyses focus on interdistrict variation in revenues per 
pupil and the relationship between revenues per pupil and 
the school district fiscal and demographic characteristics 
cited in the national analyses. 

The analyses of revenues presented in this report are based 
on both actual dollars and cost-adjusted dollars. Cost 
adjustments are designed to take into account differences in 
the cost of education across school districts in a state. The 
cost adjustment used in these analyses is the Geographic 
Cost of Education Index (GCEI) (Fowler and Monk 2001; 
Chambers 1998). The GCEI uses data from three separate 
categories of school inputs: certified school personnel, 
noncertified school personnel, and nonpersonnel school 
items. The index reflects how much more or less it costs 
in different geographic locations to recruit and employ 
comparable school personnel, as well as the varying cost of 
nonpersonnel items such as purchased services, supplies 
and materials, furnishings and equipment, travel, utilities, 
and facilities. 

In the remainder of this summary, the major findings of the 
report are presented using cost-adjusted revenues. Findings 
based on actual revenues are included in the body of the 
report, with both actual dollars and cost-adjusted dollars 
reported in the text. 

National Findings 

The national findings focus on three areas: geographic 
differences in revenues, revenues in school districts of 
different sizes, and the relationship between revenues 
and selected school district fiscal and demographic 
characteristics. 

Revenues in different geographic regions 

Cost-adjusted school district revenues for elementary and 
secondary education totaled $319.7 billion in 1997-98, or 
about $7,028 per pupil. State governments provided nearly 
half the total (49 percent) — about $155 billion, or about 
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$3,413 per pupil. Local governments provided the second- 
largest share (45 percent) — about $144 billion, or about 
$3,167 per pupil. The federal government provided the 
remaining 6 percent of revenues — more than $20 billion, 
or about $447 per pupil. 

School districts in the Northeast started out with the 
highest cost-adjusted local revenues per pupil — $4,699 per 
pupil in 1997-98. Even though state revenues per pupil 
were lowest in the Northeast — $3,201 per pupil — state and 
local revenues per pupil of $7,899 were still higher than in 
all other regions. Federal revenues per pupil of $380 were 
also lowest in the Northeast. However, even with lower 
federal revenues, the Northeast still had the highest total 
revenues per pupil. Put differently, school districts in the 
Northeast had an advantage in local revenues per pupil that 
was not offset when other regions obtained greater revenues 
from state and federal sources. 

At the other end of the spectrum, school districts in the 
West had the lowest local revenues per pupil — $2,114 per 
pupil in 1997-98. After the addition of state revenues of 
$3,515 per pupil, school districts in the West still had the 
lowest state and local revenues per pupil — $5,629. Federal 
revenues were an additional $436 per pupil in the West. 
However, even with the addition of state and federal 
revenues, total revenues of $6,066 per pupil in school 
districts in the West were still lower than in all other 
regions of the country. 

Revenues in school districts of different sizes 

The smallest school districts (those with fewer than 1,000 
students) consistently had the highest revenues per pupil 
for education in cost-adjusted dollars. These school districts 
had local revenues of $3,819 per pupil, which was $652 per 
pupil above the national average. With state revenues of 
$4,087 per pupil, state and local revenues per pupil were 
more than $1,300 higher than the national average — $7,906 
in the smallest school districts, compared to the national 
average of $6,580. Federal revenues per pupil, which 
averaged $499 in the smallest districts, were also about 
$52 above the national average of $447. As a result, total 
revenues per pupil in these districts were nearly $1,400 
above the national average — $8,405, compared to $7,028. 

In other words, the revenue advantage that the smallest 
school districts had from local revenues more than doubled 
with the addition of state and federal revenues. 

In contrast, the largest school districts (those with 10,000 
or more students) consistently had the lowest revenues per 
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pupil. These school districts had the lowest local revenues 
per pupil ($2,896) and the second-lowest state revenues 
per pupil ($3,328), compared with districts with fewer 
students. State and local revenues per pupil of $6,224 were 
therefore lower in the largest districts than in smaller 
districts. Although federal revenues of $478 per pupil were 
only slightly lower than in the smallest districts, the largest 
school districts still had the lowest total revenues per pupil 
($6,702 in 1997-98) of all size categories. 

Relationship between revenues and school districts' 
fiscal capacity 

For the nation as a whole, school districts with higher 
median household income tended to raise more cost- 
adjusted revenues per pupil from local sources than lower 
income districts. School districts with median household 
income of less than $20,000 had local revenues per pupil 
($1,975) that were less than half of these revenues in 
districts with household income of $35,000 or more 
($4,113). However, revenues per pupil from state sources 
were negatively related to household income and tended 
to partially offset the revenue advantage of high-income 
districts. As a result, while combined state and local 
revenues per pupil were positively related to household 
income, the relationship was much weaker than the rela- 
tionship between household income and local revenues per 
pupil. Federal revenues per pupil had an even stronger 
negative relationship with district household income ($881 
in the lowest income districts and $210 in the highest in- 
come districts). Consequently, there was a small negative 
relationship between household income and total revenues 
per pupil. Put differently, higher state and federal revenues 
per pupil in school districts with lower household income 
tended to offset the local revenue advantage of high-income 
school districts. 

Similar results were found when the median value of a 
school district’s owner-occupied housing was used as the 
measure of fiscal capacity. A positive relationship between 
median value of owner-occupied housing and local rev- 
enues per pupil was counterbalanced by a stronger negative 
relationship between housing value and state revenues per 
pupil. As a result, there was only a small positive relation- 
ship between median value of owner-occupied housing and 
state and local revenues per pupil. A negative relationship 
between housing value and federal revenues per pupil 
changed the relationship between housing value and total 
revenues per pupil from slightly positive to slightly nega- 
tive. Again, higher state and federal revenues per pupil in 
school districts with lower median housing values offset the 
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local revenue advantage of school districts with higher 
housing values. 

Relationship between revenues and minority and poor 
children 

School districts with higher concentrations of minority and 
poor children tended to raise less money from local rev- 
enues than districts with lower concentrations of poor and 
minority children. However, higher state revenues per pupil 
in these districts partially offset the local revenue advantage 
in districts with smaller proportions of poor and minority 
children. With federal revenues per pupil having a strong 
positive correlation with a district’s proportion of poor and 
minority children, total revenues per pupil had only a small 
negative relationship with percent minority enrollment and 
no significant relationship with proportion of children in 
poverty. In short, the local revenue disadvantage of districts 
with high proportions of poor and minority children was 
offset by higher revenues per pupil from state and federal 
sources. 

State Findings 

The state findings focus on two areas. The first is inter- 
district variation in revenues per pupil. This area was 
selected because the amount of interdistrict variation in 
revenues per pupil is often used as a measure of the equity 
of state school finance systems. States with little variation in 
revenues per pupil are generally considered to have more 
equitable systems than those with large^interdistrict varia- 
tion (Berne and Stiefel 1984). 

The second area is the relationship between revenues per 
pupil and selected school district fiscal and demographic 
characteristics. Fiscal characteristics such as median 
household income and median housing values were selected 
because school district wealth, as measured by these 
variables, has been found in many states to be associated 
with differences in funding for education (Parrish, Hikido, 
and Fowler 1998). States in which finance arrangements 
produce either no relationship or only a weak positive 
relationship between district wealth and school funds are 
generally considered to be more equitable than those that 
have a strong positive relationship between district wealth 
and revenues (Berne and Stiefel 1984). Demographic 
characteristics such as proportion of children in poverty 
and proportion of minority enrollment were also selected 
because of equity considerations. States in which revenues 
are positively associated with students’ special educational 
needs (e.g., needs based on poverty) are generally regarded 
as more equitable than those that do not provide additional 
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funding to address the educational needs of poor students 
(Goertz and Odden 1999). 

Interdistrict variation in revenues per pupil 

This study created a synthesized measure of variation that 
combined state rankings on three standardized variation 
measures to assess the amount of interdistrict variation in 
revenues per pupil across school districts. 2 Based on their 
rankings on this synthesized measure, states were then 
organized into 4 groups with approximately 12 states in 
each group. States with the lowest rankings had the smallest 
overall variation in revenues per pupil; states with the 
highest rankings had the largest variation. This analysis 
includes 49 states; the District of Columbia and Hawaii are 
not included because each has only one school district. 

The 12 states with the largest variation in unadjusted local 
revenues per pupil were Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Texas, and Wyoming. Five of the 12 
states (Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, and Wyoming) 
were in the West, 3 (Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey) were in the Northeast, and 3 (Illinois, Kansas, and 
Michigan) were in the Midwest. There was only one state in 
this group from the South (Texas). 

When state revenues were added to local revenues, only 4 of 
the original 12 states (Alaska, Illinois, Kansas, and Wyo- 
ming) were in the group with the largest overall variation in 
state and local revenues per pupil. In other words, the 
addition of state revenues tempered the variation in local 
revenues per pupil. The states with the largest variation in 
state and local revenues per pupil were now distributed 
nearly evenly across three regions — Alaska, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming in the West; Illinois, Kansas, and 
North Dakota in the Midwest; and New Hampshire, New 
York, and Vermont in the Northeast. 

With the addition of federal revenues, 5 of the 12 states 
with the largest variation in local revenues per pupil 
(Alaska, Arizona, Illinois, Kansas, and Texas) continued to 
show the largest variation in total revenues per pupil. The 
largest concentration of states was in the Midwest (Illinois, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and North Dakota) and the 
West (Alaska, Arizona, Montana, and Wyoming), with only 
one state from the South (Texas) in this group. 



2 The three measures used to create the synthesized measure were the restricted 
range ratio, the coefficient of variation, and the Gini coefficient. The method used to 
create the synthesized measure is explained more fully in the introduction to the 
complete report. 
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Looking at cost-adjusted revenues per pupil, 6 of the 13 
states with the smallest variation in cost-adjusted local 
revenues per pupil were in the South (Delaware, Florida, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia), 5 were in the Midwest (Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota), 1 was in the Northeast 
(New Hampshire), and 1 was in the West (Nevada). 

When state revenues were added to local revenues, the 
balance shifted more heavily to the South. Eight of the 12 
states with the smallest overall variation in state and local 
revenues per pupil were in this region (Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and West Virginia); only 4 states were outside the 
South — 3 of them in the Midwest (Indiana, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin). With the addition of federal revenues, 9 of the 
12 states with the smallest overall variation in cost-adjusted 
total revenues per pupil were in the South. Alabama and 
Louisiana were added to the group, and South Carolina was 
eliminated. Put differently, disparities in local revenues per 
pupil, which were less pronounced in the South, were 
lessened even further with the addition of state and federal 
revenues. 

Relationship between revenues and school districts' 
fiscal capacity 

Analyses of the relationship between school districts’ fiscal 
capacity and revenues per pupil were conducted in the 40 
states in which at least 50 percent of the school districts had 
demographic and fiscal data. In 34 of these 40 states, there 
was a positive relationship between median household 
income and cost-adjusted local revenues per pupil. There 
was, however, a negative relationship between district 
median household income and state revenues per pupil in 
39 states. As a result, there was a positive relationship 
between median household income and state and local 
revenues per pupil in just 10 states. Higher state revenues 
per pupil overcame the local revenue advantage of high- 
income districts. Federal revenues reinforced this trend. 
After the addition of federal revenues per pupil, which had 
a negative relationship to district income in 39 states, only 
7 states still showed a positive relationship between house- 
hold income and total revenues per pupil. In 21 states, 
lower income districts actually tended to have higher total 
revenues per pupil. 
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District fiscal capacity, measured as median value of owner- 
occupied housing, showed similar relationships to district 
revenues. Median value of owner-occupied housing was 
positively related to local revenues per pupil in 35 of the 40 
states with available data and negatively related to state and 
federal revenues per pupil in 40 and 34 states, respectively. 
When state and federal revenues were added to local 
revenues, the local revenue advantage of districts with 
higher median housing values was overcome by larger 
amounts of state aid in most states. Only 10 states contin- 
ued to show a positive relationship between median 
housing value and cost-adjusted state and local revenues 
per pupil, and only 7 states showed a positive relationship 
between median housing value and total revenues per pupil. 

Relationship between revenues and district poverty and 
proportion of minority enrollment 

School district poverty was negatively related to cost- 
adjusted local revenues per pupil in 33 of the 40 states with 
available data. State and federal revenues per pupil were 
positively related to school district poverty in 36 and 38 
states, respectively. With the addition of state revenues 
to local revenues, there was still a negative relationship 
between district poverty and state and local revenues per 
pupil in nine states. With the addition of state and federal 
funds, there was a negative relationship between district 
poverty and revenues per pupil in only three states. Higher 
state and federal revenues in high-poverty districts offset 
their local revenue disadvantage in a substantial number of 
states. 

Similar results were found for minority enrollment. In 17 
of the 40 states with available data, there was a negative 
relationship between proportion of minority enrollment and 
cost-adjusted local revenues per pupil. However, state 
revenues per pupil were positively related to minority 
enrollment in 19 states. With the addition of state revenues, 
the proportion of minority enrollment was negatively 
related to state and local revenues per pupil in only 12 
states. Federal revenues per pupil were also positively 
related to the proportion of minority enrollment in 36 
states. As a result, with the addition of federal revenues, 
there was a negative relationship between proportion of 
minority enrollment and total revenues per pupil in only 6 
states, and a positive relationship in 18 states. Higher state 
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and federal revenues in school districts with large minority 
enrollments worked to overcome the local revenue advan- 
tage of school districts with relatively small minority 
populations. 
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In 1999-2000, 42 percent of all undergraduates were 
enrolled at public 2-year institutions, commonly known as 
community colleges (Horn, Peter, and Rooney 2002). The 
lower fees and open-access policies at community colleges 
have broadened access to postsecondary education for 
students facing such barriers to entry as poor academic 
performance in high school, limited English-language skills 
or other basic skill deficiencies, or financial hardship 
(Grubb 1999). Community colleges also serve students 
seeking additional job skills, technical certification, and 
enrichment opportunities. However, while access to 
community colleges is easily attained, research has shown 
that a significant number of students who enter community 
colleges do not complete a formal credential (Berkner, 

Horn, and Clune 2000). 




Currently, federal performance measures, as reflected in the 
Higher Education Act and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Technical Education Act, have been primarily limited to 
completion of formal credentials such as certificates and 
associates degrees. However, because community colleges 
serve students with a wide range of goals and academic 
preparation (Berkner, Horn, and Clune 2000), holding 
community colleges accountable only for student attain- 
ment may understate their effectiveness in meeting a variety 
of objectives. This report provides information on the 
varying goals, preparation, and outcomes of community 
college students. 



This report uses data from the 1996/01 Beginning 
Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study (BPS:96/01), 
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the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88/2000), and the 1999-2000 National Post- 
secondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000). Each data set 
provides a different perspective on the major questions of 
the analysis. BPS is a representative sample of all under- 
graduates, regardless of when they graduated from high 
school, who enrolled in postsecondary education for the 
first time in 1995-96 and were last interviewed in 2001, 
about 6 years later. This survey provides the latest data on 
degree attainment and persistence, as well as 4-year college 
transfer rates and outcomes. The analysis sample used in 
this report is limited to BPS students whose first post- 
secondary enrollment was in a community college. 

The NELS survey comprises a grade cohort, which means 
all respondents are in one grade or are about the same age. 
NELS respondents were first surveyed in 1988 when they 
were in the eighth grade, and were followed through high 
school and college. They were last interviewed in 2000, 
about 8 years after most of the participants had graduated 
from high school. Unlike the BPS cohort, which includes 
first-time students regardless of age, the NELS cohort 
reflects a more “traditional” group of students — those who 
enroll in postsecondary education soon after high school 
graduation. In the analysis for this report, only 1992 high 
school graduates who first enrolled in a community college 
within 2 years of high school graduation are included. 
NELS provides several measures of high school academic 
preparation to determine how students’ academic perfor- 
mance is associated with their college outcomes. 

Finally, the NPSAS survey consists of a representative 
sample of all students enrolled in postsecondary education 
at one point in time — the 1999-2000 academic year — 
including students of all ages as well as students who 
entered postsecondary education at various points in time 
and who are at different stages of their studies. NPSAS is 
used to examine the degree objectives of first-time and 
continuing community college students enrolled in 1999- 
2000. Drawing upon these three data sets, this study 
addresses the following research questions: 

1. What percentage of students enrolled in community 
colleges seeks to complete a formal credential, either 
in a public 2-year institution or through transfer to a 
4-year college or university? 

2. Flow do different types of community college 
students differ in their intentions to complete a 
formal credential? 
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3. Among those intending to complete a certificate or 
degree or transfer to a 4-year institution, what 
percentage actually do so, and how do rates of 
completion vary among different types of students? 

4. Among students intending to complete a formal 
credential, what is the relationship between rates of 
completion and different levels of postsecondary 
preparedness? 

5. When students are asked about the impact of their 
postsecondary education on various aspects of their 
labor market participation, how do the responses of 
students who completed a formal credential differ 
from those of students who left without a certificate 
or degree? 

The findings of this study suggest that success rates for 
community college students, as measured by completion of 
a formal degree or certificate or transfer to a 4-year institu- 
tion, are roughly 50 to 60 percent among students who 
enroll with intentions to earn a credential or transfer. 

Community College Students Seeking Formal 
Credentials 

Results from all three data sets suggest that roughly 9 in 10 
community college students enroll intending to obtain a 
formal credential or to transfer to a 4-year institution. As 
shown in figure A, among all NPSAS undergraduates 
enrolled in public 2-year institutions in 1999-2000, 11 per- 
cent of first-year students and 10 percent of continuing 
students reported no degree or transfer intentions. Similarly, 
among BPS students who first enrolled in public 2-year 
institutions in 1995-96, 11 percent reported no intentions 
of earning a degree or transferring to a 4-year institution 
(figure B). NELS 1992 high school graduates were asked 
what their highest degree expectations were when they were 
in 12th grade. Among those who first enrolled in public 
2-year institutions, 10 percent reported that they were not 
seeking a degree and that they expected to complete less 
than 2 years of postsecondary education and nearly two- 
thirds reported that they were seeking a bachelor’s degree or 
higher (figure C). 

Completion and Persistence Rates Among 
Students Seeking Formal Credentials 

This study first examined the outcomes of BPS students 
whose first enrollment was in a community college. Among 
students who intended to obtain a formal credential or to 
transfer to a 4-year institution, 11 percent had attained a 
bachelor’s degree or higher, 17 percent had earned an 
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Figure A. Percentage distribution of 1 999-2000 undergraduates in public 2-year institutions according to their current 
degree program and when they enrolled 



Percent 
100 —| 



□ First-year students 

(enrolled in 1999-2000) 

■ Continuing students 

(enrolled before 1999-2000) 




NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:2000). 



Figure B. Percentage distribution of 1 995-96 beginning postsecondary students first enrolled in public 2-year institutions 
according to their deg ree/certifi cate and transfer expectations 



Percent 




No transfer 



Transfer 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996/01 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Study (BPS:96/01). 
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Figure C. Percentage distribution of 1 992 high school graduates first enrolled in public 2-year institutions by December 
1 994 according to highest level of education they expected to complete as reported in 1 992 



Percent 




No degree, less than 2 years Certificate or 2 or more Associate's degree Bachelor's degree or higher 

of postsecondary education years of trade school 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1 988 
(NELS:88/2000), "Fourth Follow-up, 2000, Data Analysis System." 



associate’s degree, and 11 percent had earned a certificate as 
of 2001, for a total attainment rate of 39 percent (figure D). 
An additional 12 percent had transferred to a 4-year 
institution but had not yet attained a degree. In total, 

51 percent of BPS community college students who in- 
tended to earn a degree or to transfer to a 4-year institution 
had fulfilled these expectations within 6 years of their initial 
enrollment. 

The study then examined NELS students, who represent 
more traditional students who enroll in a community 
college soon after high school graduation. As shown in 
figure E, among students who intended to obtain a degree, 
21 percent had attained a bachelor’s degree or higher, 18 
percent had attained an associate’s degree, and 11 percent 
had earned a vocational certificate or license as of 2000 
(6 to 8 years after entry), for a total attainment rate of 
50 percent. An additional 13 percent had not attained a 
formal credential but had attended a 4-year institution. 
Thus, in total, about 63 percent of students intending to 
obtain a formal credential had either done so or had 
attended a 4-year institution. 



Time to degree 

About two-thirds of all community college students attend 
primarily on a part-time basis (Berkner, Horn, and Clune 
2000). Therefore, it takes them longer to complete 
associate’s and bachelor’s degrees than the typical time 
expected — 2 years and 4 years, respectively, of full-time 
study The length of certificate programs varies, but they are 
typically 1-year full-time programs (Berkner, Horn, and 
Clune 2000). Among BPS students, the average time from 
first enrollment to attainment for students who had attained 
an associate’s degree as their highest credential (16 percent 
of all students) was about 3 1/2 years (41 months). Students 
who had completed a certificate (10 percent of all students) 
took an average of about 2 1/2 years to complete their 
program. Students who had completed a bachelor’s degree 
within the 6 years of the survey period (10 percent of all 
students) took nearly 5 years (56 months) to complete the 
degree. However, about 8 percent of BPS community college 
students, or roughly 44 percent of those in bachelor’s degree 
programs, were still enrolled in a 4-year institution and had 
not yet completed a degree. These students required more 
than 6 years to complete their bachelor’s degrees. 
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Figure D. Percentage distribution of 1 995-96 beginning postsecondary students first enrolled in public 2-year institutions 
who intended to obtain a credential according to highest postsecondary education attained by 2001 



Percent 
100 — | 



80 — 




Attained Attained Attained Total No degree attained, Total attained 

bachelor's degree associate's degree certificate attained ever attended or ever attended 

or higher 4-year institution 4-year institution 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996/01 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Study (BPS:96/01). 



Figure E. Percentage distribution of 1 992 high school graduates first enrolled in public 2-year institutions by December 
1 994 who intended to obtain a credential according to highest postsecondary education attained by 2000 



Percent 
100 — | 



80 — 




Attained Attained Attained 

bachelor's degree associate's degree certificate 
or higher 



Total 

attained 



No degree attained, 
ever attended 
4-year institution 



Total attained 
or ever attended 
4-year institution 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1 988 
(NELS:88/2000), "Fourth Follow-up, 2000, Data Analysis System." 
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Transfer students 

An analysis of the rates at which BPS community college 
students transferred to 4-year institutions revealed that a 
total of about 29 percent had transferred. Among students 
who had reported bachelors degree intentions when they 
first enrolled, 51 percent had transferred. Among those 
who had transferred, about 8 in 10 had either attained a 
bachelor’s degree (35 percent) or were still enrolled in a 
4-year institution (44 percent) as of 2001 (figure F). 
Moreover, community college students with bachelor’s 
degree intentions were not likely to earn an associate’s 
degree before transferring. Among transfers, roughly one- 
fifth of bachelor’s degree seekers had earned an associate’s 
degree before transferring. 

Completion Rates and Postsecondary 
Preparedness 

Many NELS 1992 high school graduates who began their 
postsecondary education in community colleges faced 
challenging obstacles to completing a credential. In 1988, 
when NELS students were in the eighth grade, 39 percent 
who enrolled in community colleges were “at risk” (had one 
or more risk factors) of dropping out of high school. In 
addition, roughly half (54 percent) entered college with one 
or more characteristics that placed them at risk of not 
completing their postsecondary education. 

Proficiency test scores also showed that many NELS 
community college students began their postsecondary 
education with relatively low ability levels in mathematics 
and reading. Thirty percent of these students entered 
community college with 12th-grade mathematics profi- 
ciency scores at Level 1 or below. These students could 
perform simple arithmetical operations on whole numbers 
but could not perform simple operations on decimals, 
fractions, powers, or roots. In addition, 44 percent of NELS 
community college students enrolled with 12th-grade 
reading proficiency scores at Level 1 or below. These 
students had basic comprehension skills, but they could not 
make relatively simple inferences from reading a text 
beyond the author’s main point. 

While many NELS 1992 high school graduates entered 
community college lacking strong academic preparation, 
about one-third (36 percent) were academically qualified to 
attend a 4-year institution. These are students who could 
possibly have enrolled in a 4-year college or university 
based on several measures of academic preparation, includ- 
ing SAT scores, rank in high school class, NELS achieve- 
ment test scores, and the rigor of their coursetaking. In 
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addition, 17 percent and 24 percent, respectively, had scored 
at the highest proficiency levels tested in reading and math- 
ematics as seniors in high school. 

Taking into account students’ academic profiles, college 
students who were better prepared academically to enter 
postsecondary education tended to complete a certificate or 
degree or attend a 4-year institution more often than those 
who were less prepared. For example, among those who 
scored at the highest proficiency level tested in mathematics 
as seniors in high school, about three-quarters had either 
attained a degree or certificate or had enrolled in a 4-year 
institution, compared with roughly half (54 percent) of 
those who scored at the lowest levels. Similarly, among 
community college students who were academically 
qualified for enrollment in a 4-year college, roughly three- 
quarters had either attained a degree (including 36 percent 
who had attained a bachelor’s degree) or had enrolled in a 
4-year institution, compared with 55 percent of those who 
were either not qualified or only minimally qualified to 
attend a 4-year college. 

Community College Completion and 
Employment Outcomes 

BPS community college students who were no longer 
enrolled 3 years after first attending were asked several 
questions about the impact of their education on their 
salary and other employment experiences. Earlier research 
on the BPS survey showed that 44 percent of community 
college students had left in 1998 with no credential, while 
about 8 percent had left with a certificate or an associate’s 
degree (Berkner, Horn, and Clune 2000, table 2.1a). Despite 
the small percentage of completers, there were some obvi- 
ous differences between these students and their peers who 
had not completed with respect to reporting positive 
employment outcomes. As shown in figure G, 63 percent 
of those who had attained a formal credential by 1998 
reported that their postsecondary education resulted in 
salary increases, compared with 29 percent who had not 
attained a credential. Similarly, 71 percent of those who had 
attained a credential reported that their postsecondary 
enrollment had led to increased job responsibilities, while 
48 percent of those who had not attained one reported the 
same. 

NELS students were also asked about their employment 
outcomes when they were last interviewed in 2000 (i.e., 

6 to 8 years after they had begun their postsecondary 
education). Community college students who had earned 
either a certificate or an associate’s degree or had transferred 
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Figure F. Among 1995-96 beginning postsecondary students first enrolled in public 2-year institutions, the percentage who 
transferred to a 4-year institution, and among transfers, the percentage who completed a bachelor's degree or 
were still enrolled as of 2001 



Percent 
100 — 



80 — 



60 — Among transfers 



44 




Percent transferred Completed a bachelor's degree Still enrolled in 4-year institution 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 996/01 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study 
(BPS:96/01 ). 



Figure G. Among 1 995-96 beginning postsecondary students first enrolled in public 2-year institutions and who were no 
longer enrolled, the percentage who reported their enrollment resulted in a salary increase or improved their 
job responsibilities as reported in 1 998, by degree attainment 



Percent 
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No degree 



80 — 



60 — 



40 — 



20 — 



0 



Attained any degree or certificate 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 996/01 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Study (BPS:96/01). 
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to a 4-year institution were more likely to report positive 
employment outcomes than those who had left without a 
credential or had not transferred. In addition, community 
college students who had transferred to a 4-year institution 
but had not earned a degree were also more likely than 
those who had left without transferring to report positive 
outcomes. 

Conclusions 

Although educational objectives vary among students 
enrolled in community colleges, most community college 
students say that they desire a formal credential, either from 
the community college or through transfer to a 4-year 
institution. Nearly 90 percent of students beginning their 
postsecondary education in public 2-year institutions 
express an intent to attain a certificate or degree (including 
transfer). 

In both the NELS and BPS surveys, roughly one-fifth of 
community college students with any degree or transfer 
intentions had earned an associate’s degree. However, when 
success is defined as any degree attainment or 4-year 
transfer, about one-half (51 percent) of all community 
college students (BPS) and nearly two-thirds (63 percent) 
of more traditional students (NELS) had achieved success- 
ful outcomes. 

At the same time, however, because about two-thirds of 
community college students attend primarily on a part-time 
basis, the average amount of time to complete an associate’s 
degree was about 3 1/2 years (as measured by BPS). Those 
who earned a certificate took about 2 1/2 years to complete 
the credential, and roughly 44 percent of bachelor’s degree 
seekers were still enrolled after 6 years. 

The study also revealed that about 29 percent of all first- 
time community college students transferred to a 4-year 
college or university during the 6-year survey period, 
including about one-half of those with bachelor’s degree 
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intentions. For those who did transfer, about 8 in 10 had 
either attained a bachelor’s degree or were still working 
toward that degree 6 years after they first enrolled in a 
community college. 

Finally, while many students who had left community 
college without completing a credential reported that their 
postsecondary education favorably affected their employ- 
ment, students who had earned a credential were more 
likely to report positive impacts than students who had not 
earned one. 
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This article was originally published as an Issue Brief. The sample survey data are from the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88). 



Educational achievement and attainment are often of 
central importance to education policymakers because of 
their relationship to economic outcomes. Racial/ethnic 
equity in these education measures is often of particular 
interest. Jacobson et al. (2001), for example, summarized 
differences in educational achievement and attainment 
between Black and White students, 1 as well as the relation- 
ship between achievement and attainment differences 
(e.g., educational achievement was found to mitigate race 
differences in college completion). 2 

This Issue Brief focuses on racial/ethnic differences in 
educational attainment. These differences are well docu- 
mented, with Blacks and Hispanics typically having lower 
attainment rates than Whites, and Asians having a higher 
rate than other groups (U.S. Department of Education 2002, 
pp. 80-81; Ingels et al. 2002).These racial/ethnic differ- 
ences represent the culmination of differences at various 
progression points in the education pipeline. For example, 
students from different racial/ethnic backgrounds have 
different likelihoods of graduating from high school and 
attending college, with Blacks and Hispanics typically 
having lower rates of educational progress (as measured by 
these indicators) than their White counterparts, and Asians 
having a higher rate of progress (at least for college atten- 
dance) (U.S. Department of Education 2002, p. 73; 
Sanderson et al. 1996; Jacobson et al. 2001). 

This Issue Brief tracks student progress along the path from 
high school to a postsecondary credential, examining where 
in this path racial/ethnic differences arise. Specifically, this 
Issue Brief uses data from the National Education Longitu- 
dinal Study of 1988, “Fourth Follow-up, 2000” (NELS:88/ 
2000) to examine various education milestones along the 
path to a postsecondary credential. This NELS;88/2000 
survey tracks students who were in the eighth grade in 
1988, and who were thus 8 years beyond their expected 
(1992) high school graduation in 2000. 

3EST COPY AVAILABLE 

’Throughout this Issue Brief, the terms Black and White are used as shorthand for non- 
Hispanic Black and non-Hispanic White, respectively. Asian is used as shorthand for 
Asian or Pacific Islander. 

2 Socioeconomic status is also related to race/ethnicity and may mitigate attainment 
differences among racial/ethnic groups (see, e.g., Jacobson etal.2001). 

erJc 



The Issue Brief first examines three milestones that are 
traditional indicators of student progress — the on-time 
attainment of a regular high school diploma; 3 enrollment in 
a postsecondary institution within the year following high 
school graduation (hereafter referred to as immediate 
enrollment); and attainment of a postsecondary credential 
within the “scheduled” time frame 4 (i.e., within 4 years of 
enrollment for a bachelors degree, 2 years for an associate’s 
degree, and 1 year for a postsecondary certificate). Although 
this “on-time” schedule might be indicative of a traditional 
postsecondary path, few students follow it. For example, 
among NELS:88/2000 students, only 12 percent attained a 
postsecondary credential through this path. 5 

The traditional path is not the only route to obtaining a 
postsecondary credential. The American education system 
is relatively flexible, providing numerous opportunities for 
adults to further their education at later stages of their lives 
(e.g., high school equivalency programs such as the GED, 
open enrollments at community colleges, college programs 
for working adults). In fact, as of 2000, 15 percent of the 
NELS:88/2000 students who completed high school had 
done so through an alternate means, 30 percent of those 
who enrolled in a postsecondary institution had delayed 
their entry, and 59 percent of those who obtained a post- 
secondary credential had done so over an extended period 
(beyond the scheduled time frame). The second part of this 
Issue Brief examines student progress through high school 
and postsecondary education as of 2000 to show how this 
flexibility within the education system affects progress. 



3 ln this context, an on-time high school diploma is in reference to eighth-graders. 
Students who had been held back (or otherwise stayed back) prior to the eighth 
grade are counted as graduating on time as long as they were not also held back 
between the eighth grade and high school graduation.The on-time high school 
graduation measure used in this Issue Brief is from student transcripts; all other 
measures are based on students' self-reports. 

These milestones may not describe typical paths;for example, 59 percent of 
postsecondary graduates fail to complete their credential within the scheduled time 
frame. However, these milestones are related to persistence factors. Berkner.Cuccaro- 
Alamin,and McCormick (1996) found that the following factors lowered postsec- 
ondary student persistence and attainment: being a high school dropout or GED 
recipient, delaying enrollment by a year or more, and attending part time. 

s Unless otherwise noted, all findings reported in this brief are from analyses of 
NELS:88/2000. 
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Racial/Ethnic Differences in Meeting 
Traditional Milestones 

Figure 1 shows the progress of NELS:88/2000 students 
through each traditional education milestone. This figure 
shows the percentage of students of each racial/ethnic group 
who met each milestone, given that they had met the 
previous milestone(s). Racial/ethnic differences emerged at 
the first milestone, the receipt of a regular on-time high 
school diploma. Asian students were more likely than 
White, Black, and Flispanic students to receive a regular on- 
time diploma, with 91 percent doing so. White students 
also were more likely than Black and Hispanic students to 
receive a regular on-time diploma, with 82 percent of White 



students doing so compared to 72 percent of Black students 
and 67 percent of Hispanic students. When these on- 
time high school graduates reached the next milestone — 
immediate entry to a postsecondary institution — similar 
(but not identical) patterns emerged. Asian students who 
graduated from high school with a regular on-time diploma 
were more likely than White, Black, and Hispanic students 
to immediately enroll in a postsecondary institution. White 
students were more likely to do so than their Black counter- 
parts, but no differences were detected in the rates of 
immediate enrollment between White and Hispanic 
students. 



Figure 1 . Percentage of 1 988 eighth-graders meeting each traditional milestone, of those who met the previous milestone(s), by 

student race/ethnicity 



Milestone 



1 . On-time attainment of a regular 
high school diploma 



2. Enrollment in a postsecondary 
institution within the 
year following high 
school graduation 



3. Attainment of a postsecondary 
credential within the 
scheduled timeframe 
(e.g., 2 years for an 
associate's degree) 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/2000), "Fourth 
Follow-up, 2000." 
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Finally, at the third milestone, Black and Hispanic students 
who had graduated on time and immediately enrolled in a 
postsecondary institution were again found to have lower 
attainment rates than their Asian and White peers. Al- 
though about one-quarter of both Asian and White students 
who had received a regular on-time high school diploma 
and had immediately enrolled in a postsecondary institution 
obtained an on-time credential, no more than 10 percent of 
their Black or Hispanic peers did so. The net result of these 
differences in progress is that 23 percent of all Asian 
students who were in the eighth grade in 1988 completed a 
postsecondary credential through the traditional path, 



compared to 15 percent of all White students, 4 percent of 
all Black students, and 4 percent of all Hispanic students. 6 

Racial/Ethnic Differences in Attainment as of 
2000 

To examine progress regardless of the route taken, figure 2 
shows the percentage of students who met three less 



The percentage for Asians is significantly higher than the percentages for all other 
groups; the percentage for Whites is significantly higher than the percentages for 
Blacks and Hispanics. Analysis of credentials by level was beyond the scope of this 
Issue Brief; however, the reader should bear in mind that the differences observed 
here may include racial/ethnic differences in credential level as well as in the attain- 
ment of a credential. For example, among NELS:88/2000 students, 51 percent of Asians 
obtained a bachelor's degree or higher by 2000, compared to 34 percent of Whites, 

1 7 percent of Blacks, and 1 5 percent of Hispanics {Ingels et al. 2002). 



Figure 2. Percentage of 1988 eighth-graders meeting each less stringent milestone, of those who met the previous milestone(s), 
by student race/ethnicity 



Milestone 



1. High school orGED 
completion 
by 2000 
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by 2000 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1 988 {NELS:88/2000), 
"Fourth Follow-up, 2000." 
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stringent milestones — completing high school, enrolling in 
a postsecondary institution, or obtaining a postsecondary 
credential by the year 2000 — given that they had met each 
previous milestone(s). The first milestone allows the 
completion of high school through alternative means such 
as the GED; allowing this second-chance route to high 
school completion (along with more time) results in a 
significantly greater high school completion rate among 
each group of students. Asian students, however, still had a 
higher completion rate than other students, and White 
students had a higher completion rate than Hispanic 
students (although there were no longer detectable differ- 
ences between White and Black students). At the second 
milestone, more students in each racial/ethnic group who 
completed high school enrolled in a postsecondary institu- 
tion by 2000 than had enrolled immediately after high 
school; although Asian students still had higher enrollment 
rates than the three other student groups, the enrollment 
rate for Whites was not significantly higher than for Blacks 
or Hispanics. Finally, at the third milestone, obtaining a 
postsecondary credential, completion rates again were 
higher among each group of postsecondary entrants, but 
the differences for Asians and Whites versus Blacks and 
Hispanics remained. 

Further, although the gaps in high school completion rates 
between Asians and their Black and Hispanic peers and 
between Whites and Hispanics were not eliminated, they 
were reduced when “nontraditional” completion was 
allowed in addition to on-time graduation with a regular 
diploma. Thus, nontraditional paths do seem to help 
reduce or eliminate at least some racial/ethnic attainment 
differences. 

These findings also suggest that one issue for Black and 
Hispanic students, compared to White students, is persis- 
tence through high school and postsecondary education. As 
discussed above, Whites were more likely than Hispanics to 
graduate from high school by 2000, and among those who 
graduated from high school and enrolled in postsecondary 
education by 2000, Whites were more likely than Blacks 
and Hispanics to obtain a postsecondary credential by 2000. 
In addition, Whites were more likely than Blacks and 
Hispanics to graduate from high school on time, and even 
among those who graduated on time and immediately 
enrolled in college, Whites were more likely than Blacks and 
Hispanics to obtain an on-time postsecondary credential. 

Finally, flexibility within the education system increases 
the proportion of all racial/ethnic groups who meet these 
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education milestones, and in some cases, seems to reduce 
differences in attainment. This attenuation of attainment 
differences reflects the fact that among those who met each 
milestone, Blacks and Hispanics often were more likely to 
meet the milestone via a nontraditional means than were 
Asians and Whites (figure 3). 7 Attainment differences could 
be further attenuated over a longer time frame, which 
would provide more opportunity for meeting the milestones 
via a nontraditional path. 
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Figure 3. Percentage of 1 988 eighth-graders reaching each milestone by 2000 who did so via nontraditional means, by student 
race/ethnicity 
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Research and Development Reports are intended to 

■ share studies and research that are developmental 
in nature; 

■ share results of studies that are on the cutting 
edge of methodological developments; and 

■ participate in discussions of emerging issues of 
interest to researchers. 

These reports present results or discussion that do not 
reach definitive conclusions at this point in time, either 
because the data are tentative, the methodology is new 
and developing, or the topic is one on which there are 
divergent views. Therefore, the techniques and infer- 
ences made from the data are tentative and are subject 
to revision. 

A Study of Higher Education Instructional Expenditures is an 
examination of higher education costs undertaken by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). This study 
of higher education costs was mandated by Congress in the 
1998 Higher Education Act. The NCES response to the 
congressional mandate encompassed three reports: Study of 
College Costs and Prices , 1988-89 to 1997-98 (Cunningham 
et al. 2001); What Students Pay for College: Changes in Net 
Price of College Attendance Between 1992-93 and 1999-2000 
(Horn, Wei, and Berker 2002); and this third and final 
report. 

The first report in the congressionally mandated study drew 
the distinction between sticker price, i.e., the tuition that an 
institution charges for a college education, and cost , i.e., the 
fiscal resources expended by the institution to provide that 
education. Additionally, researchers for the first part of the 
study found that certain factors are associated with tuition 
rates. Most notable at state-supported institutions is the 
importance of annual budget appropriations. At private not- 
for-profit institutions, internal budget constraints, size of 
endowments, and external market competition were among 
factors associated with sticker price. There was little evi- 
dence indicating that expenditures for instruction were a 
major factor in determining tuition rates. 

0 




This report focuses solely on the issue of direct instruc- 
tional expenditures, and the factors associated with the 
comparative magnitude of those expenditures at 4-year 
colleges and universities in the United States. As evident in 
the findings and conclusions, the factors associated with 
instructional expenditures are different from those associ- 
ated with sticker price, as identified in the first part of the 
congressionally mandated study. Cost and price are not 
interchangeable constructs, and a strong statistical relation- 
ship between them has not been found. 

The data source for this analysis is multiple cycles of the 
Delaware Study of Instructional Costs and Productivity, 
henceforth called the Delaware Study. Begun in 1992 by the 
Office of Institutional Research and Planning at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, the study has grown into a national data- 
sharing consortium embracing over 300 4-year colleges and 
universities across the United States. The foci of data- 
sharing activities are detailed analyses of teaching loads by 
faculty category, instructional costs, and externally funded 
scholarly activity, all at the level of the academic discipline. 

Goals and Limitations of This Study 

The primary objective of this analysis of instructional 
expenditures is the identification of those factors that 
contribute to describing direct instructional costs in the 
colleges and universities that participate in the Delaware 
Study. 

The study is characterized by the following factors: 

■ Participation in the Delaware Study is voluntary , and 
is restricted to 4-year Title IV-eligible institutions 
only. The fact that the data population used in this 
study is self-selected raises the issue of nonresponse 
bias. For example, institutions that participate in the 
Delaware Study typically have enrollments of at least 
5,000 students and are organizationally complex, 
with discrete academic departments or programs that 
correspond with the four-digit codes assigned to 
disciplines within the NCES Classification of Instruc- 
tional Programs (CIP) taxonomy (Morgan, Hunt, and 
Carpenter 1991). In contrast, single-purpose institu- 
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tions with smaller enrollments frequently have 
multiple disciplines grouped within a given organiza- 
tional structure, e.g., Division of Social Sciences or 
Department of Education, and participate in much 
smaller numbers than their larger, more complex 
counterparts. In addition, because participation is 
restricted to 4-year institutions, findings cannot be 
extended to the 2-year college sector. 

■ Because the population for this study is self-selected, 
it is, by definition, not a random sample. Descriptive 
statistics are applied to data from responding institu- 
tions to describe instructional expenditures for those 
institutions, but the findings cannot be inferentially 
generalized to the larger population of all Title IV- 
eligible 4-year colleges and universities in the United 
States. However, this study’s findings nonetheless 
yield valuable descriptive information about expendi- 
tures in those institutions that participate in the 
Delaware data-sharing process. 

■ The Delaware Study expenditure data reflect direct 
instructional expense, and therefore cannot be used 
for a full cost model. There are methodological 
pitfalls and inconsistencies in full cost modeling in 
higher education, especially with respect to allocating 
indirect costs (as described in the full report). 

Within the context of these characteristics, this study yields 
information about factors that contribute to direct instruc- 
tional costs at an institution, and these expenditures 
generally compose the largest portion of the operating 
budget at most colleges and universities. 

Study Design and Methodology 

This study utilized data from multiple data collection cycles 
of the Delaware Study, focusing primarily on data collected 
during 1998, 2000, and 2001. Data were collected using an 
established survey instrument that requests detailed 
information on fall semester teaching loads by faculty 
category, and academic and fiscal year student credit hour 
production and direct expenses for instruction, research, 
and service activity. 

Direct instructional cost per student credit hour taught is 
the focal dependent variable examined in this study 
Patterns of dispersion and difference in cost across disci- 
plines are examined through a series of analytical lenses 
that are typically assumed to be major cost factors in the 
literature. These include institutional mission as character- 
ized by Carnegie institutional classification. The Delaware 
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Study employs the 1995 Carnegie taxonomy — research, 
doctoral, comprehensive, and baccalaureate institutions. 

The study also examines the impact of other variables such 
as highest degree offered within a discipline, and the 
relative emphasis on undergraduate versus graduate 
instruction within a discipline. 

Using appropriate statistical tools, the relationship of cost to 
variables such as department size (measured in terms of 
number of faculty), proportion of faculty who are tenured, 
volume of student credit hours taught, and personnel 
expense as a percentage of total instructional costs is 
examined and measured. Effects of highest degree offered in 
the discipline, as well as Carnegie institutional classifica- 
tion, are also examined. Cost factors are determined by 
disciplines, or where more appropriate, groups of disci- 
plines. 

Findings 

The key finding from analysis of multiple years of Delaware 
Study data is that most of the variance in instructional cost 
across institutions, as measured by direct expense per 
student credit hour taught, is associated with the disciplin- 
ary mix within an institution. 

A secondary factor affecting cost is institutional mission, as 
related to Carnegie institutional classification. This result 
may be associated with different faculty responsibilities at 
institutions with different Carnegie classifications. For 
example, faculty at research universities, extensively 
engaged in research activity, might be expected to teach 
fewer student credit hours at higher costs than faculty at 
comprehensive institutions. However, Carnegie classifica- 
tion accounts for less of the cost differential between 
institutions than the disciplinary mix factor. 

Figure A reflects actual academic year 2001 Delaware Study 
benchmarks for 5 of the 24 disciplines analyzed in this 
study. The benchmarks are mean values for direct expense 
per student credit hour taught, as reported by participating 
institutions. They have been refined to correct for outliers 
and influential cases, and as such, are fair reflections of the 
average cost of instruction in those disciplines. 

In chemistry, average direct expense per student credit hour 
taught ranges from $181 at comprehensive institutions to 
$264 at research universities, an $83 spread. The range in 
English is $28, from a low of $112 at comprehensive 
institutions to a high of $140 at research universities. 
Foreign languages range from $131 at doctoral universities 
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Figure A. Direct expense per student credit hour taught: Institution type within discipline, 2001 




languages engineering 



NOTE: Data for mechanical engineering at baccalaureate institutions are not applicable. 

SOURCE: University of Delaware, The Delaware Study of Instructional Costs and Productivity, 1 998-2001 . 



to $202 at baccalaureate colleges, a $71 spread, while 
mechanical engineering ranges from $316 at doctoral 
universities to $379 at research universities, a difference of 
$63. And sociology ranges from $100 at comprehensive 
institutions to $138 at baccalaureate colleges, a spread of 
$38. These examples in figure A are typical of the ranges in 
any given Delaware Study data collection cycle. 

While the foregoing discussion demonstrates that there is 
variation within a discipline across institution types , figure B 
clearly illustrates there is also considerable variation across 
the disciplines within an institution. Using the same disciplin- 
ary examples, at a research university, the difference in 
direct expense per student credit hour taught between 
English and mechanical engineering is $239; the difference 
between sociology and chemistry is $140. Comparable 
patterns are apparent within the other Carnegie categories 
as well. 

These cost differentials within disciplines across institution 
types and between disciplines within those types lead to an 
overarching question. In describing the cost of instruction 
at higher education institutions, which is the more impor- 
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tant factor — the designation of the institution as research, 
doctoral, comprehensive, or baccalaureate, or the configura- 
tion of disciplines that compose the institution? 

Hierarchical linear modeling (EILM) is a statistical tool that 
provides the capability to disaggregate total variance in cost 
by institution, and by discipline within the institution. HLM 
helps to explore and describe the dispersion of instructional 
costs across institutions, and to identify those factors that 
are associated with the dispersion. The hierarchical linear 
model constructed in this study demonstrates that most of 
the variance in cost is at the discipline level within an 
institution, ranging from 76.0 percent in the 1998 data 
collection cycle to 82.6 percent in the 2000 cycle. 

It can be asserted that Carnegie institutional classification, 
as a proxy for institutional mission, is tied to at least some 
of the dispersion of costs at the aggregate institutional level. 
When Carnegie classification is taken into account in the 
hierarchical linear model, the dispersion in cost across 
institutions decreases, and the relative variance due to 
disciplines within an institution ranges from 81.0 to 88.0 
percent. 
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Figure B. Direct expense per credit hour taught: Discipline within institution type, 2001 
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NOTE: Data for mechanical engineering at baccalaureate institutions are not applicable. 

SOURCE: University of Delaware, The Delaware Study of Instructional Costs and Productivity, 1998-2001. 



This important finding underscores that the disciplines that 
compose a college or university’s curriculum, not its 
Carnegie designation, are associated with most of the 
dispersion of costs among institutions. This further high- 
lights the distinction between costs, i.e., instructional 
expenditures, and price, i.e., tuition. Stated plainly, price is a 
constant for all undergraduates at an institution; chemistry 
and engineering majors pay the same tuition rate as English 
and sociology majors. However, the cost of delivering 
instruction in those disciplines varies widely 

Finding that most of the variation in instructional expendi- 
tures is associated with the mix of disciplines within an 
institution is also important in light of the issues raised in 
the first part of the congressionally mandated study. 
Researchers found no apparent relationship between the 
level of instructional expenditures at an institution and the 
tuition rate charged by that institution. Results of this 
analysis of direct instructional expense underscore the 
difficulty in relating price to cost at the level of the aca- 
demic discipline. While direct instructional expense per 
student credit hour taught in civil engineering is three times 
higher than that for sociology, it is not practical for an 
institution to charge engineering majors a tuition rate three 
times that charged to sociology majors. % . 




Indeed, the first report in the cost study found that institu- 
tional tuition rates at public institutions are determined 
largely by state appropriation levels, while competitive 
market forces shape tuition at private institutions. Neither 
of these external factors has anything to do with what it 
costs to deliver instruction in a discipline. Price (i.e., 
tuition) and cost (i.e., institution expenditures) are not 
interchangeable constructs. 

While the foregoing discussion described the forces that are 
associated with instructional cost within an institution, the 
study also focused on those factors that impact expendi- 
tures within a discipline. In The Economics of American 
Universities (Brinkman 1990), Paul Brinkman postulated 
that the behavior of marginal and average costs can be 
associated with four dimensions: size (i.e., quantity of 
activity or output), scope of services offered, level of 
instruction (for instructional costs), and discipline (for 
instructional costs). 

The analyses in this study determined that 60 to 75 per- 
cent of the variation in cost within a discipline or groups of 
disciplines is associated with specific cost factors consistent 
with those identified by Brinkman. While the association of 
a given variable with cost, as measured by direct expense 
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per student credit hour taught, may vary from discipline to 
discipline, the following general patterns are consistently 
observed: 

■ The volume of teaching activity, as measured by total 
student credit hours taught, is a major cost factor. 
Cost decreases as volume increases. 

■ Department size, as measured in terms of total 
number of faculty, is a consistent cost indicator. The 
larger the department, the higher the cost. 

■ The proportion of faculty holding tenure is a cost 
factor. The higher the proportion of tenured faculty, 
the higher the cost. 

■ The presence of graduate instruction in a discipline 
increases costs, although the measured effect of this 
variable on direct expense in this study is smaller 
than teaching volume, department size, and faculty 
tenure rate. 

■ Similarly, the extent to which expense is associated 
with personnel costs, as opposed to equipment costs, 
has less impact on total direct instructional expendi- 
tures within a discipline than do teaching volume, 
department size, and tenure rate. 

Conclusions 

While the first report in the congressionally mandated study 
of expenditures in higher education provided evidence that 
the price that students pay for an education is largely 
associated with factors external to the institution, the 
analyses in this report suggest that the direct cost of 
providing that education is more associated with internal 
institutional decisions and priorities. 

The mix of disciplines that compose an institution’s overall 
curriculum is associated with direct instructional expense at 
that institution and, to a smaller extent, its designation as a 
research, doctoral, comprehensive, or baccalaureate institu- 
tion. Costs vary more substantially across disciplines within 
a given institution than they do across institutions within a 
given discipline. 

Within the individual disciplines at an institution, econo- 
mies of scale have the greatest impact on instructional costs. 
When given a faculty of fixed size, the more student credit 
hours taught, the lower the unit cost. Increasing the size of 
that faculty without a concomitant increase in student 



credit hour production raises instructional expense. 
Increasing the proportion of tenured faculty — that cadre of 
faculty who are better compensated and are essentially a 
“fixed cost” — will increase instructional expense. And to a 
lesser extent, introducing or increasing the level of gradu- 
ate instruction raises instructional costs. 

While the data analyzed in this study reflect cost patterns 
for those 4-year colleges and universities participating in 
the Delaware Study of Instructional Costs and Productivity 
only, they nonetheless provide a clear and measurable 
understanding of cost behaviors within those institutions. 
These are fresh data, collected at the academic discipline 
level of analysis, and lend themselves to descriptive 
statistics that illuminate and clarify cost patterns within 
those institutions that elect to belong to this data-sharing 
consortium. 

A college or university’s tuition rate is tied to what compet- 
ing institutions charge, i.e., marketplace conditions, and 
what state legislatures provide as an operating subsidy. 
Instructional expenditures are tied more to fixed-cost 
factors, i.e., the mix of disciplines in place at the institu- 
tion, and within those disciplines, student credit hour 
production, department size, and tenure rate. This study 
suggests that depending upon their magnitude, these 
variables constitute a baseline level for instructional costs 
within a discipline, and these costs vary less by discipline 
across institutions than they do among disciplines within 
an institution. 

Most higher education institutions have multiple revenue 
streams, tuition being but one, to cover instructional costs. 
It is evident from this study that the factors that are 
associated with instructional costs are very different from 
the factors that are associated with tuition prices. 
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Introduction 

This report presents findings from the Integrated Post- 
secondary Education Data System (IPEDS) fall 2001 data 
collection, which included institutional characteristics data 
for the 2001-02 academic year and completions data 
covering the period July 1, 2000, through June 30, 2001. 
These data were collected through the IPEDS web-based 
data collection system. 

IPEDS collects data from postsecondary institutions in the 
United States (the 50 states and the District of Columbia) 
and its outlying areas. 1 For IPEDS, a postsecondary institu- 
tion is defined as an organization that is open to the public 
and has as its primary mission the provision of postsec- 
ondary education. IPEDS defines postsecondary education 
as fonnal instructional programs with a curriculum de- 
signed primarily for students who are beyond the compul- 
sory age for high school. This includes academic, vocational, 
and continuing professional education programs and 
excludes institutions that offer only avocational (leisure) 
and adult basic education programs. 

Participation in IPEDS was a requirement for the 6,458 
institutions in the United States and the 157 in the outlying 
areas that participated in Title IV federal student financial 
aid programs such as Pell Grants or Stafford Loans during 
the 2001-02 academic year. 2 In addition, institutions that 
do not participate in Title IV programs are offered the 
opportunity to participate in the IPEDS data collection. 

Tabulations in this report present selected data items 
collected from the 6,615 Title IV institutions in fall 2001. 
Additional detailed information is available through the 
various IPEDS web tools. 3 Institutions provided institu- 
tional characteristics and price data for the 2001-02 



Outlying areas include American Samoa, the Federated States of Micronesia, Guam, 
the Marshall Islands, the Northern Marianas, Palau, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

institutions participating in Title IV programs are accredited by an agency or orga- 
nization recognized by the U.S. Department of Education, have a program of over 300 
clock hours or 8 credit hours, have been in business for at least 2 years, and have a 
signed Program Participation Agreement (PPA) with the Office of Postsecondary 
Education (OPE), U.S. Department of Education. 

3c; °° http://nces.ed .gov/ipeds. 
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academic year and completions data (degrees and other 
formal awards conferred) during the 2000-01 academic 
year. This report presents data for all Title IV institutions. 

Institutional Characteristics 

NCES and other researchers use data from the Institutional 
Characteristics component of IPEDS to classify postsec- 
ondary institutions based on a variety of characteristics. 

Data on sector, level, control, and affiliation allow classifica- 
tion within general categories. More specific categories of 
institutions can be defined by using additional data, such as 
types of programs offered, levels of degrees and awards, 
accreditation, calendar system, admission requirements, 
student charges, and basic enrollment information. 

Institutions were classified as degree-granting if they 
awarded at least one associate’s or higher degree in aca- 
demic year 2000-01. Of the 6,458 Title IV institutions in 
the United States, 4,197 institutions, or 65 percent of all 
U.S. Title IV institutions, granted a degree during this 
period (table A). 

Institutions may be further classified by their control and 
level. Among the Title IV degree-granting institutions 
located in the United States, 59 percent offered a bachelor’s 
or higher degree, while 41 percent offered an associate’s as 
the highest degree (figure 1). Considering Title IV institu- 
tions in the United States that award certificates only (non- 
degree-granting), 76 percent offered certificates for com- 
pleting programs of less than 2 years’ duration, another 
22 percent offered certificates requiring at least 2 but less 
than 4 years of study, and 1 percent offered certificates at 
the postbaccalaureate level or higher. 

Further examination of the Title IV degree-granting institu- 
tions located in the United States indicates that 41 percent 
were public institutions, 40 percent were private not-for- 
profit institutions, and 19 percent were private for-profit 
institutions. Of the non-degree-granting Title IV institutions 
located in the United States, 17 percent were public institu- 
tions, 12 percent were private not-for-profit institutions, 
and 71 percent were private for-profit institutions. 
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Table A. Title IV institutions, by geographic area, control of institution, degree-granting status, and level of institution: United States and outlying areas, 
academic year 2001 -02 



Degree-granting status 
and level of institution 


Total 




United States 






Outlying areas 




Total 


Public 


Private 




Total 


Public 


Private 


Not-for-profit 


For-profit 


Not-for-profit 


For-profit 


All institutions 


6,615 


6,458 


2,099 


1,941 


2,418 


157 


30 


49 


78 


4 years and above 


2,578 


2,520 


629 


1,567 


324 


58 


17 


35 


6 


At least 2 but less than 4 years 


2,240 


2,213 


1,165 


269 


779 


27 


13 


2 


12 


Less than 2 years 


1,797 


1,725 


305 


105 


1,315 


72 


0 


12 


60 


Degree-granting 


4,279 


4,197 


1,713 


1,676 


808 


82 


30 


37 


15 


4 years and above 


2,545 


2,487 


628 


1,541 


318 


58 


17 


35 


6 


At least 2 but less than 4 years 


1,734 


1,710 


1,085 


135 


490 


24 


13 


2 


9 


Less than 2 years 


+ 


+ 


+ 


t 


+ 


+ 


+ 


t 


t 


Non-degree-granting 


2,336 


2,261 


386 


265 


1,610 


75 


0 


12 


63 


4 years and above 


33 


33 


1 


26 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


At least 2 but less than 4 years 


506 


503 


80 


134 


289 


3 


0 


0 


3 


Less than 2 years 


1,797 


1,725 


305 


105 


1,315 


72 


0 


12 


60 



tNot applicable. 

NOTE: Data are not imputed.The item response rates for all cells on this table are TOO percent. Outlying areas include American Samoa, the Federated States of Micronesia, Guam, 
the Marshall Islands, the Northern Marianas, Palau, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), Fall 2001 . 



Figure 1 . Title IV institutions, by degree-granting status and level and control of institution: United States, academic year 2001 -02 



Degree-granting institutions: Level 




Non-degree-granting institutions: Level 



4 years and above (1%) 




Degree-granting institutions: Control 



Non-degree-granting institutions: Control 




Private not- 
for-profit 
( 12 %) 



^ K ‘OTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

ERIC URCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), Fall 2001 . 
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Completions 

During the 2000-01 academic year, about 2.4 million 
degrees were awarded by Title IV degree-granting institu- 
tions located in the United States. Of the total number of 
degrees awarded, 24 percent were associate’s degrees, 51 
percent were bachelor’s degrees, 19 percent were master’s 
degrees, 2 percent were doctor’s degrees, and 3 percent were 
first-professional degrees 4 (table B). 

Control of institutions 

Public institutions awarded two-thirds (65 percent) of all 
degrees from Title IV degree-granting institutions in the 
United States during the 2000-01 academic year, while 
private not-for-profit institutions awarded 30 percent and 
private for-profit institutions accounted for the remaining 
5 percent (table C). Public and private not-for-profit insti- 
tutions awarded more bachelor’s degrees than any other 
type of degree. Bachelor’s degrees accounted for 52 percent 



4 First-professional degrees are awarded after completion of the academic require- 
ments to begin practice in the following professions: chiropractic (D.C. or D.C.M.); 
dentistry (D.D.S.or D.M.D.); law (L.L.B. or J.D.); medicine (M.D.); optometry (O.D.); 
osteopathic medicine (D.O.); pharmacy (Pharm.D.); podiatry (D.P.M.,D.P, or Pod.D.); 
theology (M.Div., M.H.L., B.D.,or Ordination);or veterinary medicine (D.V.M.). 



of all degrees awarded by public institutions and 56 percent 
of all degrees awarded by private not-for-profit institutions 
during 2000-01 (table B). Private for-profit institutions, 
on the other hand, were more likely to award associate’s 
degrees. Associate’s degrees accounted for 68 percent of the 
degrees awarded by private for-profit institutions during the 
2000-01 academic year. 

Public institutions awarded the majority of degrees at all 
levels, except at the first-professional level. They awarded 
79 percent of associate’s degrees, 65 percent of bachelor’s 
degrees, 53 percent of master’s degrees, and 63 percent of 
doctor’s degrees (table C). The majority of first-professional 
degrees (59 percent) were awarded by private not-for-profit 
institutions, while public institutions awarded 41 percent of 
the degrees at this level. 

Gender and race/ethnicity of recipients 

Women earned more degrees than men in academic year 
2000-01 (table C). Overall, about 58 percent of all degrees 
were awarded to women. Women earned more associate’s, 
bachelor’s, and master’s degrees than men in 2000-01. They 
received 60 percent of the associate’s degrees, 57 percent of 



Table B. Number and percentage of degrees conferred by Title IV degree-granting institutions, by control of 
institution and level of degree: United States, academic year 2000-01 



Level of degree 


Total 


Public 


Private not-for-profit 


Private for-profit 


Total, all degrees 


2,416,123 


1,575,799 


727,949 


112,375 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Associate's degrees 


578,865 


456,487 


45,711 


76,667 


Percent of total 


24.0 


29.0 


6.3 


68.2 


Bachelor's degrees 


1,244,171 


812,438 


408,701 


23,032 


Percent of total 


51.5 


51.6 


56.1 


20.5 


Master's degrees 


468,476 


246,054 


210,789 


11,633 


Percent of total 


19.4 


15.6 


29.0 


10.4 


Doctor's degrees 


44,904 


28,187 


15,920 


797 


Percent of total 


1.9 


1.8 


2.2 


0.7 


First-professional degrees 1 


79,707 


32,633 


46,828 


246 


Percent of total 


3.3 


2.1 


6.4 


0.2 



1 First-professional degrees are awarded after completion of the academic requirements to begin practice in the following professions: 
chiropractic (D.C. or D.C. M.); dentistry (D.D.S.or D.M.D.);law (LLB.or J.D.); medicine (M.D.); optometry (O.D.); osteopathic medicine 
(D.O.); pharmacy (Pharm.D.); podiatry (D.P.M., D.P., or Pod.D.); theology (M.Div., M.H.L., B.D., or Ordination); or veterinary medicine 
(D.V.M.). 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), Fall 2001. 
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Table C. Degrees conferred by Title IV institutions, by level of degree, control of institution, gender, and race/ethnicity: United States, academic 
year 2000-01 



Control of institution, gender, and 
race/ethnicity 


Total degrees 


Associate's degrees 


Bachelor's degrees 


Number 


Percent of total 


Number 


Percent of total 


Number 


Percent of total 


All institutions 


2,416,123 


100.0 


578,865 


100.0 


1,244,171 


100.0 


Control of institution 


Public 


1,575,799 


65.2 


456,487 


78.9 


812,438 


65.3 


Private not-for-profit 


727,949 


30.1 


45,711 


7.9 


408,701 


32.8 


Private for-profit 


112,375 


4.7 


76,667 


13.2 


23,032 


1.9 


Gender 


Men 


1,025,426 


42.4 


231,645 


40.0 


531,840 


42.7 


Women 


1,390,697 


57.6 


347,220 


60.0 


712,331 


57.3 


Race/ethnicity 


White, non-Hispanic 


1,664,805 


68.9 


396,403 


68.5 


890,077 


71.5 


Black, non-Hispanic 


211,044 


8.7 


61,600 


10.6 


106,775 


8.6 


Hispanic 


1 54,687 


6.4 


55,230 


9.5 


74,493 


6.0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


136,700 


5.7 


27,418 


4.7 


75,595 


6.1 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


18,062 


0.7 


6,392 


1.1 


8,683 


0.7 


Race/ethnicity unknown 


104,983 


4.3 


20,261 


3.5 


48,737 


3.9 


Nonresident alien 


125,842 


5.2 


11,561 


2.0 


39,811 


3.2 


Control of institution, gender, and 
race/ethnicity 


Master's degrees 


Doctor's degrees 


First-professional degrees 1 


Number 


Percent of total 


Number 


Percent of total 


Number 


Percent of total 


All institutions 


468,476 


100.0 


44,904 


100.0 


79,707 


100.0 


Control of institution 


Public 


246,054 


52.5 


28,187 


62.8 


32,633 


40.9 


Private not-for-profit 


210,789 


45.0 


15,920 


35.5 


46,828 


58.8 


Private for-profit 


11,633 


2.5 


797 


1.8 


246 


0.3 


Gender 


Men 


194,351 


41.5 


24,728 


55.1 


42,862 


53.8 


Women 


274,125 


58.5 


20,176 


44.9 


36,845 


46.2 


Race/ethnicity 


White, non-Hispanic 


296,108 


63.2 


25,865 


57.6 


56,352 


70.7 


Black, non-Hispanic 


35,364 


7.5 


2,091 


4.7 


5,214 


6.5 


Hispanic 


1 9,879 


4.2 


1,430 


3.2 


3,655 


4.6 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


22,272 


4.8 


2,440 


5.4 


8,975 


11.3 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


2,293 


0.5 


170 


0.4 


524 


0.7 


Race/ethnicity unknown 


31,136 


6.6 


1,945 


4.3 


2,904 


3.6 


Nonresident alien 


61,424 


13.1 


10,963 


24.4 


2,083 


2.6 



1 First-professional degrees are awarded after completion of the academic requirements to begin practice in the following professions: chiropractic (D.C.or D.C.M.); 
dentistry (D.D.S.or D.M.D.); law (L.L.B. or J.D.); medicine (M.D.); optometry (O.D.); osteopathic medicine (D.O.); pharmacy (Pharm.D.); podiatry (D.P.M., D.P.,or Pod.D.); 
theology (M.Div.,M.H.L.,B.D.,or Ordination); or veterinary medicine (D.V.M.). 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), Fall 2001 . 
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the bachelors degrees, and 59 percent of the master’s de- 
grees. On the other hand, men earned more doctor’s and 
first-professional degrees, 55 percent and 54 percent, 
respectively. 

Over two-thirds (69 percent) of all degrees conferred during 
the 2000-01 academic year were awarded to White, non- 
Hispanic students; 22 percent were awarded to minority 
students; and 10 percent were awarded to nonresident 
aliens (5.2 percent) or individuals whose race/ethnicity was 
unknown (4.3 percent). The majority of degrees at each 
level were awarded to White, non-Hispanic students: 

68 percent of associate’s degrees, 72 percent of bachelor’s 
degrees, 63 percent of master’s degrees, 58 percent of doc- 
tor’s degrees, and 71 percent of first-professional degrees. 

The proportion of degrees awarded to minority students 
was highest at the associate’s level, where they received 
26 percent of these degrees. Minorities were also awarded 
21 percent of bachelor’s degrees, 17 percent of master’s 
degrees, 14 percent of doctor’s degrees, and 23 percent of 
first-professional degrees. 

Although the proportion of degrees awarded to nonresident 
aliens varied by level, they received 13 percent of all mas- 
ter’s degrees and 24 percent of all doctor’s degrees, much 
higher proportions than any individual or specific group 
other than White, non-Hispanic. 

Tuition and Fees 

The overall increase in tuition and fees charged by institu- 
tions between 1996-97 and 2001-02 varied by student level 
and state residency status (table D). Note that these are 
average institutional charges; the numbers do not reflect 
average amounts paid by students because charges are not 
weighted by enrollment nor is financial aid taken into 
consideration. 5 Undergraduate tuition and required fees at 
public 4-year institutions rose 26 percent between 1996-97 
and 2001-02 for in-state students and 25 percent for out-of- 
state students. Between 1996-97 and 2001-02, graduate 
tuition and required fees at public institutions rose 30 per- 
cent for in-state students and 27 percent for out-of-state 
students. 

Among 4-year institutions, private for-profit institutions 
reported the largest increases in tuition and required fees. 

5 See also Choy and Berker (2003). 



At 4-year private not-for-profit institutions, tuition and fees 
charged to both undergraduates and graduates rose during 
this period (37 percent and 31 percent, respectively). 

Increases at public 2-year institutions were lowest during 
the period; charges to in-state students increased 18 per- 
cent, while charges to those attending out-of-state rose 20 
percent. Private not-for-profit 2-year institutions increased 
their tuition and required fees between 1996-97 and 2001- 
02 more than any other type of institution — 61 percent, 
while tuition at 2-year private for-profit institutions in- 
creased 40 percent. 

Price of Attendance 

Price of attendance is an estimate of the total amount an 
incoming undergraduate student will be required to pay to 
attend college. This price includes tuition and fees, books 
and supplies, room and board, and certain designated other 
expenses such as transportation. IPEDS collects price of 
attendance information for full-time, first-time, degree/ 
certificate-seeking students from Title IV institutions. These 
estimates are the amounts provided by the institutions’ 
financial aid offices and are used to determine a student’s 
financial need. 

Considering differences in price of attendance for full-time, 
first-time, degree/certificate-seeking students (referred to 
here as “undergraduates”) by institutional control, 4-year 
private not-for-profit institutions were more expensive than 
either private for-profit or public institutions of the same 
level (table E). The average price of attendance for under- 
graduates attending 4-year private not-for-profit institutions 
in 2001-02 was $20,667. This was higher than the price of 
$18,978 for these same students at 4-year private for-profit 
institutions. Public institutions reported the lowest prices 
among 4-year institutions, $10,559 for in-state undergradu- 
ates and $16,285 for out-of-state undergraduates, during 
the 2001-02 academic year. 

Two-year public institutions offered the lowest price of 
attendance overall during this same period, $8,020 to in- 
state students and $10,615 to out-of-state students. Eor the 
2001-02 academic year, students attending private institu- 
tions paid higher prices. At private for-profit 2-year institu- 
tions, first-time students could expect to pay $16,802 on 
average, while their counterparts at private not-for-profit 
institutions paid $14,966. 
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Table D. Changes in average charges by institutions for tuition and required fees to full-time, full- 
year students at Title IV degree-granting institutions, by student level, residency, and year 
of tuition and required fees: United States, academic years 1 996-97 and 2001-02 



Student level, residency, and 
year of tuition and required fees 




Tuition and required fees: 4-year and 
above institutions 

Private 


Public 


Not-for-profit 


For-profit 


Undergraduate 

In-state 


1 996-97 


$2,947 


t 


t 


2001-02 


$3,705 


t 


t 


Percent change 


26 


t 


t 


All other 


1996-97 


$7,578 


$9,985 


$7,835 


2001-02 


$9,441 


$13,631 


$10,809 


Percent change 


25 


37 


38 


Graduate 

In-state 


1996-97 


$3,282 


t 


t 


2001-02 


$4,252 


t 


t 


Percent change 


30 


t 


t 


All other 


1996-97 


$7,567 


$7,934 


$8,320 


2001-02 


$9,596 


$10,416 


$12,097 


Percent change 


27 


31 


45 


Tuition and required fees: At least 2-year but less 
than 4-year institutions 

Student level, residency, and Private 


year of tuition and required fees 


Public 


Not-for-profit 


For-profit 


Undergraduate 

In-state 


1 996-97 


$1,601 


t 


t 


2001-02 


$1,890 


t 


t 


Percent change 


18 


t 


t 


All other 


1 996-97 


$3,722 


$5,032 


$6,91 1 


2001-02 


$4,482 


$8,095 


$9,699 


Percent change 


20 


61 


40 



+Not applicable. 

NOTE:Tuition data are not imputed. The item response rates for all cells on this table range from 86.0 percent to 
1 00.0 percent. For public institutions, "all other" reflects out-of-state tuition and fees.Tuition and required fees are 
average institutional charges, not average amounts paid by students (i.e., charges are not weighted by enrollment). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), Fall 1 996 and Fall 2001 . 
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Table E. Average price of attendance for full-time, first-time, degree/certificate-seeking students at Title IV deg ree-g ranting 
institutions, by control of institution, residency, and level of institution: United States, academic year 2001-02 



Control of institution, residency, and level of institution 


On-campus price 


Off-campus (not 
with family) price 


Off-campus (with 
family) price 


Public institutions 
In-state 

4 years and above 


$11,721 


$12,734 


$7,222 


At least 2 but less than 4 years 


8,098 


10,496 


5,466 


Out-of-state 


4 years and above 


17,447 


18,459 


1 2,948 


At least 2 but less than 4 years 


10,693 


13,091 


8,060 


Private not-for-profit institutions 


4 years and above 


21,970 


22,787 


17,245 


At least 2 but less than 4 years 


15,406 


17,780 


11,711 


Private for-profit institutions 


4 years and above 


20,889 


20,703 


15,341 


At least 2 but less than 4 years 


17,716 


1 8,788 


13,901 



NOTE: Price data are not imputed.The item response rates for all cells on this table range from 86.6 percent to 100.0 percent. Price of attendance 
includes tuition and fees, room and board charges, books and supplies, and other expenses. 

SOURCE: U. 5. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), Fall 2001. 
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Adrienne Chute , P. Elaine Kroe , Patricia O’Shea, Maria Polcari, and 
Cynthia Jo Ramsey 

This article was originally published as the Introduction and Highlights of the E.D. Tabs repart of the same name. The universe data are from the 
Public Libraries Survey (PLS). 



Introduction 

The tables in this report summarize information about 
public libraries in the 50 states and the District of Columbia 
for state fiscal year (FY) 2001. Forty-nine states, the District 
of Columbia, and two outlying areas (Guam and the U.S. 
Virgin Islands) submitted data for FY 2001. 1 Data from 
Guam and the U.S. Virgin Islands are included in the tables, 
but not in the table totals. Minnesota did not respond to the 
survey — all of its data are imputed. The data were collected 
through the Public Libraries Survey (PLS), conducted 
annually by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) through the Federal-State Cooperative System 



(FSCS) for Public Library Data. The FY 2001 survey is the 
14th in the series. 2 This report is based on the final data file. 

This report includes information about service measures 
such as access to the Internet and other electronic services, 
number of Internet terminals used by staff only, number of 
Internet terminals used by the general public, reference 
transactions, public service hours, interlibrary loans, 
circulation, library visits, childrens program attendance, 
and circulation of children’s materials. It also includes 
information about size of collection, staffing, operating 
income and expenditures, type of geographic service area, 



’Data were not reported by the following outlying areas: American Samoa, the 
Marianas, Palau, and Puerto Rico. *' 



ERIC 



2 Trend data from some of the earlier surveys are discussed in Public Library Trends 
Analysis: Fiscal Years 1 992-1 996 (Glover 2001), a Statistical Analysis Report released by 
NCES in the summer of 2001. 
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type of legal basis, type of administrative structure, and 
number and type of public library service outlets. 3 Data 
were imputed for nonresponding libraries. 

Number of Public Libraries and Population of 
Legal Service Area 

■ There were 9,129 4 public libraries (administrative 
entities) in the 50 states and the District of Columbia 
in FY 2001. 

■ Public libraries served 97 percent 5 of the total popu- 
lation of the states and the District of Columbia, 
either in legally established geographic service areas 
or in areas under contract. 

■ Eleven percent of the public libraries served 72 per- 
cent of the population of legally served areas in the 
United States; each of these public libraries had a 
legal service area population of 50,000 or more. 

Service Outlets 

■ In FY 2001, 81 percent of public libraries had one 
single direct service outlet (an outlet that provides 
service directly to the public). Nineteen percent had 
more than one direct service outlet. Types of direct 
service outlets include central library outlets, branch 
library outlets, and bookmobile outlets. 

■ A total of 1,528 public libraries (17 percent) had one 
or more branch library outlets, with a total of 
7,450 branch outlets. The total number of central 
library outlets was 8,971. The total number of 
stationary outlets (central library outlets and branch 
library outlets) was 16,421. Eight percent of public 
libraries had one or more bookmobile outlets, with a 
total of 879 bookmobiles. 

Legal Basis and Interlibrary Relationships 

■ In FY 2001, 55 percent of public libraries were part 
of a municipal government, 11 percent were part of 
a county/parish, 15 percent were nonprofit associa- 
tion libraries or agency libraries, 9 percent were 
separate government units known as library districts, 
5 percent had multijurisdictional legal basis under an 



intergovernmental agreement, 3 percent were part of 
a school district, 1 percent were part of a city/county, 
and 2 percent reported their legal basis as “other.” 

■ Seventy-six percent of public libraries were members 
of a system, federation, or cooperative service, while 
23 percent were not. Two percent served as the 
headquarters of a system, federation, or cooperative 
service, 6 

Collections 

■ Nationwide, public libraries had 767.1 million books 
and serial volumes in their collections, or 2.8 vol- 
umes per capita, in FY 2001. By state, the number of 
volumes per capita ranged from 1.7 to 5.0. 

■ Public libraries nationwide had 34.3 million audio 
materials and 25.2 million video materials in their 
collections. 

■ Nationwide, public libraries provided 8.5 materials 
in electronic format per 1,000 population (e.g., CD- 
ROMs, magnetic tapes, and magnetic disks). 

Library Services 

Children's services 

■ Nationwide, circulation of children’s materials was 
653.9 million, or 37 percent of total circulation, in 
FY 2001. Attendance at children’s programs was 
51.8 million. 

Internet access and electronic services 

■ Nationwide, 96 percent of public libraries had access 
to the Internet. Ninety-one percent of all public 
libraries made the Internet available to patrons 
directly or through a staff intermediary, 4 percent of 
public libraries made the Internet available to patrons 
through a staff intermediary only, and 1 percent of 
public libraries made the Internet available only to 
library staff. 

■ Internet terminals available for public use in public 
libraries nationwide numbered 123,000, or 2.2 per 
5,000 population. The average number of Internet 
terminals available for public use per stationary 
outlet was 7. 5. 7 



3 See the glossary in the full report for definitions of the terms used in the report. 



4 Of the 9,1 29 public libraries, 7,352 were single-outlet libraries, 1 ,776 were multiple- 
outlet libraries, and 1 had zero public-service outlets (provided books-by-mail-only 
service). 

^his percentage was derived by dividing the total unduplicated population of legal 
service areas for the 50 states and the District of Columbia by the sum of their official 
state total population estimates. (Also see Data File, Public Use: Public Libraries Survey: 
Fiscal Year 2001 [NCES 2003-398] on the NCES web site.) 
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libraries that identify themselves as the headquarters of a system, federation, or 

cooperative service are not included in the count of members of a system, federation, 

or cooperative service. 

7 The average was calculated by dividing the total number of Internet terminals 
available for public use in central and branch outlets by the total number of such 
outlets. 
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■ Ninety-nine percent 8 of the unduplicated population 
of legal service areas had access to the Internet 
through their local public library. 

■ Nationwide, 90 percent of public libraries provided 
access to electronic services 9 

Other services 

■ Total nationwide circulation of public library materi- 
als was 1.8 billion, or 6.5 materials circulated per 
capita. By state, the highest circulation per capita was 
13.8, and the lowest was 2.1. 

■ Nationwide, 19.5 million library materials were 
loaned by public libraries to other libraries. 

■ Nationwide, reference transactions in public libraries 
totaled 296.2 million, or 1.1 reference transactions 
per capita. 

■ Nationwide, library visits in public libraries totaled 
1.2 billion, or 4.3 library visits per capita. 

Staff 

■ Public libraries had a total of 133,000 paid full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) staff in FY 2001, or 12.18 paid FTE 
staff per 25,000 population. Of the total FTE staff, 

23 percent, or 2.75 per 25,000 population, had 
master’s degrees from programs of library and infor- 
mation studies accredited by the American Library 
Association (“ALA-MLS” degrees); 11 percent were 
librarians by title but did not have the ALA-MLS 
degree; and 67 percent were in other positions. 

■ Forty-five percent of all public libraries, or 4,072 li- 
braries, had librarians with ALA-MLS degrees. 

Operating Income and Expenditures 

Operating income 



■ Nationwide, the average total per capita 10 operating 
income for public libraries was $30.02. Of that, 
$23.20 was from local sources, $3.82 from state 
sources, $.17 from federal sources, and $2.82 from 
other sources. 

■ Per capita operating income from local sources was 
under $3.00 for 9 percent of public libraries, $3.00 to 
$14.99 for 36 percent of libraries, $15.00 to $29.99 
for 33 percent of libraries, and $30.00 or more for 

22 percent of libraries. 

Operating expenditures 

■ Total operating expenditures for public libraries were 
$7.6 billion in FY 2001. Of this, 64 percent was 
expended for paid staff and 15 percent for the library 
collection. 

■ Thirty-one percent of public libraries had operating 
expenditures of less than $50,000, 41 percent 
expended $50,000 to $399,999, and 28 percent 
expended $400,000 or more. 

■ Nationwide, the average per capita operating expen- 
diture for public libraries was $27.64. By state, the 
highest average per capita operating expenditure was 
$51.58, and the lowest was $12.28. 

■ Expenditures for library collection materials in 
electronic format were 1 percent of total operating 
expenditures for public libraries. Expenditures for 
electronic access were 3 percent of total operating 
expenditures. 

Reference 

Glover, D. (2001). Public Libraty Trends Analysis: Fiscal Years 

1992-1996 (NCES 2001-324). U.S. Department of Education. 

Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 



■ In FY 2001, 77 percent of public libraries’ total 
operating income of about $8.2 billion came from 
local sources, 13 percent from state sources, 1 percent 
from federal sources, and 9 percent from other 
sources, such as monetary gifts and donations, 
interest, library fines, and fees. 



a This percentage was derived by summing the unduplicated population of legal 
service areas for (1 ) all public libraries in which the Internet was used by patrons 
through a staff intermediary only and (2) all public libraries in which the Internet was 
used by patrons either directly or through a staff intermediary, and then dividing the 
total by the unduplicated population of legal service areas in the United States. (Also 
see Data File, Public Use: Public Libraries Survey: Fiscal Year 2001 [NCES 2003-398] on the 
NCES web site.) 

9 Access to electronic services refers to electronic services (e.g., bibliographic and full- 
text databases, multimedia products) provided by the library due to subscription, 
lease, license, consortial membership or agreement. It includes full-text serial 
subscriptions and electronic databases received by the library or an organization 
r j w jth the library. 
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Data source: The NCES Public Libraries Survey (PLS), fiscal year 2001. 
For technical information, see the complete report: 

Chute, A., Kroe, P.E., O'Shea, P., Polcari, M., and Ramsey, CJ. (2003). Public 
Libraries in the United States: Fiscal Year 2001 (NCES 2003-399). 

Author affiliations: A. Chute and P.E. Kroe, NCES; P. O'Shea, M. Polcari, 
and C .J. Ramsey, U.S. Census Bureau. 

For questions about content, contact Adrienne Chute 
(adrienne.chute@ed.gov) . 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2003-399 ), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 



test copy available 

10 Per capita figures are based on the total unduplicated population of legal service 
areas (which excludes populations of unserved areas) in the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia, not on the state total population estimates. 
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International Comparisons in Fourth-Grade Reading Literacy: Findings From 
the Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS) of 2001 

Laurence T. Ogle, Anindita Sen, Erin Pahlke, Leslie Jocelyn, David Kastberg, 
Stephen Roey, and Trevor Williams 

This article was excerpted from the Statistical Analysis Report of the same nome. The sample survey dato ore primarily from the Progress in Interna- 
tional Reading Literocy Study (PIRLS). 



PIRLS 2001 in Brief 

The Progress in International Reading Literacy Study of 
2001 (PIRLS 2001) is an assessment of reading comprehen- 
sion conducted by the International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IE A). Thirty- five 
countries assessed the reading literacy of students in the 
upper of the two grades with the most 9-year-olds (fourth 
grade in most countries, including the United States). PIRLS 
2001 provides comparative information on the reading 
literacy of these fourth-graders and also examines factors 
that may be associated with the acquisition of reading 
literacy in young children. 

PIRLS 2001 will help educators and policymakers by 
answering questions such as the following: 

■ How well do fourth-grade students read? 

■ How do students in one country compare with 
students in another country? 

ERIC 15? 



■ Do fourth-grade students value and enjoy reading? 

■ Internationally, how do the reading habits and 
attitudes of students vary? 

As the sponsor for PIRLS 2001 in the United States, the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) is report- 
ing findings from the study that compare the United States 
with other countries and that take a closer look at perfor- 
mance within the United States. The full report on the 
international study is available at www.pirls.org . Also 
available at this site is the PIRLS 2001 Technical Report 
(Martin, Mullis, and Kennedy 2003), which examines 
specific technical issues related to the assessment. Support- 
ing data for the tables and analyses in this report are 
available at www.nces. ed.gov/surveys/pirls . 

Background 

PIRLS 2001 follows by 10 years a prior 1EA study of reading 
literacy called the 1EA International Reading Literacy Study 
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of 1991. Over the 10 years between these studies, progress 
has been made in the ways in which students are assessed 
and in the construction of the assessment instruments 
themselves. There has also been a shift in the design of the 
assessments. Thus, while P1RTS 2001 can trace its evolution 
from the 1991 1EA study, it is nevertheless a different study. 

P1RTS 2001 is the first in a planned 5-year cycle of interna- 
tional trend studies in reading literacy by the 1EA. P1RLS is 
designed to assist participating countries in monitoring the 
reading literacy of their fourth-grade populations in com- 
parison to other countries. 

Construction and administration 

A group of distinguished international reading scholars, the 
Reading Development Group, was formed to construct the 
PIRLS 2001 Framework (see Campbell et al. 2001) and 
endorse the final reading assessment. Each country fol- 
lowed internationally prescribed procedures to ensure valid 
translations and representative samples of students. Quality 
Control Monitors were then appointed in each country to 
monitor the testing sessions at the schools to ensure that 
the high standards of the PIRLS 2001 data collection 
process were met. 

Reading literacy achievement was measured by using a 
selection of four literary passages drawn from children’s 
storybooks and four informational texts. Submitted and 

/ reviewed by the PIRLS 2001 countries, the literary passages 

v 

included realistic stories and traditional tales. The informa- 
tional texts included chronological and nonchronological 
articles, a biographical article, and an informational leaflet. 

Data collection 

Data were collected in the final months of the 2000-01 
school year. In the United States, data were collected in the 
spring of 2001 from both public and private schools. 

Definition and aspects of reading literacy 

PIRLS 2001 measures reading abilities at a time in students’ 
schooling when most have learned how to read and are now 
using reading to learn. 

PIRLS 2001 defines reading literacy as follows: 

The ability to understand and use those written 
language forms required by society and/or 
valued by the individual. Young readers can 
construct meaning from a variety of texts. They 
read to learn, to participate in communities of 
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readers, and for enjoyment (Campbell et al. 

2001, p. 3). 

In PIRLS 2001, three aspects of reading literacy are as- 
sessed: purposes of reading, processes of comprehension, 
and reading behavior and attitudes. The first two aspects of 
reading literacy form the basis of the written test of reading 
comprehension, while the student background question- 
naire addresses the third aspect. 

Purposes of reading refers to the two types of reading that 
account for most of the reading young students do, both in 
and out of school: (1) reading for literary experience, and 
(2) reading to acquire and use information. In the assess- 
ment, narrative fiction is used to assess students’ ability to 
read for literary experience, while a variety of informational 
texts are used to assess students’ ability to acquire and use 
information while reading. The PIRLS 2001 assessment 
contains an equal proportion of text assessing each purpose. 

Processes of comprehension refers to ways in which readers 
construct meaning from the text. Readers (1) focus on and 
retrieve specific ideas, (2) make inferences, (3) interpret 
and integrate ideas and information, and (4) examine or 
evaluate text features. As shown in figure A, each process is 
assessed within each purpose of reading. 

Average Scores of Students in the United 
States and Other Countries 

PIRLS 2001 scores are reported on a scale of 0 to 1000, with 
an international average of 500 and a standard deviation of 
100. 1 For the 35 countries that participated in PIRLS 2001, 
figure B presents the average scores for three scales: the 
combined reading literacy scale and its two components, 
the literary and informational subscales. 2 The average 
scores of U.S. students are compared to the average scores 
of students in other participating countries and the interna- 
tional average score. 3 



The international average is the mean of all countries participating in the study 
calculated so that all participating countries have the same contribution to the 
average.The PIRLS 2001 scale average for each scale {the combined reading literacy 
scale and the literary and informational subscales) across countries was set to 500 and 
the standard deviation to 100. 

2 Average scores for each country are based on a sample of students, rather than all 
students, and are estimates of the population value of all 9-year-olds in each country. 
The combined literacy scale is based on the distribution of scores on all the test items, 
while the subscales are based on only the items that belong to each subscale. Hence, 
the combined reading literacy score is not the statistical average of the scores of the 
two subscales. 

3 No statistical adjustments (such as Bonferonni) are made while carrying out multiple 
comparisons between the United States and other countries. In order to be consistent 
with the comparisons carried out for the international report, the t-tests used in this 
report do not adjust forthe correlation between the U.S.average and the interna- 
JioE^rage. 
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Figure A. Percentage of PIRLS assessment items devoted to reading purposes and 
processes 





Purpose of reading (percent) 




Process of 


Literary 


Informational 




comprehension 


items 


items 


Total 


Total 


49 


50 


100 


Focus on and retrieve 
explicitly stated information 


9 


13 


22 


Make straightforward inferences 


14 


9 


23 


Interpret and integrate ideas 
and information 


20 


20 


40 


Examine and evaluate content, 
language, and textual elements 


6 


8 


14 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, Progress in 
International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS), 2001 . (Originally published as figure 2 on p. 3 of the 
complete report from which this article is excerpted) 



U.S. student performance on the combined reading 
literacy scale 

■ U.S. fourth-grade students perform significantly 
better than the international average of 500 on the 
combined reading literacy scale. 

■ U.S. fourth-graders outperform their counterparts in 
23 of the 34 other countries participating in PIRLS 
2001, although they score lower than students in 
England, the Netherlands, and Sweden. No detectable 
differences in scores are found between U.S. students 
and their counterparts in eight of the remaining 
PIRLS 2001 countries. 

U.S. student performance on subscales 

■ U.S. fourth-grade students perform better than the 
international averages on both of the reading 
subscales. 

■ Sweden outscores the United States on the literary 
subscale, and five countries — Bulgaria, England, 
Latvia, the Netherlands, and Sweden — outperform 
the United States on the informational subscale. 

■ U.S. fourth-graders outscore students in 26 countries 
on the literary subscale and outperform their coun- 
terparts in 17 countries on the informational 
subscale. 

Distribution of Average Combined Reading 
Literacy Scores 

The average scores for reading literacy describe how a 
country performs overall compared to other nations, but 
they provide no information about the way scores are 
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distributed within the countries. One country with an 
average score similar to another could have large numbers 
of high- and low-scoring students, while the other country 
could have large numbers of students performing at about 
the average score. Figure C details how scores are distrib- 
uted across countries. 

■ In the United States, the 5th percentile score for 
combined reading literacy is 389. Ninety-five percent 
of U.S. students score above 389; in the same way, 

5 percent of students score above 663, the 95th per- 
centile score. This means that the top 5 percent of 
U.S. students score at least 274 points higher than the 
bottom 5 percent. 

Looking at the length of the bars in figure C gives a sense of 
how large the differences are between a country’s highest 
and lowest performing students, but it does not describe 
how many students are high or low performing. As with 
average scores, because of the statistical techniques used to 
sample students, it is not accurate to rank countries’ scoring 
variation based simply on the length of the bars shown in 
figure C. Standard deviations of the combined reading 
literacy average scores give a mathematical way to tell how 
greatly scores are spread out from the country’s average 
score. 

■ Seventeen countries, or about half of the countries 
participating in PIRLS 2001, show less variation in 
student performance than the United States. Ten 
countries show more variation, while the remaining 
eight countries show no detectable differences in 
variation in student performance compared to the 
United States. 
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Figure B. Fourth-graders' average scores for the combined reading literacy scale, literary subscale, and informational 
subscale, by country: 2001 



o 
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□ Average is significantly higher 
than the U.S. average 

□ Average is not significantly 
different from the U.S. average 

□ Average is significantly lower 
than the U.S. average 
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’Met guidelines for sample participation rates only after replacement schools were included. 

National Defined Population covers less than 95 percent of National Desired Population. 

National Desired Population does not cover all of International Desired Population because coverage falls below 65 percent. 

4 Canada is represented by the provinces of Ontario and Quebec (0,Q) only. 

5 Hong Kong is a Special Administrative Region (SAR) of the People's Republic of China. 

National Defined Population covers less than 80 percent of National Desired Population. 

7 Nearly satisfied guidelines for sample participation rates after replacement schools were included. 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS), 
2001 . (Originally published as figure 3 on p. 5 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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Figure C. Distribution of average combined reading literacy scale scores of fourth-graders by percentiles, by country: 2001 
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England 1,2 
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^et guidelines for sample participation rates only after replacement schools were included. 

National Defined Population covers less than 95 percent of National Desired Population. 

National Desired Population does not cover all of International Desired Population because coverage falls below 6S percent. 

4 Canada is represented by the provinces of Ontario and Quebec (0,Q) only. 
s Hong Kong is a Special Administrative Region (SAR) of the People's Republic of China. 

National Defined Population covers less than 80 percent of National Desired Population. 

7 Nearly satisfted^uidelines for sample participation rates after replacement schools were included. 

Q iternational Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS), 2001 .(Originally published as figure 4 on 
Complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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Reading Literacy by Benchmarks 

Average scores in figure B indicate how well the United 
States performs relative to other countries, but the scores do 
not indicate the proficiency required to reach a particular 
score. To gain a better understanding of what scores 
represent in terms of reading proficiency, P1RLS 2001 
selected four cutoff points on the combined reading literacy 
scale labeled international benchmarks. These benchmarks 
were selected to correspond to the score points at or above 
which the lower quarter, median, upper quarter, and top 
10 percent of fourth-graders in the international PIRLS 
2001 sample performed. 4 

Student responses at the four benchmarks were analyzed to 
describe a set of reading skills and strategies displayed by 



benchmarking in PIRLS describes the performance of students at four international 
benchmarks based on the distribution of scores and the pattern of items answered 
correctly. Proficiency levels for the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) (i.e., Basic, Proficient, and Advanced) are established by the National Assessment 
Governing Board based on recommendations from broadly representative panels of 
educators and the general public who determine what students should know and be 
able to do at the three levels of performance in each subject area and in each grade 
assessed. 



fourth-graders at those points. These descriptions, together 
with the cut point scores, are listed in figure D. 5 

■ On the combined reading literacy scale, 19 percent of 
the fourth-grade students in the United States reach 
the top 10 percent benchmark, 41 percent the upper 
quarter benchmark, 68 percent the median bench- 
mark, and 89 percent the lower quarter benchmark. 
The percentage of U.S. fourth-graders reaching each 
of these benchmarks is higher than the international 
averages. 

■ Compared to the United States, no other country but 
England (24 percent) reports a higher percentage of 
students at the top 10 percent benchmark on the 
combined reading literacy scale. Sweden (47 percent) 



5 lf students' reading achievement was distributed in the same way in every country, 
then each country would be expected to have approximately 1 0 percent of fourth- 
graders reaching the top 1 0 percent benchmark, 25 percent the upper quarter 
benchmark, 50 percent the median benchmark, and 75 percent the lowerquarter 
benchmark. 



Figure D. Fourth-graders' reading skills and strategies, and cut point scores, by benchmark points for the combined reading 
literacy scale: 2001 



Cut point 

Benchmark scores 



Reading skills and strategies 1 



Top 10 percent 



Upper quarter 



615 and ^ Demonstrate ability to integrate ideas and information 

above Provide interpretations about characters’ feelings and behaviors with 

text-based support 

Integrate ideas across the text to explain the broader significance or 
theme of the story 

Demonstrate understanding of informational materials by integrating information 
across various types of materials and successfully applying it to real-world situations 



570 and 
above 



> 



Demonstrate ability to make inferences and recognize some text features 
in literary texts 

Make inferences to describe and contrast characters’ actions 



Median 



510 and 
above 



^ Make elementary interpretations 

Locate specific parts of text to retrieve information 
Make observations about whole texts 



Lowerquarter 



435 and 
above 



«► Retrieve explicitly stated details from various literary and infomational texts 



The responses of students who score within 5 points of each of the cut point scores were evaluated to determine reading skills and strategies 
displayed by fourth-graders at those points. Procedures used for anchoring these items to the benchmarks are explained more fully in the PIRLS 
Technical Report at www.pirls.org . 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS), 2001. 
(Originally published as figure 5 on p. 8 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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reports a higher share of students at the upper 
quarter benchmark compared to the United States. 

■ On the literary subscale, for the United States, 22 per- 
cent of students reach the top 10 percent benchmark, 
43 percent the upper quarter benchmark, 70 percent 
the median benchmark, and 90 percent the lower 
quarter benchmark. The percentage of U.S. fourth- 
graders reaching each of these benchmarks on the 
literary subscale is higher than the corresponding 
international averages. 

■ On the informational subscale, for the United States, 
15 percent of students reach the top 10 percent 
benchmark, 36 percent the upper quarter benchmark, 
66 percent the median benchmark, and 89 percent 
the lower quarter benchmark. The percentage of U.S. 
fourth-graders reaching these benchmarks on the 
informational subscale is higher than the correspond- 
ing international averages. 

How Different Groups Perform 

Achievement by sex 

In the United States and many other countries, policy- 
makers and educators are interested not only in overall 
achievement but also in achievement by specific groups of 
students. For example, patterns of differences between boys 
and girls in reading achievement across countries can point 
to areas where additional educational resources might be 
focused. 

■ Fourth-grade girls score higher than fourth-grade 
boys on the combined reading literacy scale, on 
average, in every participating P1RLS 2001 country 
(figure E). In the United States, on average, girls 
score 18 points higher than boys on the combined 
reading literacy scale. Internationally, the average 
score difference between boys and girls ranges from 
8 points (Italy) to 27 points (Belize, Iran, and New 
Zealand). 6 

■ Fourth-grade girls score higher than boys on both 
the literary and informational subscales in all of the 
participating P1RLS 2001 countries. In the United 
States, fourth-grade girls, on average, outscore boys 
by 16 points on both the literary and informational 
subscales. 

■ Fourth-grade girls in Sweden, England, the Nether- 
lands, and Bulgaria outscore U.S. girls on the com- 



6 Differences in scores by sex are not shown here for Kuwait due to low response rates 
on the question related to sex. However, the international average includes Kuwait's 
averaae scale score. . 
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bined reading literacy scale. However, U.S. girls 
perform better than their counterparts in 21 of the 
participating P1RLS 2001 countries. 

■ Fourth-grade boys in the Netherlands and Sweden 
outperform U.S. boys on the combined reading 
literacy scale, although U.S. boys perform better than 
their peers in 22 of the participating P1RLS 2001 
countries. 

U.S. achievement by race/ethnicity 

Another area of interest among policymakers and educators 
is the achievement of racial/ethnic groups. A number of 
countries that participated in P1RLS 2001 have large and 
diverse racial/ethnic groups. However, since these groups 
vary considerably across countries, it is not possible to 
compare their performance internationally. Thus, the 
findings in this section refer only to P1RLS 2001 results for 
the United States. 

■ With the exception of Black fourth-graders, each 
racial/ethnic group in the United States scores higher 
than the international average (i.e., 500) on the 
combined reading literacy scale, as well as on the two 
reading subscales. 

■ There is considerable variation in scores among the 
racial/ethnic groups in the United States. On average, 
White fourth-grade students perform better than 
Black and Hispanic fourth-graders on the combined 
reading literacy scale, as well as on the two subscales 
(figure F). Asian fourth-grade students, on average, 
also perform better than Black and Hispanic students 
on the combined reading literacy scale, as well as on 
the informational subscale. On the literary subscale, 
Asian students perform better than Black students, 
while there are no detectable differences in perfor- 
mance between Asian and Hispanic students. There 
are no detectable differences in scores between White 
and Asian fourth-grade students across any of the 
reading scales. 

■ A larger percentage of White fourth-graders in the 
United States reach the top 10 percent benchmark on 
the combined reading literacy scale than do Black or 
Hispanic fourth-graders. Thus, 25 percent of White 
fourth-graders reach the top 10 percent benchmark, 
while 6 percent of Black and 10 percent of Hispanic 
fourth-graders reach the same benchmark. There is 
no detectable difference in the percentages of White 
and Asian fourth-graders who reach the top 10 
percent benchmark, but a larger percentage of Asian 
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Figure E. Difference in average scores between boys and girls for the combined reading literacy scale of fourth-graders, 
by country: 2001 



Country 
Argentina 
Belize 
Bulgaria 
Canada (0,Q) 1,2 
Colombia 
Cyprus 
Czech Republic 
England 3,4 
France 
Germany 
Greece 4 
Hong Kong,SAR 5 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Iran 
Israel 6 
Italy 
Latvia 
Lithuania 1 
Macedonia 
Moldova 
Morocco 7 
Netherlands 3 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Romania 
Russian Federation 4 
Scotland 3 
Singapore 
Slovak Republic 
Slovenia 
Sweden 
Turkey 
United States 3 

International average 

T 

50 40 





30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 50 
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Average score difference 



National Desired Population does not cover all of International Desired Population because coverage falls below 65 percent. 

2 Canada is represented by the provinces of Ontario and Quebec (0,Q) only. 

3 Met guidelines for sample participation rates only after replacement schools were included. 

National Defined Population covers less than 95 percent of National Desired Population. 
s Hong Kong is a Special Administrative Region (SAR) of the People's Republic of China, 

National Defined Population covers less than 80 percent of National Desired Population. 

7 Nearly satisfied national guidelines for sample participation rates after replacement schools were included. 

NOTE: All average score differences reported are statistically significant 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS), 
2001, (Originally published as figure 7 on p.1 1 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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Figure F. U.S. fourth-graders' average scores for the combined reading literary scale, literacy subscale, and informational 

subscale, by race/ethnicity: 2001 




NOTE: Black includes African American, and Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin unless specified.The United States 
met guidelines for sample participation rates after replacement schools were included. 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, Progress in International Reading Literacy Study {PIRLS), 

2001 . (Originally published as figure 9 on p. 1 3 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



fourth-graders reach this benchmark than do Black 
fourth-graders. 

■ A larger percentage of both White and Asian fourth- 
graders in the United States reach the upper quarter 
benchmark on the combined scale than do Black and 
Hispanic fourth-graders. Thus, 51 percent of White 
and 46 percent of Asian fourth-graders reach the 
upper quarter benchmark, while 19 percent of Black 
and 27 percent of Hispanic fourth-graders reach the 
same benchmark. 

U.S. achievement by control of school 

On average, fourth-grade students in private schools in the 
United States score significantly higher than fourth-grade 
students in public schools on the combined reading literacy 
scale, and also on the literary and informational subscales. 
For example, on the combined reading literacy scale and 
the informational subscale, on average, fourth-grade 
students in private schools score 42 points higher than 
students in public schools. On the literary subscale, private 
school fourth-graders score an average of 45 points higher 
than public school fourth-graders. 

U.S. achievement by poverty level in public schools 

One measure of poverty in U.S. public elementary schools is 
the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price 







lunch. 7 In order to examine how fourth-graders’ scores on 
the combined reading literacy scale are associated with their 
schools’ poverty level (percentage of students receiving free 
or reduced-price lunch), U.S. public schools were classified 
into five groups: (1) schools with the lowest poverty levels 
of less than 10 percent; (2) schools with poverty levels 
ranging from 10 to 24.9 percent; (3) schools with poverty 
levels ranging from 25 to 49.9 percent; (4) schools with 
poverty levels ranging from 50 to 74.9 percent; and 
(5) schools with the highest poverty levels of 75 percent 
or more. 8 

■ Fourth-graders in U.S. public elementary schools 
with the highest poverty levels score lower on the 
combined reading literacy scale compared to their 
counterparts in schools with lower poverty levels. 

■ Fourth-graders in schools with intermediate poverty 
levels of 10 to 24.9 percent and 25 to 49.9 percent 
score higher on the combined reading literacy scale 
than students in schools with poverty levels of 50 to 
74.9 percent and 75 percent or more. However, there 
are no detectable differences in scores between U.S. 



7 Data for the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch in U.S. 
public elementary schools participating in PIRLS 2001 were taken from the U.S. 
Department of Education, NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/ 
Secondary School Universe Survey,” 1 999-2000. 

8 Since the measure of school poverty used for the United States in this analysis cannot 
be applied to other countries, only data for U.S. schools are used in these comparisons. 
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fourth-graders in public schools with poverty levels 
of 10 to 24.9 percent and 25 to 49.9 percent. 

■ On average, lower percentages of fourth-graders in 
the highest poverty public schools in the United 
States reach the upper two international benchmarks 
(top 10 percent and upper quarter) than their coun- 
terparts in the lowest poverty schools. For example, 
in the highest poverty schools, about 3 percent of 
fourth-grade students reach the top 10 percent inter- 
national benchmark, while in the lowest poverty 
schools, about 34 percent of fourth-grade students 
reach the same benchmark. Additionally about 

14 percent of students in the highest poverty schools 
reach the upper quarter benchmark, but in the lowest 
poverty schools, 64 percent of students reach that 
benchmark. 

Reading and Instruction in the Classroom 

Reading curriculum and instructional time 

Do school principals and teachers encourage reading 
instruction through a variety of initiatives? What propor- 
tion of the school day is spent in reading instruction? 
Answers to these questions can give an indication of the 
emphasis that reading instruction receives in the curricu- 
lum of a country. 

■ According to school principals, 72 percent of U.S. 
fourth-graders attend schools that have a written 
statement describing the reading curriculum, 
which is nearly double the international average of 
37 percent. 

■ Almost all U.S. fourth-grade students (95 percent) 
attend schools with a curricular emphasis on reading. 
This is greater than the international average of 

78 percent. 

■ Principals report that 95 percent of U.S. fourth-grade 
students attend schools with informal initiatives to 
encourage reading, which is greater than the interna- 
tional average of 76 percent. 9 

■ Based on teacher reporting, 65 percent of U.S. fourth- 
graders receive more than 6 hours of reading instruc- 
tion per week, a higher percentage than the interna- 
tional average of 28 percent (figure G). This percent- 
age is also higher than the national average in 31 of 
the other 34 participating P1RLS 2001 countries. 



informal initiatives to promote reading include book clubs, independent reading 
contests, and schoolwide recreational reading periods to encourage students to read. 
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■ The average combined reading literacy achievement 
scores of U.S. fourth-graders do not vary by the 
amount of instructional time they receive. 

Teacher preparation and experience 

Examining teachers’ preparation and tenure indicates the 
experience of teachers in the classroom. On the teacher 
questionnaire in P1RLS 2001, teachers were asked about the 
training they have received and the number of years they 
have been teaching. 

■ Based on teacher reports of their preparation for 
teaching, 95 percent of U.S. fourth-graders are taught 
by certified teachers. 10 This is higher than the 
corresponding international average of 89 percent. 

■ U.S. fourth-graders appear to be taught by teachers 
who have more experience teaching fourth grade 
than their counterparts in the majority of the partici- 
pating PIRLS 2001 countries. On average, U.S. 
fourth-grade students are taught by teachers who 
have been teaching fourth grade for 7 years. 11 
Twenty-six of the other 34 participating countries 
reported that their fourth-graders are taught by 
teachers with fewer years of experience teaching 
fourth grade. 

Reading Outside of School 

Reading outside of school for enjoyment 

To investigate the reading habits of fourth-graders outside 
of school, PIRLS asked students a series of questions about 
whether they read for fun outside of school and how often 
they did so. Students could indicate that they read for fun 
“every day or almost every day,” “once or twice a week,” 
“once or twice a month,” or “never or almost never.” 

■ Thirty-five percent of U.S. fourth-graders report 
reading for fun every day or almost every day. This 
percentage is smaller than the international average 
of 40 percent. 

■ Thirty-two percent of U.S. fourth-graders report that 
they never or almost never read for fun outside of 
school, a significantly higher percentage than the 
international average of 18 percent. 



^Indicates that students are taught by a teacher with a teaching certificate.The NAEP 
reading assessment data from 1994 show that 95 percent of the teachers of fourth- 
grade students were certified in the state in which they taught. In the 2001 Schools 
and Staffing Survey (SASS), 97 percent of fourth-grade teachers reported that they 
were certified. 

n ln the 2001 SASS, fourth-grade teachers reported that, on average, they had been 
teaching for 14 years. 

,i *• i 
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International Comparisons in Fourth-Grade Reading Literacy: Findings From the Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS) of 2001 




’Significant difference between U.S. average and international average in this category. 

N0TE:The United States met guidelines for sample participation rates after replacement schools were included. 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS), 
2001. (Originally published as figure 11 on p,16of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



■ In the United States, fourth-graders who read for fun 
every day or almost every day have higher average 
scores on the combined reading literacy scale com- 
pared to those who never or almost never read for 
fun, or do so once or twice a month. This pattern 
holds at the international level as well, based on the 
international averages. 

Choice of activities outside of school 

To learn more about students’ reading habits, PIRLS 2001 
asked students about their choice of reading materials and 
how often they read different types of texts when they are 
not in school. 

■ In the United States, 92 percent of fourth-graders 
report reading for information at least once or twice a 
month, a higher percentage than those who report 
reading either literary fiction, such as stories or 
novels (79 percent), or comics (43 percent) at least 
once or twice a month. 

■ In the United States, 43 percent of fourth-graders 
report that they read comics at least once or twice a 
month, a significantly lower percentage than the 
international average of 74 percent. 



■ U.S. fourth-graders who report reading literary fiction 
outside of school at least once or twice a month have 
higher scores on the combined reading literacy scale 
than those who never or almost never do so. This 
pattern is also evident at the international level, 
based on international averages. 

■ No measurable differences in scores on the combined 
reading literacy scale are detected between U.S. 
fourth-graders who read informational materials 
every day or almost every day, and those who never 
or almost never do so. 

PIRLS 2001 also asked students about their TV- and video- 
watching habits. 

■ Eighteen percent of U.S. fourth-graders report 
watching TV or videos on a normal school day for 5 
hours or more. This is significantly higher than the 
international average of 12 percent. On average, U.S. 
fourth-graders report watching TV or videos daily for 
a greater number of hours than the international 
average (2.2 hours vs. 2 hours). 

■ Looking at the international average for the com- 
bined reading literacy scale, fourth-graders who 
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watch TV for more than 5 hours on a normal school 
day score lower than those who watch TV for 3 to 5 
hours a day or less frequently In the United States, 
the same finding holds. 



Sample Items From PIRLS 2001 

The sample items presented here show actual student 
responses and compare U.S. fourth-graders’ performance to 
the international average. The items also demonstrate 
acceptable performance at the four benchmarks (top 10 
percent, upper quarter, median, and lower quarter). The 
reading passage (exhibit A) and all of these items have been 
released to the public by IEA. 



Exhibit A. One of the reading passages used in PIRLS 2001 




The Upside-Down Mice J 

by Roald Oahl 

. nrc upon n time there lived mi old mnn of 87 whoso nnmc wns l^ibon. 

| All his life ho had been n quint nnd peaceful person. He was very poor 
and very happy. 

When l^ihon discovered thnt ho hnd mire in his house, it did not bother him 
much nt first, liut the mice multiplied. They began to bother him. They kept on 
multiplying and finally (here came a time when even be could aland it nu lunger. 

“This is roo much." hr said. “This rmlly is going n hit too for.” Hr hobhlrd 
out of the house down the rood to n shop where he bought some mousetraps, a 
piece of cheese and some glue. 

When hr got home, hr put the glur on thr 
underneath of thn mousetraps nnd stuck them 
to l he ceiling. Then he baited them carefully 
with pieces of cheese nnd set them to go off. 

Thnt night when the mice came out of their 
hulea and saw the mousetrap 8 on the ceiling, 
they thought it wns n tremendous joke. They 
wnlkrd around <m the floor, nudging each other 
and pointing up with their front paw a and 
muring with Inughter. After nil, it wns pretty 
silly, mousctrnps on the ceiling. 

When Labun came down the next morning 
nnd snw thnt there were no mire caught in the 
traps, ho smiled but said nothing. 

He took a chair and pul glue on the bottom 
of its legs nnd stuck it upside-down to thr 
ceiling, near thn mousetraps. He did thn same 
with the table, the television set and the lamp. 

Hr took everything thnt, wns on thr floor nnd 
stuck it upside-down on the ceiling. He even put 
a little carpet up there. 




The next night when the mice camo out of their holes they wore still joking 
anti laughing about what they had seen the nigh l before. Bui now. when they 
looked up nt thn coiling, they stopped In ugh mg very suddenly. 

“Good gracious mo!” cried ono. “Look up there! ThoTo's the floor!” 

"Heavens above!" shunted another. “We must be standing on the ceiling!” 
*Tm hoginning to fool n littlo giddy,” said another. 

“All tho blood’s going to my head,” said another. 

’Tills is terrible!” said a very senior mouse with lung wliiskers. "This is 
ronlly torrihlo! Wo must do something about it nt oncer 

“I shall faint if 1 have to stand on my head any ! on gar!” shouted a 
young mouse. 

“Me too!” 

“1 can’t stand it!” 

“Save us! Do something, somebody, quick!" 

They were getting hysterical now. “T know whnt we’ll do," snid the very 
senior mouse. “We’ll all stand on our heads, then we'll be the right way up,” 

Obediently, they all stood on their heads, and after a long time, one by one 
they fninted from a rush of hlood to their hrnins. 

When La bon came down the next morning the floor was littered with mice. 
Quickly he gathered them up and popped them all in a basket. 

So the thing to mnem her is this: whenever the world seems to he terrihly 
upside-down, make sure you keep your feet firmly on the ground. 




SOURCE: Previously published on p. 20 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted. 
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Sample item at the top 10 percent PIRLS 2001 
international benchmark, with response illustrating 
performance at this benchmark 

You learn what Labon is like from the things he does. 
Describe what he is like and give two examples of what 
he does that show this. 

He was Smart. He tboiftbt of a $oo£ 

to trick the mice. 

This sample item was worth up to 3 points. The sample 
response shown earned partial credit (2 out of 3 points). 

Percentage of students earning at least 2 points 

U.S. average 49* 

International average 30 

•Significant difference between U.S. average and international average. 



Sample item at the top 10 percent PIRLS 2001 
international benchmark, with response illustrating 
performance at this benchmark 

Why did Labon smile when he saw there were no mice in 
the traps ? 

Labon knew tbe mice did not 

know bis trick ^/et. 

This sample item was worth 1 point. The sample 
response shown earned full credit. 

Percentage of students earning full credit (1 point) 

U.S. average 47* 

International average 31 

^Significant difference between U.S. average and international average. 



Sample item at the upper quarter PIRLS 2001 
international benchmark, with response illustrating 
performance at this benchmark 

Do you think the mice were easy to fool? Give one reason 
why or why not. 

No It took two nights to 
trick them. 

This sample item was worth 1 point. The sample 
response shown earned full credit. 

Percentage of students earning full credit (1 point) 

U.S. average 54* 

International average 37 

•Significant difference between U.S. average and international average. 



Sample item at the median PIRLS 2001 international 
benchmark, with response illustrating performance 
at this benchmark 

Which words best describe this story ? 

O serious and sad 
O scary and exciting 
+ funny and clever 
O thrilling and mysterious 

This sample item was worth 1 point. Students earned 
full credit by selecting the correct multiple-choice 
response (indicated by the shaded oval). 

Percentage of students earning full credit (1 point) 

U.S. average 81* 

International average 68 

•Significant difference between U.S. average and international average. 
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Sample item at the lower quarter PIRLS 2001 
international benchmark, with response illustrating 
performance at this benchmark 

Where did Labon put the mice when he picked them up 
from the floor? 

Ih a basket 



This sample item was worth 1 point. The sample 
response shown earned full credit. 

Percentage of students earning full credit (1 point) 

U.S. average 87 

International average 84 



Sample item at the lower quarter PIRLS 2001 
international benchmark, with response illustrating 
performance at this benchmark 

Why did Labon want to get rid of the mice ? 

O He had always hated mice . 

• There were too many of them . 

O They laughed too loudly. 

O They ate all his cheese. 

This sample item was worth 1 point. Students earned 
full credit by selecting the correct multiple-choice 
response (indicated by the shaded oval). 



Percentage of students earning full credit (1 point) 

U.S. average 84* * 

International average 79 

♦Significant difference between U.S.average and international average. 



IEA International Reading Literacy Study of 
1991 

Reading performance over time 

Ten years before PIRLS 2001 was administered, the IEA 
conducted the IEA International Reading Literacy Study 
of 1991. This study, like PIRLS 2001, assessed the reading 
literacy of fourth-graders in over 30 countries using 
42 items taken from 6 reading passages. However, when a 
follow-up for the 1991 study was being planned, the IEA 
decided to discontinue it and develop a new assessment 
incorporating the latest approaches to measuring reading 
literacy (Campbell et al. 2001). This new study would 
become PIRLS 2001. 

In anticipation of the simultaneous release of PIRLS 2001 
and the IEA International Reading Literacy Study of 1991, 
NCES commissioned a comparative analysis of the two 
assessments. Frameworks, passages, and items in both 
studies were reviewed and compared. Results indicate that 
the two studies are quite different. To cite a few examples: 
Reading passages in PIRLS 2001 were found to be “longer, 
more engaging, and more complex in most cases” than 
those found in the IEA International Reading Literacy Study 
of 1991 (Kapinus 2003, p. 8). PIRLS 2001 also used many 
more constructed-response (essay-type) questions and 
presented them in a way “that might have improved 
students’ motivation to read and respond to the texts” 
(Kapinus 2003, p. 8). The analysis also found that, in 
general, PIRLS 2001 tapped skills “requiring deeper 
thinking” than those in the IEA International Reading 
Literacy Study of 1991 (Kapinus 2003, p. 8). Because of 
these and other differences, it is impossible to directly 
compare results from these two assessments. However, 
separately, each study provides important clues about how 
well students in these countries, including U.S. fourth- 
graders, perform in reading literacy. 

While participating in PIRLS 2001, some countries ex- 
pressed interest in comparing reading performance between 
1991 and 2001. Since comparisons between the two 
assessments were impossible, the IEA gave participating 
countries an opportunity to readminister the 1991 study 
during the PIRLS 2001 administration. This readministered 
study was identical in content, timing, and directions to 
that given to students in 1991 and allowed comparisons of 
the performance of students in 2001 with those in 1991. A 
separate sample of students was drawn in each country so 
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as not to overburden students assessed in P1RLS 2001. Nine 
countries, including the United States, participated in the 
2001 readministration of the 1EA International Reading 
Literacy Study of 1991. 

Performance on the IEA International Reading Literacy 
Study of 1991 

■ Based on the readministration of the 1991 study in 
2001, no detectable change is observed in the 
achievement of fourth-graders on the combined 
reading literacy scale in the United States in 2001 
compared to 1991. 

■ Fourth-graders in five of the nine participating 
countries perform significantly better, on average, 
on the 1991 study combined reading literacy scale in 
2001 compared to 1991, while fourth-graders in 
three countries show no detectable difference in 
average achievement between 1991 and 2001. One 
country, Sweden, has a significantly lower average 
score in 2001 than in 1991. 
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Comparative Indicators of Education in the United States and Other G-8 
Countries: 2002 

Joel D. Sherman , Steven D. Honegger , and Jennifer L. McGivem 

This report was originally published as the Highlights of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name . Data sources outlined at the end of this 
article, include collections and assessments of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) and the International Association 
for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IE A). 



Introduction 

This report is designed to describe how the U.S. education 
system compares with the education systems in the Group 
of Eight, or G-8, countries. These countries, which include 
Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Russian Federa- 
tion, the United Kingdom, and the United States, are among 
the world’s most economically developed economies. Com- 
parative Indicators of Education in the United States and Other 
G-8 Countries: 2002 draws on the most current information 
about education from the Indicators of National Education 
Systems (INES) project at the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), the international 
assessments conducted by the International Association for 
the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA), and 
more recently, the OECD’s Program for International 
Student Assessment (PISA). The main findings of this 
report are highlighted below. The highlights are organized 
around the five major sections of the report. 

Context of Education 

Potential demand for education 

Relative size of the school-age population. Primary and 
secondary school-age children (between the ages of 5 and 
19) represented a larger proportion of the total population 
in the United States than in all seven other countries 
presented except the Russian Federation. The United States 
was one of only three G-8 countries whose school-age 
population grew in absolute number between 1992 and 
1999 — the other two being the United Kingdom and 
(Germany. 

Educational attainment of the population 

Completion of upper secondary education. In 1999, the 
proportion of adults who completed at least an upper 
secondary education was higher in the United States than in 
the six other countries presented. Among younger adults 
(ages 25 to 34), the upper secondary completion rate was 
still higher in the United States than in five of the six other 
countries presented, despite broadened access to upper 
secondary education in these countries. Only Japan had a 
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higher upper secondary school completion rate for people 
in this age group than the United States. 

Completion of higher education. Similarly, in 1999, the 
United States had a higher proportion of all adults (ages 
25 to 64), as well as younger adults (ages 25 to 34), who 
had completed a first university degree than the six other 
countries presented (figure A). However, the difference in 
the proportion of younger adults (ages 25 to 34) and older 
adults (ages 55 to 64) who had completed a first university 
degree was smaller in the United States than in Japan and 
Canada, suggesting that these two countries have expanded 
access to higher academic education to a larger segment of 
their populations in recent years. 

Preprimary and Primary Education 

Access to preprimary education 

Participation in preprimary education. In 1999, enrollment 
rates of children ages 3 to 5 in preprimary education were 
lower in the United States than in France, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. France and Italy had nearly universal enrollment 
of 3- to 5-year-olds in preprimary education. The United 
States had lower enrollment rates of 3- and 4-year-olds in 
preprimary education than all other countries presented 
except Canada and lower enrollment rates of 5-year-olds in 
preprimary and primary education than all other countries 
presented except Canada and Germany (figure B). 

Human resources in primary education 

Student! teacher ratios in primary education. The United 
States had the second-lowest student/teacher ratio in 
primary education of the countries presented in 1999 
(figure C). Only Italy had a lower student/teacher ratio. 

Teachers' salaries in public primary education. In 1999, 
primary school teachers in the United States with minimum 
qualifications had higher average starting salaries than 
teachers in France, Italy, England, and Scotland, but lower 
average starting salaries than teachers in Germany. U.S. 
primary teachers with minimum qualifications at the top of 
the salary schedule had higher average salaries than their 
counterparts in all of these countries. 
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Figure A. Percentage of the population ages 25 to 64 that has completed at least a first university degree, by age group and country: 1 999 
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NOTE:The United Kingdom includes England, Northern Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Data for the United Kingdom exclude individuals who have completed short 
programs that do not provide access to higher education, since these programs do not meet the minimum requirements to qualify as upper secondary education 
based on the international standard (ISCED). 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Education at a Glance, 2001, table A 2.2b. (Previously published as figure 2b on p. 19 of the complete 
report from which this article is excerpted.) 



Achievement of primary school students 

Achievement in mathematics and science. According to the 
Third International Mathematics and Science Study con- 
ducted in 1994-95 (TIMSS 1995), American fourth-graders 
had higher average scores in both mathematics and science 
than their counterparts in Canada, England, and Scotland, 
but lower average scores in mathematics than Japanese 
students. No differences were detected in Japanese fourth- 
grade students’ average scores in science relative to Ameri- 
can students’ average scores. 

Secondary Education 

Human resources in secondary education 

Student/ teacher ratios in secondary education. In contrast 
with primary education, in 1999, the United States had the 
second-highest student/teacher ratio in secondary education 
of the eight countries presented — second only to Canada 
(figure C). 




Teachers’ salaries in public upper secondary education. 
Similar to teachers’ salaries in primary education, in 1999, 
public upper secondary teachers in the United States with 
minimum qualifications had higher average starting salaries 
than teachers in France, Italy, England, and Scotland, but 
lower starting salaries than teachers in Germany. U.S. public 
upper secondary teachers with minimum qualifications at 
the top of the salary schedule had higher average salaries 
than teachers in all other countries reporting data except 
Germany. 

Achievement of secondary school students 

Achievement in mathematics and science. According to 
TIMSS 1999, 1 American eighth-grade students had lower 
average scores in both mathematics and science than 
Japanese and Canadian students, but higher average scores 
than Italian students. Students from the Russian Federation 
also scored higher, on average, in mathematics, but no 
differences were detected in the scores of Russian and U.S. 
students in science. No differences were detected in the 



’in earlier reports, TIMSS 1999 is also referred to asTIMSS-R (TIMSS-Repeat). 
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Figure B. Percentage of children ages 3 to 5 enrolled in preprimary and primary education, by selected age and country: 1999 

[ | Primary 

§|| Preprimary 

Percent 




345 345 345 345 345 345 345 

Age 

Canada 1 France Germany Italy Japan United Kingdom 1 United States 



’The preprimary enrollment for 3-year-olds in Canada and for 5-year-olds in the United Kingdom rounds to zero. 

NOTE:The United Kingdom includes England, Northern Ireland, Scotland, and Wales.To conform to the international standard, figures for preprimary education for 
the United States include enrollments in kindergarten and prekindergarten classes in elementary schools in preprimary education. Figures for the United States are 
from the Current Population Survey and do not correspond with figures published previously by OECD. Only 0.2 percent of 5-year-olds in the United Kingdom are 
enrolled in preprimary education; over 99 percent are enrolled in primary education. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Education Database, 2001; U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, October 1 998. 
(Previously published as figure 5b on p. 27 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



mathematics scores of English and U.S. students, but U.S. 
students had lower average science scores than their 
English counterparts. 

Proficiency in reading . In 2000, American 15-year-olds had 
lower average scores than their Canadian counterparts on 
the PISA reading literacy scale, but no difference was 
detected between average U.S. 15-year-olds’ performance 
compared to the performance of 15-year-olds in France, 
Italy, Germany, Japan, or the United Kingdom. The propor- 
tion of 15-year-olds performing at the highest level was 
higher in the United States than in Italy and the Russian 
Federation, but no difference was detected between the 
United States and Canada, France, Germany, Japan, and the 
United Kingdom. 

o 
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Achievement in civic education. American 14-year-olds had 
higher scores on the assessment of total civic knowledge 
(comprised of a civic content and civic skills set of ques- 
tions) than their counterparts in England, Germany, and the 
Russian Federation on the Civic Education Study (1999). 

No difference was detected in the scores of American and 
Italian 14-year-olds. 

Completion of upper secondary education 

Graduation rates from upper secondary education. In 1999, 
the United States had a lower secondary school graduation 
rate than Japan, Germany, and France, but a higher rate 
than Italy. 
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Figure C. Ratio of full-time-equivalent students to full-time-equivalent teachers in public and private primary and secondary schools, by country: 1 999 




Federation Kingdom 



’includes only general programs. 

N0TE:The United Kingdom includes England, Northern Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Educationat a Glance, 2001, table D 5.1. (Taken from figures 6 and 12 on pp.29 and 43 of the 
complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



Expenditures for primary and secondary education 

Expenditures per student for primary education . Expendi- 
tures per student for primary education were higher in the 
United States than in the five other countries presented in 
1994 and 1998. 

Expenditures per student for secondary education . Expendi- 
tures per student for secondary education were also higher 
in the United States than in the five other countries that 
reported data in 1994 and 1998. 

Expenditures for primary and secondary education as a 
percent of gross domestic product (GDP). While the United 
States had higher expenditures per student for primary and 
secondary education compared to the other countries 
presented, the United States placed in the middle of the 
countries presented based on public expenditures for 
primary and secondary education as a percent of GDP in 
1998. With the addition of private expenditures for primary 
and secondary education, the United States still placed in 
the middle of the countries presented based on total public 

O ,« ■ , * 
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and private expenditures as a percent of GDP — behind 
France and Canada, about the same as Germany, and ahead 
of Italy and Japan. 

Higher Education 

Access to higher education 

Participation in higher education. The enrollment rate in 
higher education was higher in the United States than in 
the five other countries presented in 1999. While the net 
enrollment rate in higher education was relatively stable in 
the United States, France, and Germany between 1994 and 
1999, the rate increased in the United Kingdom. 

Completion of higher education 

Graduation from first university programs of higher educa- 
tion. In 1999, the graduation rate from first university 
programs of medium length (3 to less than 5 years) was 
higher in the United States than in all G-8 countries except 
the United Kingdom. In the United States, the graduation 
rate from first university programs that prepare students for 
advanced research training and highly qualified professions 
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was more than three and a half times the graduation rate 
from technical and vocational programs that prepare 
students for direct entry into the labor market. 

Science degrees 

First university degrees in science , 2 including mathematics. 
In 1999, the United States awarded a smaller percentage of 
first university degrees in science than Canada, France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom. About 10 percent of all 
first university degrees awarded in science in the United 
States were in mathematics and statistics — the lowest 
percentage of the five countries presented. 

Expenditures for higher education 

Expenditures per student for higher education. In 1998, 
expenditures per student for higher education were higher 
in the United States than in all other countries presented — 
more than twice as high as in Germany, Japan, and the 
United Kingdom, and more than two and one-half times as 
high as in France. Between 1995 and 1998, all countries 
presented showed increases in average expenditures per 
student for higher education. During this period, the gap 
widened in average expenditures per student for higher 
education between the United States and the other coun- 
tries presented. 

Expenditures for higher education as a percent of GDP. In 
1998, public expenditures for higher education as a percent 
of GDP were higher in the United States than in the six 
other countries presented, except Canada. With the addi- 
tion of private expenditures, the United States replaced 
Canada as the country with the highest expenditures for 
higher education as a percent of GDP This contrasts with 
the position of the United States (in the middle of the six 
countries) for expenditures on primary and secondary 
education as a percent of GDP 

Education and the Labor Force 

Labor market outcome of education 

Labor force participation rates. In 1999, adults ages 25 to 
64 in the United States who completed upper secondary 
education (high school or its equivalent) had a higher labor 
force participation rate than high school noncompleters. 
The difference in labor force participation rates between 
upper secondary school completers and noncompleters was 
smaller in the United States than in Canada, Germany, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom; about the same as in France; and 
greater than in Japan. 

2 "Science" is defined as comprising four content areas: computing, life sciences, 
^j~* u ematics and statistics, and physical sciences. 
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In 1999, adults ages 25 to 64 in the United States who 
completed a program of academic higher education had a 
labor force participation rate that was 8 percentage points 
higher than the participation rate of adults who completed 
high school or its equivalent. The difference in labor force 
participation rates between completers of academic higher 
education and completers of upper secondary education 
(high school in the United States) was smaller in the United 
States than in Germany, Italy, and Japan; about the same as 
in the United Kingdom; and greater than in Canada and 
France. 

Average earnings. In 1999, adults ages 25 to 64 in the 
United States who completed less than an upper secondary 
education (high school) earned, on average, about 67 per- 
cent of the earnings of adults who completed upper second- 
ary education. The earnings disadvantage for noncom- 
pleters of upper secondary education was smaller in the 
United States than in the United Kingdom and Italy, but 
greater than in Germany, Canada, and France. 

In the United States, the earnings of adults ages 
25 to 64 who completed a program of academic higher 
education were, on average, about 180 percent of the 
earnings of completers of upper secondary education. The 
relative advantage of U.S. higher education completers over 
upper secondary education completers was greater than in 
the other four countries presented, although in every 
country presented those who completed academic higher 
education earned more than those who completed only 
upper secondary education. 

Data sources: 

OECD: Indicators of National Education Systems (INES) project — 
including data from OECD's Education at a Glance (1996,2000,2001) 
and the OECD 2001 database — and Program for International Student 
Assessment (PISA) 2000. 

IEA:Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), 

1 99S and 1 999; and Civic Education Study (CivEd), 1 999. 

Other:The U.S. Census Bureau's Current Population Survey (CPS) and 
International Database; the NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), 

Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS),and Schools 
and Staffing Survey (SASS); and national data sources for other 
member countries. 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

Sherman, J.D., Honegger, S.D., and McGiverh,J.L.(2003). Comparative 

Indicators of Education in the United States and Other G-8 Countries: 

2002 (NCES 2003-026). 

Author affiliations: }.D. Sherman, S.D. Honegger, and J.L.McGivern, 
American Institutes for Research. 

For questions about content contact Mariann Lemke 
( mariann.lemke@ed.Qov) . 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2003-026), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Electronic Catalog 
(http://nces.ed.Qov/pubsearch ). 
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The Condition of Education 2003 

This articie was originally published as the Commissioner's Statement in the Compendium af the same name. The universe and sample survey data are 
from various studies carried aut byNCES, as well as surveys conducted elsewhere, bath within and outside afthe federal government. 



Introduction 

With the creation of the original Department of Education 
in 1867, the Congress declared that it should “gather 
statistics and facts on the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the United States and Territories.” The National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) currently responds 
to this mission for the Department of Education through 
such publications as The Condition of Education , a mandated 
report submitted to Congress on June 1st each year. 

Reauthorization of the Center through the Education 
Services Reform Act of 2002 (PL. 107-279) reaffirms this 
mandate. The Act calls upon NCES to release information 
that is valid, timely, unbiased, and relevant. 

Recognizing that reliable data are critical in guiding efforts 
to improve education in America, The Condition of Educa- 
tion 2003 presents indicators of important developments 
and trends in American education. Recurrent themes 
underscored by the indicators include participation and 
persistence in education, student performance and other 
outcomes, the environment for learning, and societal 
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support for education. In addition, this years special 
analysis examines children’s reading achievement and 
classroom experiences in kindergarten and 1st grade, with a 
focus on the school, classroom, and home factors associated 
with the likelihood of children becoming good readers. 

The main findings in this volume are summarized in this 
statement. First, the findings of a special analysis of 
children’s reading achievement in kindergarten and 1st 
grade are summarized. Then, the main findings of the 44 
indicators that appear in the six following sections of the 
report are summarized section by section. 

Special Analysis of Reading — Young 
Children's Achievement and Classroom 
Experiences 

This year’s special analysis discusses findings from the Early 
Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998- 
99 (ECLS-K), which is following a nationally representative 
sample of children from kindergarten through 5th grade to 
collect information on their reading achievement, home 
literacy environment, and reading instruction. The ECLS-K 
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survey provides current data on the reading skills of young 
children, focusing on their experiences in kindergarten 
through 1st grade and the classroom experiences of kinder- 
gartners who are beginning to read. 

■ The differences in children’s reading skills and 
knowledge, often observed in later grades, appear to 
be present when children enter kindergarten and 
persist or increase throughout the first 2 years of 
school. For example, when children entered kinder- 
garten (in fall 1998) and after 2 years of school (in 
spring 2000), White children had higher assessment 
scores in reading than Black and Hispanic children, 
and children from poor families had lower scores 
than children from nonpoor families. 

■ The resources that children possessed when they 
began kindergarten, such as their early literacy skills 
and the richness of their home literacy environment, 
were related to their reading skills and knowledge 
upon entering kindergarten and their gains in reading 
achievement by the end of kindergarten (e.g., figure A) 
and 1st grade. 

■ During kindergarten and 1st grade, children from 
less advantaged family backgrounds made gains that 



helped close the gap between themselves and their 
more advantaged peers in terms of basic reading 
skills, such as recognizing letters; however, on more 
difficult skills, such as reading simple words, the gap 
between these groups widened. 

■ Rates of enrollment in full-day and half-day kinder- 
garten classes are related to where the children live, 
their race/ethnicity, and the poverty level of their 
families. In 1998-99, enrollment rates in full-day 
kindergarten were higher in the South (83 percent) 
than in the Northeast, Midwest, and West (41, 45, 
and 23 percent, respectively). Enrollment rates were 
also higher in urban and rural areas (59 and 65 
percent, respectively) than in suburban areas (45 
percent), and higher for Black children than White, 
Hispanic, and Asian children (79 vs. 49, 46, and 40 
percent, respectively). 

■ Full- and half-day public school kindergarten classes 
are alike in several ways, although full-day programs 
can and do devote more time to certain aspects of 
instruction. No differences were found between full- 
and half-day kindergarten programs in the percentage 
of time teachers reported spending on whole class, 



Figure A. Percentage of children demonstrating specific reading knowledge and skills in the spring of kindergarten, by 
proficiency in recognizing letters at kindergarten entry: Spring 1999 
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Type of reading knowledge and skills 



□ Proficient 
in letters 



Not proficient 
in letters 
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Words in context 




#Rounds to zero. 

SOURCE: Denton, K.,and West, J. (2002 ). Children's Reading and Mathematics Achievement in Kindergarten and First Grade (NCES 2002-1 25), 
figure 5. (Previously published as figure 3 on p.6 of the report from which this article is excerpted.) Data from U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K), Base Year Public-Use 
Data File (NCES 2001 -029). 
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small group, and individual activities in 1998-99. 
Teachers in both types of programs reported devoting 
time each day to reading instruction. In both types 
of programs, teachers most frequently focused on 
teaching children to recognize the letters of the 
alphabet, followed by matching the letters to sounds 
and learning the conventions of print. However, the 
latter two skills were more likely to be taught daily in 
full-day than in half-day classes. 

Participation in Education 

As the U.S. population increases, so does its enrollment at 
all levels of education. At the elementary and secondary 
level, growth is due largely to demographic changes in the 
size of the school-age population. At the postsecondary 
level, both population growth and increasing enrollment 
rates help explain rising enrollments. Adult education is 



also increasing due to the influence of both demographic 
shifts in the age of the U.S. population and increasing rates 
of enrollment, as influenced by changing employer require- 
ments for skills. As enrollments have risen, the cohorts of 
learners — of all ages — have become more diverse than ever 
before. 

■ Public elementary and secondary enrollment is 
projected to reach 47.9 million in 2005, decrease 
to 47.6 million in 2010, and then increase to 47.7 
million in 2012. The West will experience the largest 
increase in enrollments of all regions in the country 

■ Over the past 20 years, the education level of parents 
of school-aged children has increased, though the 
parents of Black and Hispanic children continue to 
have less education than their White peers (figure B). 
The percentages of Black and White children living in 



Figure B. Percentage of 5- to 1 7-year-olds whose parents had at least completed high school or attained a bachelor's degree or higher, by 
race/ethnicity: Selected years 1979-2001 
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NOTE:The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1 992. In 1 994, the survey methodology for the 
CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. Information on parents' educational attainment is available only for those parents who lived in the same 
household with their child. Black includes African American, and Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin unless specified. Other 
race/ethnicities are included in the total but are not shown separately. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March Supplement, various years, previously unpublished 
tabulation (January 2003). (Originally published as the Family Characteristics figure on p. 19 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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poverty in 2001 were smaller than the percentages in 
1976, with Black children experiencing a larger 
decline. 

■ In 1999, 16 percent of all children ages 5-17 lived in 
households where the annual income in the previous 
year was below the poverty level. Compared with 
students in other types of communities, students in 
school districts in central cities were more likely to be 
poor, and students in the urban fringe or rural areas 
within metropolitan areas were less likely to be poor. 

■ The number of 5- to 24-year-olds who spoke a 
language other than English at home more than 
doubled between 1979 and 1999. In 1999, among 
these young people who spoke a language other 
than English at home, one- third spoke English with 
difficulty (i.e., less than “very well”). Spanish was the 
language most frequently spoken among those who 
spoke a language other than English at home. 

■ In a change from the enrollment patterns of the 
1980s and 1990s, undergraduate enrollment in the 
current decade is projected to increase at a faster rate 
in 4-year institutions than in 2-year institutions. 
Women’s undergraduate enrollment is expected to 
continue increasing at a faster rate than men’s. 

■ Two percent of undergraduate students were foreign 
students with visas and 5 percent were foreign-born 
permanent residents, compared with 9 and 3 percent, 
respectively, of graduate and first-professional stu- 
dents in 1999-2000. 

■ Graduate and first-professional enrollment in degree- 
granting institutions increased from 1976 to 2000, 
with women’s enrollment growing at a faster rate 
than men’s. During this period, the percentage of 
female graduate students increased from 46 to 

58 percent. 

■ The percentage of persons 16 and above participating 
in adult education — including basic skills instruc- 
tion, apprenticeships, work-related courses, personal 
interest courses, English as a second language (ESL) 
classes, and college or university credential pro- 
grams — increased from 1991 to 2001. Work-related 
courses and personal interest courses were the most 
popular forms of adult education in 2001. 

Learner Outcomes 

How well does the American educational system — and its 
students — perform? Data from national and international 
assessments can help answer this question, as can data 
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on adult experiences later in life. In some areas, such as 
mathematics, geography, and U.S. history, the performance 
of elementary and secondary students has improved over 
the past decade, but not in all grades assessed. International 
assessments place the performance of U.S. students in 
perspective and assist policymakers, researchers, and 
the public in understanding how the performance of 
U.S. students compares with that of their peers in other 
countries. 

■ According to the Progress in International Reading 
Literacy Study (P1RLS), U.S. 4th-graders performed 
above the international average of 35 countries in 
reading literacy in 2001. Three countries had a higher 
average combined reading literacy scale score than 
the United States and 23 countries had a lower 
average score. 

■ U.S. 15-year-olds performed at the international 
average of 27 Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) countries in reading 
literacy in 2000, scoring below the average of 

3 countries (Canada, Finland, and New Zealand) 
and above the average of 4 OECD countries 
(Greece, Portugal, Luxembourg, and Mexico). 

■ The average mathematics scale scores of children 
who entered kindergarten in fall 1998 increased by 
8 points by the end of kindergarten and by another 
10 points (one standard deviation) by the end of 1st 
grade. Their average reading scale scores increased by 
10 points in kindergarten and by 19 points in 1st 
grade. Differences in the average reading and math- 
ematics skills of kindergartners by their mother’s 
level of education persisted or increased throughout 
their kindergarten and lst-grade years. 

■ The mathematics performance of 4th- and 8th- 
graders assessed by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) increased steadily 
throughout the 1990s. The performance of 12th- 
graders increased between 1990 and 1996 but then 
declined through 2000. In 2000, 26 percent of 4th- 
graders, 27 percent of 8th-graders, and 17 percent of 
12th -graders performed at or above the Proficient 
level for each grade, defined as “solid academic 
performance for each grade assessed.” 

■ Students in high-poverty public schools — using the 
percentage of students eligible for free or reduced- 
price lunch as a measure of poverty — scored lower on 
the 4th-grade NAEP Mathematics Assessment than 
did students in low-poverty public schools in 2000. 
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■ The performance of 4th- and 8th-graders on the 
NAEP Geography Assessments increased from 
1994 to 2001, while no difference was found for 
12th-graders. In 2001, 21 percent of 4th-graders, 

30 percent of 8th-graders, and 25 percent of 12th- 
graders scored at or above the Proficient level defined 
as “solid academic performance for each grade 
assessed.” 

■ The performance of 4th- and 8th-graders on the 
NAEP U.S. History Assessments improved from 1994 
to 2001, while no difference was found for 12th- 
graders. Eighteen percent of 4th-graders, 17 percent 
of 8th-graders, and 11 percent of 12th-graders scored 
at or above the Proficient level in 2001. 

■ The more education people have, the more likely 
they are to vote in presidential and congressional 
elections. Thirty-eight percent of U.S. voting-age 
citizens who had not completed high school voted in 
2000, compared with 77 percent of those with a 
bachelor’s degree or higher. 

■ Fifty percent of U.S. students in grade 9 participated 
in a community-related volunteer organization in 
1999, a higher percentage than in any of the 27 other 
countries participating in the Civic Education Study. 

Student Effort and Educational Progress 

Many factors are associated with school success, persis- 
tence, and progress toward high school graduation or a 
college degree. These include student motivation and effort, 
the expectations and encouragement of others, learning 
opportunities, and financial assistance. Monitoring these 
factors in relation to the progress of different groups of 
students through the educational system and tracking their 
educational attainment are important to knowing how well 
we are doing as a nation in education. 

■ One indicator of the failure to persist in school is the 
“status dropout rate” (i.e., the percentage of young 
people who have not completed high school and are 
not enrolled in school). Since 1972, status dropout 
rates for Whites and Blacks ages 16-24 have de- 
clined, but they have remained relatively stable since 
the early 1990s. The rates for Hispanic youths have 
not decreased and remain higher than the rates for 
other racial/ethnic groups. 

■ Since 1983, immediate college enrollment rates have 
increased faster for Blacks than Whites, narrowing 
the gap between the two groups. During the 1980s 
and 1990s, White immediate college enrollment rates 
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increased, but Hispanic rates remained stagnant, 
widening the gap between Hispanics and Whites. 

■ On average, first-time recipients of bachelor’s degrees 
in 1999-2000 who did not leave college temporarily 
for 6 months or more took 55 months to complete a 
degree. Those who attended only one institution took 
less time on average (51 months) to complete a 
degree than those who attended multiple institutions. 

■ Among students who sought a bachelor’s degree and 
began their postsecondary studies at a 4-year institu- 
tion in 1995-96, just over half graduated from that 
institution within 6 years. Others in this group 
transferred and earned a degree elsewhere, making 
the cohort’s 6-year rate of attaining a bachelor’s 
degree higher (63 percent). 

■ The transfer rates of community college students are 
related to their initial degree goals. Among under- 
graduates starting at a public 2-year postsecondary 
institution in 1995-96, about one-half who intended 
to obtain a bachelor’s degree and about one-fourth 
who sought an associate’s degree transferred to a 
4-year institution within 6 years. 

■ Postsecondary attainment rates vary with students’ 
socioeconomic status, but rigorous academic prepara- 
tion and achievement in school can partially compen- 
sate for disadvantaged backgrounds. Among students 
from low socioeconomic backgrounds (SES), those 
who studied calculus in high school were about 10 
times more likely than those who did not to have 
completed a bachelor’s degree or higher by 2000 
(figure C). In contrast, among high SES students, 
those who completed calculus were 1.7 times as 
likely as those who did not to have completed a 
bachelor’s degree or higher. 

■ Pell Grant recipients tend to start their postsecondary 
studies with more disadvantages than low- and 
middle-income nonrecipients. However, among 
1995-96 beginning postsecondary students, no 
difference was found in the overall persistence rates 
of Pell recipients and nonrecipients after 6 years — 
that is, in the percentages of students who attained 
any degree or certificate or were still enrolled. 

Contexts of Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

Student performance in elementary and secondary schools 
is shaped by many factors in the school environment. These 
factors include the courses offered in the school and taken 
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Figure C. Percentage of 1 988 8th-graders in selected categories who had completed at least a bachelor's degree by 2000, by 
family socioeconomic status 
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8th-grade mathematics Calculus by 1 2th grade 
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NOTE:The socioeconomic status (SES) variable has five equally weighted, standardized components: father's education, mother's education, 
family income, father's occupation, and mother's occupation. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS: 88/2000), 
"Fourth Follow-up, 2000." (Originally published as the Student Attainment Figure on p.47 of the complete report from which this article is 
excerpted.) 



by students, the instructional methods used by teachers, the 
options for learning available to students with special needs, 
and the climate for learning and discipline in the schools. 
Monitoring these and other factors provides better under- 
standing of conditions in schools that shape student learning. 

■ The percentage of high school graduates who com- 
pleted advanced academic levels of English (courses 
classified as “honors”) and foreign language study 
(3 years or more) doubled between 1982 and 2000. 

■ Asians/Pacific Islanders were more likely to have 
completed advanced English courses than Hispanics 
and Blacks, and Whites more than Hispanics, but no 
other differences were detected. Asians/Pacific Island- 
ers, Hispanics, and Whites were more likely to have 
completed advanced foreign language courses than 
Blacks and American Indians. 
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m According to findings from the 1999 Third Interna- 
tional Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) Video 
Study, in 8th-grade mathematics lessons in the United 
States, students spend 53 percent of the time reviewing 
previously studied content and 48 percent of the time 
studying new content. 

■ Public alternative schools and programs serve students 
who are at risk of dropping out of school for various 
reasons, including poor grades, truancy, suspension, 
and pregnancy. In 2001, 39 percent of public school 
districts had alternative schools and programs, serving 
about 613,000 at-risk students. Public alternative 
schools were most common in school districts with 
large enrollments, in urban areas, and in the Southeast. 

■ In 1999-2000, students in middle grades were more 
likely than students in high schools to have out-of-field 

Jte^f^rs — teachers who lack a major and certification 
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in the subject they teach. Out-of-field teachers taught 
a larger proportion of English students in the middle 
grades than in high school, as was also true for 
mathematics, science, and social science. 

■ In 1999-2000, private schools and schools with high 
minority enrollments were more likely to employ 
teachers with 3 or fewer years of teaching experience 
than were public schools and schools with low 
minority enrollments. Beginning teachers were 
evenly distributed across public and private schools 
by sex, however. 

■ In 1999-2000, the size of the student body at a 
typical high school varied by location. In urban areas, 
almost half of all high schools were large (900 or 
more students), whereas in rural areas, half of 

all high schools were very small (fewer than 300 
students). A positive relationship exists between the 
size of regular schools and the percentage of teachers 
who reported that apathy, tardiness, absenteeism, 
dropping out, and drug use are “serious problems” in 
their school. 

■ Assault, theft, and other forms of victimization at 
school affect all types of students. However, in 1999, 
students who reported gangs or guns at their schools 
were more likely to report victimization than students 
who did not report these conditions. 

Contexts of Postsecondary Education 

The postsecondary education system encompasses various 
types of institutions, both public and private. Although 
issues of student access, persistence, and attainment have 
been predominant concerns in postsecondary education, 
the contexts in which postsecondary education takes place 
matter as well. The diversity of the undergraduate and 
graduate populations, the various educational missions and 
learning environments of colleges and universities, the 
courses that students take, the modes of learning that are 
employed, and the ways in which colleges and universities 
attract and use faculty and other resources all are important 
aspects of the context of postsecondary education. 

■ Undergraduates display considerable diversity in 
their demographic, enrollment, and employment 
characteristics. In 1999-2000, more than half of 
undergraduates were women, close to a third were 
other than White, and 43 percent were of nontradi- 
tional college age (24 years or older). Eighty percent 
were employed, including 39 percent who were 
employed full time. 




■ The number of associate’s degrees awarded increased 
at a faster rate than the number of bachelor’s degrees 
between 1990-91 and 2000-01. The number of 
associate’s degrees awarded increased more during 
the first half of this period than in the latter half, 
while the number of bachelor’s degrees awarded 
increased by 6 to 7 percent during each 5-year 
period. 

■ In 1999-2000, about 9 percent of undergraduates 
reported having a disability that created difficulties 
for them as a student: about half of these students 
attended public 2-year institutions, and another 26 
percent attended public 4-year institutions. Among 
students with disabilities, 22 percent reported not 
receiving the services or accommodations they 
needed. 

■ The majority of postsecondary institutions had taken 
actions that affected faculty tenure as of 1998, and 
the proportion of recently hired faculty who were not 
on a tenure track increased from 1992 to 1998. These 
institutions offered early or phased retirement to full- 
time tenured faculty more often than they instituted 
more stringent standards for granting tenure or 
downsizing tenured faculty. 

Societal Support for Learning 

Society and its members — families, individuals, employers, 
and governmental and private organizations — provide 
support for education in various ways, such as spending 
time on learning activities, encouraging and supporting 
learning, and investing money in education. This support 
includes learning activities that take place outside schools 
and colleges in communities, workplaces, and other kinds 
of organizations, as well as the financial support of learning 
inside schools and colleges. Parents contribute to the 
education of their children in the home through encourag- 
ing them to learn and teaching them directly. Communities 
impart learning and values to their members through 
various kinds of formal and informal modes. Financial 
investments in education are made both by individuals in 
the form of income spent on their own education (or the 
education of their children) and by the public in the form of 
public appropriations for the education of the population. 
These investments in education are made at all levels of the 
education system. Other collective entities, such as employ- 
ers and other kinds of organizations, also invest in various 
forms of education for their members. 

■ Children with richer home literacy environments 
demonstrated higher levels of reading skills and 
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knowledge when they entered kindergarten in 1998- 
99 than did children with less rich literacy environ- 
ments. Children’s home literacy environment varied 
by their poverty level, with poor children scoring 
lower than nonpoor children on a home literacy 
index. 

■ The percentage of poor and nonpoor children who 
participated in literacy activities with a family 
member increased between 1993 and 2001. Despite 
these increases, nonpoor children were more likely 
than poor children to engage frequently in certain 
literacy activities in 2001, such as being read to by a 
family member or being told a story. 

■ Fifty percent of children in kindergarten through 8th 
grade were enrolled in a variety of nonparental care 
arrangements after school in 2001 (figure D). Black 
children were more likely than White and Hispanic 
children to participate in nonparental care. 

■ Total expenditures per elementary/secondary student 
adjusted for inflation increased from $6,700 in 
1991-92 to $8,100 in 1999-2000. The largest 
increases occurred in central cities of midsize 
metropolitan statistical areas and rural locations. 

■ School districts with the highest poverty levels 
received less local general revenues per student 
(revenues for any educational purpose) than districts 
with the lowest poverty levels in 1999-2000. State 
general revenues and federal and state categorical 
revenues (revenues for specific educational purposes) 
tend to compensate for these lower amounts. 

■ In 1999, public and private expenditures per student 
for the member countries of OECD averaged $4,850 
at the combined elementary and secondary level and 
$9,210 at the postsecondary level. The United States 
and Switzerland, two of the world’s wealthiest coun- 
tries, ranked highest in expenditures per student at 
the elementary/secondary and postsecondary levels. 
Wealthy countries such as the United States spent 
more on education, but typically did not spend a 
higher percentage of their wealth on education than 
did less wealthy nations. 

■ Both average tuition and fees and the total price of 
attending college were higher for undergraduates in 
1999-2000 than in 1992-93. The net price (total 
price minus grants), however, did not change for 
students in the lowest income quartile. 
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■ The percentage of full-time undergraduates with 
federal loans, available to all undergraduates, in- 
creased between 1992-93 and 1999-2000. No change 
was observed in the percentage with federal grants, 
typically available only to low-income undergraduates. 

■ Among employed adults ages 25-64 who participated 
in adult education in 2001, 87 percent received 
employer financial support for work-related educa- 
tion. A higher percentage of employed adults received 
support for work-related education than for non- 
work-related education. 

Conclusion 

Trends in the condition of American education continue to 
show a mixed picture. In reading, U.S. 4th-graders out- 
scored their counterparts in many other countries, and the 
percentage of high school graduates completing advanced- 
level courses in English has increased since the early 1980s. 
Yet the reading literacy scores of 15-year-olds in the United 
States were at the average among industrialized countries. 

In mathematics, the performance of 4th- and 8th-graders 
increased steadily throughout the 1990s, but the perfor- 
mance of 12th-graders increased in the early part of the 
decade and then declined. Only 17 percent of 12th-graders 
scored at or above the Proficient level. One-quarter of 12th- 
graders scored at or above the Proficient level in geography, 
and about 10 percent scored at this level in history. 

The poverty level of students sets the social context for 
their progress and achievement in school. In the 4th, 8th, 
and 12th grades, the average mathematics scores of students 
decline as the percentage of students who receive free or 
reduced-price lunch in the school increases. The percentage 
of students from families below the poverty line is highest 
in central cities and lowest in the urban fringe or rural areas 
within metropolitan areas. 

In the coming decade, total enrollments in elementary and 
secondary education are projected to remain at or near their 
current levels, and the trends toward greater diversity in the 
racial/ethnic composition of the population are expected to 
continue. The level of parental education has increased for 
all children in the past 20 years, potentially promoting 
higher student achievement and attainment in the years 
ahead. During the past two decades, the number of lan- 
guage-minority students has grown, with a doubling of the 
percentage of 5- to 24-year-olds who speak a language other 
than English in the home. 
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Figure D. Percentage of children in kindergarten through 8th grade who participated in parental and nonparental 
care arrangements after school, by race/ethnicity: 2001 




[ | Parental care 
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1 Black includes African American, and Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories exclude Hispanic unless specified. 

NOTE: Includes children participating in regularly scheduled care arrangements after school that occur at least once monthly, with the 
exception of extracurricular activities, which are scheduled at least once weekly. There are two types of extracurricular activities: those 
selected for the purpose of providing children with adult supervision and those that children join because of personal interest and 
enjoyment. The activities selected for supervisory purposes are considered to be a nonparental care arrangement. Home-schooled 
children have been excluded. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Before- and After-School Programs and Activities 
Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program (ASPA-NHES:2001). (Originally published as the Care Arrangements for 
Children After School figure on p. 76 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



In contrast to enrollments in elementary and secondary 
education, postsecondary enrollments are projected to 
increase in the next decade. At the undergraduate and 
graduate levels, enrollments have grown faster among 
women than men in recent years: 56 percent of undergradu- 
ate students and 58 percent of graduate students were 
women in 2000. The students who attend U.S. post- 
secondary institutions are changing in other ways, too. 
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Close to one-third of undergraduates are other than White, 
and 43 percent are age 24 or older. Eleven percent of 
undergraduate students are foreign born. 

Paralleling the growth in postsecondary education, partici- 
pation in adult education has increased as well. Most adults 
who participate in adult education receive various forms of 
support from their employers. 
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NCES produces an array of reports each month that present 
findings about the U.S. education system. The Condition 
of Education is the culmination of a yearlong project. It 
includes data that were available by early April 2003. In the 
coming months, many other reports and surveys informing 
us about education will be released, including student 
assessments of elementary and secondary reading, writing, 
and mathematics; the baseline year of a new longitudinal 
study of high school students; and reports on schools and 
teachers with state -by-state information. As with the 
indicators in this volume, these surveys and reports will 
continue to inform Americans about the condition of 
education. 



Data sources: Many studies from NCES and other sources. 

For technical information, see the complete report: 

National Center for Education Statistics. (2003). The Condition of 
Education 2003 (NCES 2003-067). 

For questions about content, contact John Wirt (iohn.wirt@ed.aov) . 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2003-067), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Electronic Catalog 
(http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) , or contact GPO (202-512-1800). 
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This article was excerpted from the Foreword and Introduction to the Compendium of the some name. The somple survey and universe data ore from 
numerous sources , both government and private, ond draw especially on the results of surveys and activities carried out by NCES. 



The 2002 edition of the Digest of Education Statistics, 
produced by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES), is the 38th in a series of publications initiated in 
1962. (The Digest has been issued annually except for 
combined editions for the years 1977-78, 1983-84, and 
1985-86.) Its primary purpose is to provide a compilation 
of statistical information covering the broad field of Ameri- 
can education from prekindergarten through graduate 
school. 

The publication contains information on a variety of 
subjects in the field of education statistics, including the 
number of schools and colleges, teachers, enrollments, and 
graduates, in addition to educational attainment, finances, 
federal funds for education, libraries, and international 
education. Supplemental information on population trends, 
attitudes on education, education characteristics of the 
labor force, government finances, and economic trends 
provides background for evaluating education data. 

In addition to updating many of the statistics that have 
appeared in previous years, this edition contains a signifi- 
cant amount of new material, including 

■ average salary for full-time public school teachers, by 
highest degree and years of experience; 

■ number and characteristics of public charter schools; 

■ total and current expenditures per student, by 
function and state; 

■ revenue of private for-profit degree-granting institu- 
tions, by source; 

■ expenditures of private for-profit degree-granting 
institutions, by purpose; 

■ civics knowledge and engagement of 14-year-old 
students, by country; 

■ average reading, mathematics, and science literacy 
scores of 15-year-olds, by country; 

■ distribution of 15-year-olds at reading literacy 
proficiency levels, by country; and 

■ use of the Internet by persons age 3 and over, by 

population characteristics. - : 
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Participation in Formal Education 

In the fall of 2002, about 69.2 million persons were enrolled 
in American schools and colleges (table A). About 4.3 
million were employed as elementary and secondary school 
teachers and as college faculty. Other professional, adminis- 
trative, and support staff of educational institutions num- 
bered 4.8 million. Thus about 78.3 million people were 
involved, directly or indirectly, in providing or receiving 
formal education. In a nation with a population of about 
288 million, more than 1 out of every 4 persons participated 
in formal education. All data for 2002 in this article are 
projected. 

Elementary/Secondary Education 

Enrollment 

Enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools 
rose 21 percent between 1985 and 2002. The fastest public 
school growth occurred in the elementary grades (prekin- 
dergarten through grade 8), where enrollment rose 25 per- 
cent over the same period, from 27.0 million to 33.8 
million. Private school enrollment grew more slowly than 
public school enrollment over this period, rising 7 percent, 
from 5.6 million in 1985 to 6.0 million in 2002. As a result, 
the proportion of students enrolled in private schools 
declined slightly, from 12 percent in 1985 to 11 percent in 
2002 . 

Since the enrollment rates of kindergarten and elementary 
school-age children have not changed much in recent years, 
increases in public and private elementary school enroll- 
ment have been driven primarily by increases in the number 
of children in this age group. Public secondary school 
enrollment declined 8 percent from 1985 to 1990, but then 
rose 22 percent from 1990 to 2002, for a net increase of 12 
percent. 

NCES forecasts record levels of total elementary and 
secondary enrollment for the next several years as the 
school-age population crests. The projected fall 2002 public 
school enrollment marks a new record, and new records are 
expected every year through 2005. Public elementary 
school enrollment is projected to decline slowly until the 
later part of the decade and then increase, so that the fall 
2012 projection is slightly lower than the 2002 enrollment. 
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Table A. Projected number of participants in educational institutions, by level and control of institution: Fall 2002 

[In millions] 



All levels (elementary, Elementary and secondary schools Degree-granting institutions 

secondary, and 



Participants 


degree-granting) 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


78.3 


60.3 


53.7 


6.6 


18.0 


13.6 


4.4 


Enrollment 


69.2 


53.6 


47.6 


6.0 


15.6 


12.0 


3.6 


Teachers and faculty 


4.3 


3.5 


3.1 


0.4 


0.8 


0.5 


0.2 


Other professional, administrative, 
















and support staff 


4.8 


3.2 


2.9 


0.3 


1.6 


1.1 


0.5 



NOTE: Enrollment data include students in local public school systems and in most private schools {religiously affiliated and nonsectarian). The data exclude 
students in subcollegiate departments of postsecondary institutions and federal schools. Elementary and secondary enrollment includes most kindergarten and 
some nursery school enrollment, but excludes preprimary enrollment in schools that do not offer first grade or above. Enrollment data for degree-granting 
institutions include full-time and part-time students enrolled in degree-credit and non-degree-credit programs in universities, other 4-year colleges, and 2-year 
colleges that participated in Title IV federal financial aid programs. Data for teachers and other staff in public and private elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges and universities are reported in terms of full-time equivalents. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished projections and estimates. (This table was prepared August 2002.) 
(Originally published as table 1 on p. 1 1 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



In contrast, public secondary school enrollment is expected 
to increase 2 percent between 2002 and 2012. 

Teachers 

A projected 3.5 million elementary and secondary school 
teachers were engaged in classroom instruction in the fall 
of 2002. This number has risen in recent years, up about 
27 percent since 1990. The number of public school 
teachers in 2002 was 3.1 million, and the number of private 
school teachers was about 0.4 million. 

The number of public school teachers has risen slightly 
faster than the number of students over the past 10 years, 
resulting in small declines in the pupil/teacher ratio. In the 
fall of 2001, there were an estimated 15.9 public school 
pupils per teacher, compared with 17.3 public school pupils 
per teacher 10 years earlier. Over the same period, the 
pupil/teacher ratio in private schools increased from 14.9 to 
15.2. Data from the last half of the 1990s show a continua- 
tion of the historical trend toward lower public school 
pupil/teacher ratios, which had been stable during the late 
1980s and early 1990s. 

The salaries of public school teachers, which lost purchas- 
ing power to inflation during the 1970s, rose faster than the 
inflation rate in the 1980s. Since 1990-91, salaries for 
teachers have generally maintained pace with inflation. The 
average salary for teachers in 2001-02 was $44,604, about 
2 percent higher than in 1991-92, after adjustment for 
inflation. 
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Student performance 

Most of the student performance data in the Digest are 
drawn from the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). The NAEP assessments have been 
conducted using three basic designs. The main NAEP 
reports current information for the nation and specific 
geographic regions of the country. It includes students 
drawn from both public and nonpublic schools and reports 
results for student achievement at grades 4, 8, and 12. The 
main NAEP assessments follow the frameworks developed 
by the National Assessment Governing Board and use the 
latest advances in assessment methodology. 

Since 1990, NAEP assessments have also been conducted at 
the state level. States that choose to participate receive 
assessment results that report on the performance of 
students in that state. In its content, the state assessment is 
identical to the assessment conducted nationally However, 
because the national NAEP samples prior to 2002 were not 
designed to support the reporting of accurate and represen- 
tative state-level results, separate representative samples of 
students were selected for each participating jurisdiction/ 
state and additional students needed to yield national 
estimates were selected from nonparticipating states. 

NAEP long-term trend assessments are designed to give 
information on changes in the basic achievement of 
America’s youth since the early 1970s. They are adminis- 
tered nationally and report student performance at ages 9, 
13, and 17 and in grades 4, 8, and 11 in writing. Measuring 
j^r^d^of student achievement or change over time requires 
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the precise replication of past procedures. Therefore, the 
long-term trend instrument does not evolve based on 
changes in curricula or in educational practices. 

Reading. Overall achievement scores on the long-term trend 
reading assessment for the country’s 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old 
students are mixed. Reading performance scores for 9- and 
13-year-olds were higher in 1999 than they were in 1971. 
However, there were no detectable differences between their 
1999 and 1984 scores. There was no detectable difference in 
the reading performance of 17-year-olds in 1999 compared 
to 1971. 

Black 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds exhibited higher reading 
performance in 1999 than in 1971. However, performance 
for all three age groups in 1999 was not significantly 
different from that in 1984. The performance levels of 
White 9- and 13-year-olds also rose between 1971 and 
1999. Separate data for Hispanics were not gathered in 
1971, but changes between 1975 and 1999 indicate an 
increase in performance among 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds. 
There was no significant difference between the 1984 and 
1999 reading performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old 
Hispanics. 

Mathematics . Results from assessments of mathematics 
proficiency indicate that scores of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old 
students were higher in 1999 than in 1973. No difference 
was detected between the scores in 1994 and 1999. This 
pattern was similar for White, Black, and Hispanic students. 

A NAEP assessment of states in 2000 found that mathemat- 
ics proficiency varied widely among eighth-graders in the 
44 participating jurisdictions (39 states, American Samoa, 
Guam, Department of Defense overseas and domestic 
schools, and the District of Columbia). Overall, 65 percent 
of these eighth-grade students performed at or above the 
Basic level in mathematics, and 26 percent performed at or 
above the Proficient level. 1 Only four jurisdictions (one 
state, the District of Columbia, American Samoa, and 
Guam) had significantly fewer than 50 percent of students 
performing at least at the Basic level in math. 

Science. Long-term changes in science performance have 
been mixed, though scores over the past 10 years have been 
stable for two out of the three age groups. In 1999, science 
performance among 17-year-olds was lower than in 1969, 



’The NAEP achievement levels are set by the National Assessment Governing Board. 
The Basic level denotes partial mastery of prerequisite knowledge and skills that are 
fundamental for proficient work, while the Proficient level represents solid academic . 
oerformance. 7 . ^ % 




but higher than in 1990. No difference was detected 
between the science performance of 13-year-olds in 1999 
compared to 1970 or 1990. The science performance of 
9-year-olds increased between 1970 and 1999, but there was 
no significant difference between 1990 and 1999. 

International comparisons . The 1999 Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS 1999 2 ), which was 
conducted 4 years after the original TIMSS, focuses on the 
mathematics and science achievement of eighth-graders in 
38 countries. In TIMSS 1999, the international average 
score of the 38 participating countries was 487 in math- 
ematics and 488 in science. In 1999, U.S. eighth-graders, on 
average, scored higher in both mathematics and science 
than the international average of the 38 countries. In 
mathematics, the average U.S. score was higher than the 
score in 17 countries, no different from the score in 6 
countries, and lower than the score in 14 countries. In 
science, the average U.S. score was higher than the score in 
18 countries, no different from the score in 5 countries, and 
lower than the score in 14 countries. 

Postsecondary Education 

College enrollment 

College enrollment hit a record level of 15.3 million in fall 
2000 and another record of 15.6 million in 2002. College 
enrollment is expected to increase by an additional 13 per- 
cent between 2002 and 2012. Despite decreases in the 
traditional college-age population during the 1980s and 
early 1990s, total enrollment increased during this period 
because of the high enrollment rate of older women and 
recent high school graduates. Between 1990 and 2000, the 
number of full-time students increased by 15 percent 
compared to a 5 percent increase in part-time students. 

Faculty and staff 

In the fall of 1999, there were 1,028,000 faculty members in 
degree-granting institutions. Making up this figure were 
591,000 full-time and 437,000 part-time faculty. In 1998, 
full-time instructional faculty and staff generally taught 
more hours and more students than part-time instructors, 
with 21 percent of full-time instructors teaching 15 or more 
hours per week and 13 percent teaching 150 or more 
students. About 9 percent of part-time instructors taught 
15 or more hours per week, and 4 percent taught 150 or 
more students. 



2 ln earlier reports, TIMSS 1999 is also referred toasTIMSS-R (TIMSS-Repeat). 
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Graduates, Degrees, and Attainment 

The estimated number of high school graduates in 2001-02 
totaled 2.9 million. Approximately 2.6 million graduated 
from public schools, and 0.3 million graduated from private 
schools. The number of high school graduates has declined 
from its peak in 1976-77, when 3.2 million students earned 
diplomas. In contrast, the number of General Educational 
Development (GED) credentials issued rose from 332,000 
in 1977 to 648,000 in 2001. The dropout rate also declined 
over this period, from 14 percent of all 16- to 24-year-olds 
in 1977 to 11 percent in 2001. The number of postsecond- 
ary degrees conferred during the 2001-02 school year by 
degree level has been projected: 619,000 associate’s degrees; 
1,282,000 bachelor’s degrees; 468,000 master’s degrees; 
80,800 first-professional degrees; and 44,900 doctor’s 
degrees. 

The U.S. Census Bureau collects annual statistics on the 
educational attainment of the population. Between 1990 
and 2001, the proportion of the adult population 25 years 
of age and over who had completed high school rose from 
78 percent to 84 percent, and the proportion of adults with 
a bachelor’s degree increased from 21 percent to 26 percent. 
Over the same period, the proportion of young adults 
(25- to 29-year-olds) completing high school showed a 
small increase of about 2 percentage points, to 88 percent in 



2001, and the proportion completing bachelor’s degrees rose 
from 23 percent to 29 percent. 

Education Expenditures 

Expenditures for public and private education, from 
kindergarten through graduate school (excluding post- 
secondary schools not awarding associate’s or higher 
degrees), are estimated at $745 billion for 2001-02. The 
expenditures of elementary and secondary schools are 
expected to total $454 billion for 2001-02, while those of 
colleges and universities are expected to total $291 billion. 
The total expenditures for education are expected to 
amount to 7.4 percent of the gross domestic product in 
2001-02, about the same percentage as in the recent past. 



Data sources: Many sources of data, including most NCES studies. 
For technical information, see the complete report: 

Snyder, T.D., and Hoffman, C.M. (2003). Digest of Education 
Statistics 2002 (NCES 2003-060). 

Author affiliations:T.D. Snyder and C.M. Hoffman, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Thomas D. Snyder 
(tom.snvder@ed.gov ). 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2003-060), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Electronic Catalog 
(http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). or contact GPO (202-512-1800). 
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This article was originally published as the Highlights and Introduction of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name. The universe and sample 
survey data come from NCES as well as from other federal agencies and organizations. 



Introduction 

The Hispanic population in the United States is growing 
rapidly and will soon become the largest minority group, 
surpassing the Black population by 2005. Hispanics have 
made gains in several key education areas in the past 20 
years, but despite these gains, gaps in academic performance 
between Hispanic and non-Hispanic White students remain. 

Status and Trends in the Education of Hispanics examines the 
current condition and recent trends in the educational 
status of Hispanics in the United States. The report presents 
a selection of indicators that illustrate the educational gains 
made in recent years, as well as the many gaps that still 
exist. These indicators are examined in four major sections: 
Demographic Overview; Preprimary, Elementary, and 
Secondary Education; Postsecondary Education; and 
Outcomes of Education. The report draws on the many 



statistics published by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) as well as data from other federal agencies 
and organizations. 

Highlights 

The report’s highlights are as follows: 

Demographic overview 

■ The Hispanic population is younger, on average, than 
the population overall. 

Preprimary, elementary, and secondary education 

■ Much of the recent rise in minority enrollment in 
elementary and secondary schools may be attributed 
to the growth in the number of Hispanic students 
(figure A). 



Figure A. Percent of public school students enrolled in grades K-1 2 who were minorities, by race/ethnicity: 
1972-2000 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education, 2002, based on U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys, 1972-2000. (Originally published on 
p. 27 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 
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Crosscutting Statistics 



■ Hispanic students have retention and suspension/ 
expulsion rates that are higher than those of Whites, 
but lower than those of Blacks. 

■ Hispanic students have higher high school dropout 
rates (figure B) and lower high school completion 
rates than White or Black students. 

■ Hispanic students had higher National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) reading, mathematics, 
and science scores in 1999 than in the 1970s, though 
their NAEP performance remains lower than that of 
White students. 

■ In 1998, Hispanic high school graduates earned 
more credits than did 1982 graduates, especially in 
academic subjects. They also narrowed the gap with 
Whites in academic credits earned. 

■ Hispanic students are more likely than White and 
Black students to complete advanced foreign 
language classes. 

■ More Hispanic students than in previous years are 
taking Advanced Placement (AP) examinations. 

■ Over one-half of Hispanic students speak mostly 
English at home. 



■ The birth rates of Hispanic females ages 15 to 19 are 
higher than those of females from other racial/ethnic 
groups. 

Postsecondary education 

■ Hispanic enrollments in colleges and universities 
increased between 1980 and 2000, although a smaller 
proportion of Hispanics completed college compared 
to Whites and Blacks (table A). 

■ In the 1999-2000 school year, the most popular 
fields of study in which Hispanics earned bachelor’s 
degrees were business, social sciences/history, 
psychology, and education. 

■ About two out of five Hispanics 17 years old and over 
participate in adult education. 

Outcomes of education 

■ There is a positive relationship between education 
and salary for all racial/ethnic groups, but the 
incomes of Hispanic men are lower than those of 
White men at most educational levels. 



Figure B. Percent of 1 6- to 24-year-olds who were high school dropouts, by race/ethnicity: 1 972-2000 




NOTE:The data presented here represent the status dropout rate, which is the percentage of 16- to 24-year-olds who are out of 
school and who have not earned a high school credential. Another way of calculating dropout rates is the event dropout rate, 
which is the percentage of 1 5- to 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 1 0 through 1 2 in the 1 2 months preceding the fall of 
each data collection year. Event dropout rates are not presented here. 

SOURCE: P. Kaufman, M.N. Alt, and C.D. Chapman, Dropout Rates in the United States: 2000, based on U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys, 1972-2000. (Originally published on p.41 of the complete report from 
which this article is excerpted.) 
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Status and Trends in the Education of Hispanics 



Table A. Percentage distribution of enrollment in colleges and universities, by race/ethnicity: 1 980 and 2000 



Race/ethnicity 




1980 






2000 




Total 


2-year 


4-year 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


White, non-Hispanic 


81 


79 


83 


68 


64 


71 


Black, non-Hispanic 


9 


10 


8 


11 


12 


11 


Hispanic 


4 


6 


3 


10 


14 


7 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2 


3 


2 


6 


7 


6 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


Nonresident alien 


3 


1 


3 


3 


1 


5 



NOTE: Includes 2-year and 4-year degree-granting institutions that were participating in Title IV federal financial aid programs. Detail may not add 
to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 2002, based on the Higher Education 
General Information Survey {HEGIS),"Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities Survey/' 1980-81 , and 2000-01 Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System, "Fall Enrollment Survey"(IPEDS-EF:2000). (Originally published on p. 97 of the complete report from which this article is 
excerpted.) 



Doto sources: 

NCES:Various publications, such as The Condition of Education and Digest of Education Statistics. 

Other: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC); U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration; U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; College Entrance Examination Board; American College Testing Program (ACT). 

For technicol information, see the complete report: 

Llagas, C. (2003). Status and Trends in the Education of Hispanics (NCES 2003-008). 

Author offiliotion: C.Uagas, American Institutes for Research. 

For questions obout content, contact Thomas D. Snvder (thomas.snvder@ed.gov) . 

Toobtoin the complete report (NCES 2003-008 ), call the toll-free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Electronic Catalog 
( http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 
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Data Products, Other Publications, and 
Funding Opportunities 



Data Products 

Data File: CCD Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey: 
School Year 2001-02 

Data File: CCD Local Education Agency Universe Survey: School Year 
2001-02 

Data File: CCD State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary 
Education: School Year 2001-02 

Data File: CCD National Public Education Financial Survey: 

Fiscal Year 2001 

National Student Service-Learning and Community Service Survey 
(FRSS 71): Public-Use Data Files 

District Survey of Alternative Schools and Programs (FRSS 76): 
Public-Use Data Files 

Internet Access in Public Schools, Fall 1999 (FRSS 75) and Fall 2000 
(FRSS 79): Public-Use Data Files 

Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Private Schools, 1998-1999 
(FRSS 68): Public-Use Data Files 

Condition of Public School Facilities, 1999 (FRSS 73): Public-Use 
Data Files 

Occupational Programs and the Use of Skill Competencies at the 
Secondary and Postsecondary Levels, 1999 (FRSS 72 and PEQ1S 11): 
Public-Use Data Files 

Distance Education at Postsecondary Education Institutions, 1997-98 
(PEQ1S 9): Public-Use Data Files 

Data File, Public-Use: Public Libraries Survey: Fiscal Year 2001 

Other Publications 

The Nation’s Report Card: Reading Highlights 2002 

National Center for Education Statistics 

The Nation’s Report Card: State Reading 2002 Reports 

Laura Jerry and Anthony Lutkus 

j Developments in School Finance: 2001-02 

■ William J. Fowler, Jr. (editor) 

The Condition of Education 2003 in Brief 
| John Wirt and Andrea Livingston 

I Mini-Digest of Education Statistics 2002 

! Charlene Hoffman 
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Other Publications (continued) 

Facilities Information Management: A Guide for State and Local 
Education Agencies 

Education Facilities Data Task Force , National Forum on 

Education Statistics 197 

NCES Handbook of Survey Methods 

Lori Thurgood , Elizabeth Walter, George Carter, Susan Henn, Gary Huang, 

Daniel Nooter, Wray Smith, R. William Cash, and Sameena Salvucci 197 

Funding Opportunities 

The AERA Grants Program 197 

The NAEP Secondary Analysis Grant Program 198 

AIR Grants Program 199 

NPEC/A1R Focused Grants 199 
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Data Products 

Data File: CCD Public Elementary/Secondary 
School Universe Survey: School Year 2001 -02 

Part of the NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), the 
“Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey” 
has two primary purposes: (1) to provide a complete 
listing of all public elementary and secondary schools 
located in the 50 states, District of Columbia, and five 
outlying areas, or operated by the Department of 
Defense or Bureau of Indian Affairs; and (2) to provide 
basic information and descriptive statistics on all 
schools, their students, and their teachers. Data are 
provided annually by state education agencies (SEAs) 
from their administrative records. The 2001-02 data set 
contains 97,623 records, one for each of the listed 
schools. 

The following information is included for each school: 
NCES and state school ID numbers; name of the agency 
that operates the school; name, address, and phone 
number of the school; school type (regular, special 
education, vocational education, or alternative); 
operational status (open, closed, new, added, or 
changed agency); locale code; latitude and longitude; 
full-time-equivalent classroom teacher count; low/high 
grade span offered; school level; Title I and schoolwide 
Title I eligibility status; magnet school and charter 
school status (yes or no); free lunch-eligible, reduced- 
price lunch-eligible, and total free and reduced-price 
lunch-eligible students; migrant students enrolled in 
previous year; student totals and detail (by grade, race/ 
ethnicity, apd gender); and pupil/teacher ratio. 

The data can be downloaded from the NCES Electronic 
Catalog either in SAS files or in flat files that can be 
used with other statistical processing programs, such as 
SPSS. Documentation is provided in separate files. 

For questions about this data product, contact Beth Aron Stamm 
Young ( beth.vounq@ed.gov) . 

To obtain this data product (NCES 2003-357 ), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog ( http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 



Data File: CCD Local Education Agency 
Universe Survey: School Year 2001-02 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) “Local Education 
Agency Universe Survey” is one of the surveys that 
make up the CCD collection of surveys. This survey 
provides (1) a complete listing of every education 
O :ncy in the United States responsible for providing 




free public elementary/secondary instruction or 
education support services; and (2) basic information 
about all education agencies and the students for whose 
education the agencies are responsible. Most of the 
agencies listed are school districts or other local 
education agencies (LEAs). The data are provided 
annually by state education agencies (SEAs) from their 
administrative records. The 2001-02 data set contains 
17,276 records, one for each public elementary/ 
secondary education agency in the 50 states, District of 
Columbia, five outlying areas, Department of Defense, 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The data file includes the following information for 
each listed agency: NCES and state agency ID numbers; 
agency name, address, and phone number; agency type 
code; supervisory union number; county name; FIPS 
county code; metropolitan statistical area and metro- 
politan status codes; district locale code; operational 
status code; low/high grade span offered; number of 
ungraded students; number of PK-12 students; number 
of migrant students served in special programs; number 
of special education/Individualized Education Program 
students; instructional staff fields; support staff fields; 
number of limited-English-proficient students; and 
number of diploma recipients and other high school 
completers (by race/ethnicity and gender). Dropout 
counts by grade, race/ethnicity, and gender are pub- 
lished separately from the rest of the data. 

The data can be downloaded from the NCES Electronic 
Catalog either in SAS files or in flat files that can be 
used with other statistical processing programs, such as 
SPSS. Documentation is provided in separate files. 

For questions about this data product, contact Beth Aronstamm 
Young (beth.voung@ed.gov ). 

To obtain this data product (NCES 2003-356), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) . 



Data File: CCD State Nonfiscal Survey of 
Public Elementary/Secondary Education: 
School Year 2001-02 

The “State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/ 
Secondary Education” is part of the Common Core of 
Data (CCD) collection of surveys. This survey provides 
public elementary and secondary student, staff, and 
graduate counts for the 50 states, District of Columbia, 
five outlying areas, Bureau of Indian Affairs schools, 
q r and U.S. Department of Defense dependents (domestic 
* ] and overseas) schools. The data are provided annually 
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by state education agencies (SEAs) from their adminis- 
trative records. The 2001-02 data set contains 59 
records, one for each reporting state or jurisdiction. 

For each state or jurisdiction, the data file includes the 
following information: name, address, and phone 
number of the SEA; number of teachers, by level; 
number of other staff, by occupational category; 
number of students, by grade and ungraded, as well as 
by race/ethnicity (five racial/ethnic categories); and 
number of high school completers (for school year 
2000-01), by type of completion (diploma, high school 
equivalency, or other completion) and by race/ethnicity. 

The data can be downloaded from the NCES web site 
either as an Excel file or as a flat file that can be used 
with statistical processing programs such as SPSS or 
SAS. Documentation is provided in separate files. 

For questions oboutthis doto product, contact Beth Aronstamm 
Young ( beth.vounq@ed.gov) . 

To obtain this data product (NCES 2003-3S9), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog ( http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 



Data File: CCD National Public Education 
Financial Survey: Fiscal Year 2001 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) “National Public 
Education Financial Survey” (NPEFS) provides detailed 
state-level data on public elementary and secondary 
education finances. Financial data are audited at the 
end of each fiscal year and then submitted to NCES by 
the state education agencies (SEAs) from their adminis- 
trative records. This file provides data for fiscal year 
2001 (school year 2000-2001). The data set contains 
55 records, one for each of the 50 states, the District of 
Columbia, and four of the outlying areas (American 
Samoa, the Northern Marianas, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands). (Guam did not report any data.) 

For each state or jurisdiction, the data file includes 
revenues by source (local, intermediate, state, and 
federal); local revenues by type (e.g., local property 
taxes); current expenditures by function (instruction, 
support, and noninstruction) and by object (e.g., 
teacher salaries or food service supplies); capital 
expenditures (e.g., school construction and instruc- 
tional equipment); average number of students in daily 
attendance; and total number of students enrolled. 

o 
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The data can be downloaded from the NCES Electronic 
Catalog either as an Excel file or as a flat file that can be 
used with statistical processing programs, such as SPSS 
or SAS. Documentation is provided in separate files. 

For questions about this doto product, contact Frank H. Johnson 
(frank.iohnson@ed.oov ). 

To obtoin this doto product (NCES 2003-361), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) . 

National Student Service-Learning and 
Community Service Survey (FRSS 71): Public- 
Use Data Files 

This file contains data from the 1999 survey, “National 
Student Service-Learning and Community Service 
Survey,” conducted through the NCES Fast Response 
Survey System (FRSS). The sample of public schools 
for this survey was selected from the 1996-1997 
Common Core of Data (CCD) public school universe 
file. Over 79,000 regular schools were included in the 
CCD universe file, of which 49,000 were elementary 
schools, 15,000 were middle schools, and 16,000 were 
high schools or schools with combined elementary/ 
secondary grades. For this survey, elementary, middle, 
and high schools (including combined schools) were 
selected. 

The survey was sent to principals at elementary and 
secondary public schools, who passed it along to the 
school official most knowledgeable about the types of 
programs in question. Survey questions covered rates 
of student participation in the school’s community 
service and service-learning programs, the presence of 
school policies requiring participation in these pro- 
grams and the reasons schools encourage involvement 
in them, the level of integration of service learning into 
the curriculum, program staffing, types of service 
learning available to students, the availability of 
support and professional development for teachers, the 
presence of service-learning project evaluation mea- 
sures, and sources of funding for the programs. 

The data can be downloaded from the NCES Electronic 
Catalog either in SAS files or in flat files that can be 
used with other statistical programs, such as SPSS. 
Documentation is provided in separate files. 

For questions obout this doto product, contact Bernard Greene 
(bernard.qreene@ed.qov) . 

To obtain this doto product (NCES 2003-074), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) . 
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District Survey of Alternative Schools and 
Programs (FRSS 76): Public-Use Data Files 

The 2001 “District Survey of Alternative Schools and 
Programs,” conducted by NCES through its Fast 
Response Survey System (FRSS), is the first national 
study of public alternative schools and programs for 
students at risk of educational failure to provide data 
on topics related to the availability of public alternative 
schools and programs, enrollment, staffing, and 
services for these students. The survey was completed 
by the district-level personnel most knowledgeable 
about alternative schools and programs. Questions 
covered location of programs, enrollment, procedures 
for handling exceeded capacity, exit and entry policies 
and procedures, staffing, curriculum and services 
offered, and district background information. 

This data file can be downloaded from the NCES 
Electronic Catalog either in SAS files or in Oat files that 
can be used with other statistical programs, such as 
SPSS. Documentation is provided in separate files. 

For questions about this data product, contact Bernard Greene 
( bernard.qreene@ed.qov) . 

To obtain this data product (NCES 2003-0S3), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog ( http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 



Internet Access in Public Schools, Fall 1999 
(FRSS 75) and Fall 2000 (FRSS 79): Public-Use 
Data Files 

These files contain data from the 1999 and 2000 
administrations of “Internet Access in U.S. Public 
Schools,” conducted through the NCES Fast Response 
Survey System (FRSS). The surveys were completed by 
school officials at elementary and secondary public 
schools. These officials were asked about Internet 
access and other information technology resources at 
their schools. Questions covered availability of comput- 
ers, school- and classroom-level Internet access, 
whether or not particular groups within the school 
(i.e. , administrative staff, teachers, students, disabled 
students) were able to access the Internet, number of 
computers on site, speed of Internet connection, 
sources of technology funding, and school personnel 
for advanced telecommunications support. 



The data can be downloaded from the NCES Electronic 
Catalog either in SAS files or in flat files that can be 
used with other statistical programs, such as SPSS. 
Documentation is provided in separate files. 

For questions about these dato products, contact Bernard Greene 
(bernard.qreene@ed.qov) . 

To obtain either the 1999 data product (NCES 2003-041) or the 
2000 data product (NCES 2003-039), visit the NCES Electronic 
Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) . 



Advanced Telecommunications in U.S. Private 
Schools, 1 998-1 999 (FRSS 68): Public-Use 
Data Files 

This file contains data from “Advanced Telecommuni- 
cations in U.S. Private Schools, 1998-1999,” a survey 
conducted through the NCES Fast Response Survey 
System (FRSS). The survey was completed by school 
officials at private elementary and secondary schools. 
These officials were asked about Internet access and 
other information technology resources at their 
schools. The survey focused on computer and Internet 
availability, including the extent to which those 
resources were available for instruction; selected 
issues in the use of computers and the Internet, 
including instructional use of those resources, provi- 
sion of teacher training, technical support for advanced 
telecommunications use, and barriers to the acqui- 
sition and use of advanced telecommunications; and 
various means of external support for advanced 
telecommunications. 

The data can be downloaded from the NCES Electronic 
Catalog either in SAS files or in flat files that can be 
used with other statistical programs, such as SPSS. 
Documentation is provided in separate files. 

For questions obout this doto product, contact Bernard Greene 
Cbernard.qreene@ed.qov) . 

To obtoin this doto product (NCES 2003-0S4), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) . 
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Condition of Public School Facilities, 1999 
(FRSS 73): Public-Use Data Files 

This file contains data from the 1999 survey “Condition 
of Public School Facilities,” conducted through the 
NCES Fast Response Survey System (FRSS). The survey 
sample consisted of 1,004 regular public elementary, 
middle, and high schools in the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia. The sample was selected from the 
1996-97 NCES Common Core of Data (CCD) Public 
School Universe File. Included in the FRSS data file is 
information on the pervasiveness of air conditioning; 
the number of temporary classrooms; the number of 
days particular public schools were closed for repairs; 
planned construction, repairs, and additions; long- 
range facilities plans; the age of public schools; over- 
crowding and practices used to address overcrowding; 
estimated costs for bringing facilities to a satisfactory 
condition; and the overall condition of roofs, floors, 
walls, plumbing, heating, electric facilities, and safety 
features. 

The data can be downloaded from the NCES Electronic 
Catalog either in SAS files or in flat files that can be 
used with other statistical programs, such as SPSS. 
Documentation is provided in separate files. 

For questions about this data product, contact Bernard Greene 
(bernard.qreene@ed.qov) . 

To obtain this data product (NCES 2003-037), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog ( http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 



Occupational Programs and the Use of 
Skill Competencies at the Secondary and 
Postsecondary Levels, 1999 (FRSS 72 and 
PEQIS 11): Public-Use Data Files 

Data from two 1999 surveys — the “Survey on Voca- 
tional Programs in Secondary Schools,” conducted 
through the NCES Fast Response Survey System 
(FRSS), and the “Survey on Occupational Programs in 
Postsecondary Education Institutions,” conducted 
through the NCES Postsecondary Education Quick 
Information System (PEQIS) — were collected to 
provide the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) with national 
estimates on occupational activities. The FRSS survey 
was administered to public secondary schools that 
include grades 11 and 12, and respondents were asked 
about program activities for 28 selected occupations 
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within 6 broad occupational areas. The PEQIS survey 
was administered to less-than-4-year postsecondary 
institutions, and respondents were asked to report on 
program activities for 32 selected occupations in the 
same 6 occupational areas. Survey findings are pre- 
sented by school type (comprehensive, vocational) for 
the FRSS survey, and by level of institution (2-year, 
less-than-2-year) for the PEQIS survey. 

These data files contain information on vocational 
and occupational programs at the secondary and 
postsecondary levels, including the availability of 
programs in a large variety of occupational areas, 
procedures used to ensure courses teach relevant job 
skills, the prevalence of skill competency lists, the level 
of industry/educator partnership in developing skill 
competency lists, and the types of credentials available 
through the programs. 

The data can be downloaded from the NCES Electronic 
Catalog either in SAS files or in flat files that can be 
used with other statistical programs, such as SPSS. 
Documentation is provided in separate files. 

For questions about this data product, contact Bernard Greene 
(bernard.qreene@ed.qov) . 

To obtain this data product (NCES 2003-038), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 



Distance Education at Postsecondary 
Education Institutions, 1 997-98 (PEQIS 9): 
Public-Use Data Files 

This file contains data from the 1997-98 survey, 
“Distance Education at Postsecondary Education 
Institutions,” conducted through the NCES Post- 
secondary Education Quick Information System 
(PEQIS). The survey was completed by the administra- 
tors at postsecondary education institutions most 
knowledgeable about the institutions’ technology and 
distance education programs. These administrators 
were asked about distance education programs and 
technology used at their institutions. Questions covered 
the number of distance education courses and enroll- 
ments both overall and within specific disciplines; 
availability of degree, certificate, and graduate pro- 
grams; differences in tuition and fees for distance 
education and regular courses; technology used to 
deliver distance education courses; and future plans for 
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distance education, especially concerning the type of 
technology to be used. 

The data can be downloaded from the NCES Electronic 
Catalog either in SAS files or in flat files that can be 
used with other statistical programs, such as SPSS. 
Documentation is provided in separate files. 



For questions obout this doto product , contact Bernard Greene 
( bernard.qreene@ed.qov) . 

To obtoin this data product (NCES 2003-051 ), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog ( http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 



Data File, Public-Use: Public Libraries Survey: 
Fiscal Year 2001 

The Public Libraries Survey (PLS) is conducted 
annually by NCES through the Federal-State Coopera- 
tive System (FSCS) for Public Library Data. The data 
are collected by a network of state data coordinators 
appointed by the Chief Officers of State Library 
Agencies (COSLA). For fiscal year (FY) 2001, the PLS 
includes data from 9,133 public libraries in the 50 
states, the District of Columbia, and the outlying areas 
of Guam, the Northern Marianas, Palau, and the U.S. 
Virgin Islands. 

Three database files were generated from the FY 2001 
PLS: the Public Library Data File, Public Library State 
Summary/State Characteristics Data File, and Public 
Library Outlet Data File. The files include data on 
population of legal service area, number of full-time- 
equivalent staff, service outlets, public service hours, 
library materials, operating income and expenditures, 
capital outlay, total circulation, circulation of children’s 
materials, reference transactions, library visits, chil- 
dren’s program attendance, interlibrary loans, and 
electronic services. 

The data and related documentation can be down- 
loaded from the NCES Electronic Catalog in Microsoft 
Access or ASCII (flat file) formats. 



For questions about this dato product , contact P. Elaine Kroe 
( patricia.kroe@ed.gov) . 

To obtain this dota product (NCES 2003-398), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) . 




Other Publications 

The Nation's Report Card: Reading Highlights 

2002 

National Center for Education Statistics 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), known as “The Nation’s Report Card,” is 
authorized by Congress, administered by NCES, and 
overseen by the National Assessment Governing Board 
(NAGB). For more than 30 years, NAEP has been the 
only ongoing national indicator of what American 
students know and can do in major academic subjects. 
In 2002, NAEP conducted a national assessment in 
reading at grades 4, 8, and 12 and a state assessment at 
grades 4 and 8. 

This 20-page publication uses a full-color tabloid 
format to present highlights from the 2002 reading 
assessment. It describes assessment content; presents 
major findings as average scale scores and percentages 
of students scoring at or above achievement levels for 
the nation at grades 4, 8, and 12; shows results for 
participating states and jurisdictions at grades 4 and 8; 
and discusses performances of selected subgroups 
defined by gender and race/ethnicity. The publication 
also includes sample test questions and sample student 
responses. 



For questions about content, contact Arnold Goldstein 
(arnold.qoldstein@ed.qov) . 

To obtoin this document (NCES 2003-524), call the toll-free ED 
Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Electronic Catalog 
(http://nces.ed. qov/pubsearch ). 



The Nation's Report Card: State Reading 2002 
Reports 

Laura Jeiry and Anthony Lutkus 



National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
assessments are administered at both the state and 
national levels. The NAEP 2002 Reading Assessment 
collected state-level results for 4th- and 8th-graders and 
national-level results for 4th-, 8th-, and 12th-graders 
who attended public schools in states and other 
jurisdictions that volunteered to participate. 



This series of reports provides each participating 
jurisdiction with an overview of its results from the 
i 2002 Reading Assessment as well as previous 
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NAEP reading assessments. Each jurisdiction receives 
its own customized report, which presents results for 
public school students in that jurisdiction, along with 
national results for comparison. Each report also 
includes information on the sample of students as- 
sessed, the metrics for reporting student performance, 
and how the differences in performance are recorded, 
as well as a data tool that allows the user to develop 
custom data tables and perform tests of statistical 
significance for within- or across-state data comparisons. 

Author affiliations: L. Jerry and A. Lutkus, Educational Testing 
Service. 

For questions about content, contact Arnold Goldstein 
(arnold.qoldstein@ed.gov) . 

To obtain a state report (NCES 2003-526), visit the NCES Electronic 
Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 

Developments in School Finance: 2001 -02 

William J. Fowler, Jr. (editor) 

Developments in School Finance: 2001-02 is the seventh 
education finance publication from the annual NCES 
Summer Data Conference. Each year, state department 
of education policymakers, fiscal analysts, and fiscal 
data providers attend the conference for fiscal training 
sessions and presentations by invited experts on 
developments in the field of education finance. This 
publication contains 10 of the papers presented at the 
July 2001 and July 2002 conferences. 

The 2001 Summer Data Conference addressed the 
theme “Making Data Work.” Discussions and presenta- 
tions dealt with topics such as the effective display of 
finance data, assessing the financial condition of school 
districts, and the economic efficiency and funding 
adequacy of school districts. The theme for the 2002 
Summer Data Conference was “Common Data, Com- 
mon Goals,” and the topics of education finance 
addressed included teacher pay, vouchers, measuring 
the cost of education, and the school district bond 
rating process. 

Editor affiliation: W.J. Fowler, Jr., NCES. 

For questions about this publication , contact William J. Fowler 
(william.fowler@ed.gov) . 

To obtain this publication (NCES 2003-403), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Electronic 
Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 
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The Condition of Education 2003 in Brief 

John Wirt and Andrea Livingston 

The 2003 edition of The Condition of Education , a 
congressionally mandated NCES annual report, 
presents 44 indicators of the status and progress of 
education in the United States. The Condition of 
Education 2003 in Brief is a convenient reference 
brochure that contains abbreviated versions of 21 
indicators from the full-length report, including both 
graphics and descriptive text. 

Topics covered in The Condition of Education 2003 in 
Brief include enrollments in elementary/secondary and 
postsecondary education; student achievement; 
transfers from community colleges to 4-year institu- 
tions; college persistence rates; trends in English and 
foreign language coursetaking; out-of-field teaching in 
middle and high school; undergraduate diversity; 
changes in tenure policy and hiring; and levels of 
education funding. The data presented are from many 
government sources. 

Author affiliations: J.Wirt, NCES; A. Livingston, MPR Associates, Inc. 
For questions about content, contact John Wirt (iohn.wirt@ed.gov) . 

To obtain this publication (NCES 2003-068), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Electronic 
Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 

To obtain the complete Condition of Education (NCES 2003-067), 

call the toll-free ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES 
Electronic Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) , or contact GPO 
(202-512-1800). 

Mini-Digest of Education Statistics 2002 

Charlene Eloffman 

The Mini-Digest of Education Statistics 2002 (the 10th 
edition) is a pocket-sized compilation of statistical 
information covering the broad field of American 
education from kindergarten through graduate school. 

It presents brief text summaries and short tables that 
serve as a convenient reference for materials found in 
greater detail in the complete Digest of Education 
Statistics. 

The Mini-Digest includes sections on elementary/ 
secondary and postsecondary enrollments, teachers and 
staff, educational outcomes, and finance. The data 
are from numerous sources, especially surveys and 
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activities carried out by NCES. Current and past-year 
data are included, as well as projections for elementary/ 
secondary enrollment through 2012. 

Author affiliation: C . Hoffma n, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Charlene Hoffman 
( charlene.hoffman@ed.gov) . 

To obtain this publication (NCES 2003-061), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Electronic 
Catalog (http://nces.ed.aov/pubsearch ). 

To obtain the complete Digest (NCES 2003-060), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Electronic Catalog 
( http://nces.ed.aov/pubsearch) . or contact GPO (202-512-1800). 



Facilities Information Management: A Guide 
for State and Local Education Agencies 

Education Facilities Data Task Force , National Forum on 
Education Statistics 

Decisions about school funding, renovation, modern- 
ization, and infrastructure improvements need to be 
supported by high-quality and timely data. This guide 
provides a framework for collecting, evaluating, and 
maintaining education facilities data and for using this 
information to answer important policy questions 
about school facilities. Included are listings of hundreds 
of facility data elements, information on developing 
customized information systems and standardizing the 
definitions of some key measures, and additional 
resources that will be helpful to those involved in 
compiling school facilities data. 

Author affiliations:The Education Facilities Data Task Force of the 
National Forum on Education Statistics includes state and local 
education professionals and consultants from education 
associations. 

For questions about content, contact Lee Hoffman 
( lee.hoffman@ed.gov) . 

To obtain this publication (NCES 2003-400), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Electronic 
Catalog (http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch) . 

NCES Handbook of Survey Methods 

Lori Thurgood, Elizabeth Walter, George Carter, 

Susan Henn, Gary Huang, Daniel Nooter, Wray 
Smith, R. William Cash, and Sameena Salvucci 

NCES is committed to explaining its statistical meth- 
ods to its customers and seeking to avoid misinterpre- 
tation of its published data. This first edition of the 
NCES Handbook of Survey Methods furthers this 
commitment by presenting current explanations of = > t 






how each survey program in NCES obtains and 
prepares the data it publishes. The handbook aims to 
provide users of NCES data with the information 
necessary to evaluate the suitability of the statistics for 
their needs, with a focus on the methodologies for 
survey design, data collection, and data processing. The 
handbook contains 28 chapters, 26 devoted to each of 
the 26 major NCES survey programs and 2 devoted to 
multiple NCES surveys or survey systems. It is in- 
tended for use as a companion report to Programs and 
Plans of the National Center for Education Statistics , 
which provides a summary description of the type of 
data collected by each program at NCES. 




Author affiliations: L. Thurgood, E. Walter, G. Carter, S. Henn, 

G. Huang, D. Nooter, W. Smith, R. William Cash, and S. Salvucci, 
Synectics for Management Decisions, Inc. 

For questions about content, contact Marilyn M. Sea strom 
(marilvn.seastrom@ed.aov). 

To obtain this publication (NCES 2003-603), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827) or visit the NCES Electronic 
Catalog (htto://nces. ed.gov/Dubsearch). 



Funding Opportunities 

The AERA Grants Program 

Jointly funded by the National Science Foundation 
(NSE), NCES, and the Institute of Education Sciences, 
this training and research program is administered by 
the American Educational Research Association 
(AERA). The program has four major elements: a 
research grants program, a dissertation grants program, 
a fellows program, and a training institute. The pro- 
gram is intended to enhance the capability of the U.S. 
research community to use large-scale data sets, 
specifically those of the NSF and NCES, to conduct 
studies that are relevant to educational policy and 
practice, and to strengthen communications between 
the educational research community and government 
staff. 

Applications for this program may be submitted at any 
time. The application review board meets three times 
per year. The following are examples of grants recently 
awarded under the program: 

Research Grants 

■ Marigee Bacolod, University of California, 

Irvine — Equalizing Educational Opportunities: 
Who Teaches and Where They Choose to Teach 
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■ Sharon Judge, University of Tennessee — Resilient 
and Vulnerable At-Risk Children: What Makes 
the Difference? 

■ Xiaofeng Liu, University of South Carolina — 
Professional Support, School Conditions, and 
First- Year Teacher Attrition 

■ Ann O’Connell, University of Connecticut — 
Factors Associated With Growth in Proficiency 
During Kindergarten and Through First Grade 

■ Therese Pigott, Loyola University Chicago — 
Correlates of Success in Kindergarten 

■ David Post, University of Pittsburgh — Academic 
Achievement by Working Eighth-Grade Students 
in Ten Nations 

■ Catherine Weinberger, University of California, 
Santa Barbara — High School Leadership Skills 
and Adult Labor Market Outcomes 

Dissertation Grants 

■ Doo Hwan Kim, University of Chicago — My 
Friend’s Parents and My Parent’s Friends: Impact 
of Parental Resources on Student’s Competitive- 
ness for College 

■ Natalie Lacireno-Paquet, George Washington 
University — Charter School Responses to Policy 
Regimes and Markets: The Effect on Service to 
Disadvantaged Students 

■ Kate Mahoney, Arizona State University — 
Linguistic Influences in Differential Item Func- 
tioning for English Learners on the NAEP 
Mathematics, 1996 

■ William Mangino, Yale University — Adolescent 
Peer Networks as Social Capital: The Academic 
Implications of Openness 

■ Zena Mello, Pennsylvania State University — 
Across Time and Place: The Development of 
Adolescents’ Educational and Occupational 
Expectations in the Context of Parental and 
Neighborhood Socioeconomic Status 

■ Colin Ong-Dean, University of California, San 
Diego — Parents’ Role in the Diagnosis and 
Accommodation of Disabled Children in the 
Educational Context 

■ Marjorie Wallace, Michigan State University — 
Making Sense of the Links: From Government 
Policy to Student Achievement 

For more information, contact Ed ith McArthu r * 

(edith.mcarthur@ed,qov) or visit the AERA Grants 
y ^ Program web site (http://www.aera.net/qrantsproqram) , 

ERIC 



The NAEP Secondary Analysis Grant Program 

The NAEP Secondary Analysis Grant Program was 
developed to encourage education researchers to 
conduct secondary analysis studies using data from the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
and the NAEP High School Transcript Studies. This 
program is open to all public or private organizations 
and consortia of organizations. The program is typi- 
cally announced annually, in the late fall, in the Federal 
Register. Grants awarded under this program run from 
12 to 18 months and awards range from $15,000 to 
$100,000. The following grants were awarded for fiscal 
year 2003: 

■ Dr. Duncan Chaplin, Urban Institute — 
Estimating Relationships in NAEP 

■ Linda Cook, Educational Testing Service — Are 
the Inclusion Policies and Practices for State 
Assessment Systems and NAEP State Assess- 
ments Aligned? 

■ Dr. Louis DiBello, Educational Testing Service — 
Skill Profiles for Groups of Students at a 
Given NAEP Scale Level — Development and 
Demonstration 

■ David Grissmer, RAND — Analysis of Central 
City NAEP 

■ Andrew Houtenville, Cornell University — 
Monitoring Students With Disabilities Using 
NAEP Data 

■ Brian A. Jacob, Harvard College — Test-Based 
Accountability and Student Achievement: An 
Investigation of Differential Performance Trends 
on NAEP and State Assessments 

■ Akihito Kamata, Florida State University — 
Differential Item Functioning Analyses for 
Students With Test Accommodations on NAEP 
Test Items 

■ Donald J. Leu, University of Connecticut — The 
Impact of Computer Access and Use on Student 
Reading Achievement 

■ Christopher Swanson, Urban Institute — 
Measuring Classroom Instruction Using NAEP 

For more information, contact Alex Sedlacek 
(alex.sedlacek@ed.aov) . 
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AIR Grants Program 

The Association for Institutional Research (AIR), with 
support from NCES and the National Science Founda- 
tion (NSF), has developed a grants program titled 
Improving Institutional Research in Postsecondary 
Educational Institutions. The goals of this program are 
to provide professional development opportunities to 
doctoral students, institutional researchers, educators, 
and administrators, and to foster the use of federal 
databases for institutional research in postsecondary 
education. The program has the following four major 
components: 

■ dissertation research fellowships for doctoral 
students; 

■ research grants for institutional researchers and 
faculty; 

■ a Summer Data Policy Institute in the Washing- 
ton, DC, area to study the national databases of 
the NSF and NCES; and 

■ a senior fellowship program. 

Calls for proposals go out in spring, and proposals are 
normally accepted through June 30 for work starting no 
later than September 1 of each year. The following are 
examples of grants awarded for fiscal year 2003: 

■ Lamont A. Flowers, University of Florida — 

Labor Market Outcomes of African American 
College Graduates 

■ Heidi Grunwald, University of Michigan — 
Factors Affecting Faculty Use of Instructional 
Technology in Traditional Classrooms: A Hierar- 
chical Linear Model Approach 

■ Aruna Lakshmanan, Louisiana State University — 
A Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Educational 
Aspirations and Their Relation to College Choice 
Using Hierarchical Linear Modeling and Group- 
Based Mixture Modeling 

■ Sang Min Lee, University of Florida — Identifying 
Longitudinal Causal Model for Postsecondary 
Educational Attainment for Low Socioeconomic 
Status Students 

■ Susan Carol Losh, Florida State University — It’s 
in the Details: Dimensions of Education, Gender, 
and Relations Among Basic Science Knowledge, 
Attitudes, Understanding Scientific Inquiry, and 

' ; * 
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Pseudoscience Support in the American General 
Public 

■ Stephen R. Porter, Wesleyan University — 
Educating Future Scientists: Understanding the 
Impact of Baccalaureate Institutions on the 
Decision to Pursue Graduate Studies in Science 
and Engineering 

■ Jim S. Settle, University of Missouri-St. Louis — 
The Effect of Socioeconomic Status on Year-to- 
Year Persistence of First-Generation and Con- 
tinuing-Generation College Students at Two-Year 
and Four- Year Institutions 

■ Leslie Stratton, Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity — The Sensitivity of Attrition Models to the 
Timing and Duration of Withdrawal: Analysis 
Using Beginning Postsecondary Longitudinal 
Data From 1990-1994 

For more information, contact Susan Broyles (susan.brovles@ed.gov ) 
or visit the AIR website (http://www.airweb.org) . 

NPEC/AIR Focused Grants 

The National Postsecondary Education Cooperative 
(NPEC) and the Association for Institutional Research 
(AIR) are pleased to announce the inaugural year of a 
focused grant program that will fund research and 
studies to increase understanding and knowledge in a 
specific issue area that has been identified by the NPEC 
Executive Committee as critically important to the 
postsecondary education community This year the 
focus is on student success. Proposals may suggest 
undertaking a variety of activities that focus on student 
success. Proposals are due January 15 of each year and 
the grant award period is June 1, 2004, through May 31, 
2005. 

In 2004, NPEC and AIR plan to make 5 to 10 one-year 
grant awards ranging up to $15,000 for dissertation 
work and up to $30,000 for other activities. Grant 
recipients should plan on making a presentation of their 
work at NPEC’s national conference in 2006. Travel to 
the conference will be paid by NPEC. 

For more information, contact Roz Korb (roslvn.korb@ed.aov) or 
visit the AIR web site ( http://www.airweb.ora) for more information 
and instructions for writing and submitting proposals. 
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